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‘By Flerbert’ Kaufman- 


E used to be as wealthy as you—every wish in the world was his. 
But that was when he lived in a tumble-down house on the 
edge of the Land of Dreams where the riches grow. 

Now he’s the rich old man who lives in the poorhouse across 
the street. 

He has all kinds of money—stacks more than you Il ever get—all 
sorts, except the spending kind. 

He didn't educate his fortune, so it grew up ignorant and 
illiterate. 

He didn't train it to need things, but stuck it away in dark vaults 
and let it go blind, or sent it out in the world to work in grimy shops 
and toil in counting-rooms, where it grew mean and meaningless. 

He taught it to barter and battle, to drive hard bargains with weak 
folk and needy people, until it became wolf-money, which turned upon 
him in its hunger, fed upon his nights and days, and ate up his heart 
and imagination. 

It trailed the lanes of poverty and raced the avenues of profit so long 
that he couldn't tame it to hunt’ happiness. 

He thought that love and friendship and play-hours would wait 
behind while he hurried on to make his pile. 

He meant to send his millions back to find them when he had the 
time to spare, but they died of neglect, and even a golden spade won't 
dig them out of the years. 

He emptied his life to fill his purse—and now he can't reverse 
the deal. 

His ship will never come home. 

Somewhere beyond the horizons of memory, the yearnings of his 
youth lie stranded on the reefs. 

We still go sailing in our argosies of hope. 

Poor old maroon—alone on a barren island with a treasure- 
chest! 
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F course, Nassau was not Peter’s 

main objective. He was for a 

wilder island, where great col- 

umns of the most honored mahog- 
any may be had for the felling and the 
hauling. It was his scheme, beginning, of 
course, with only so great a venture as his 
limited means warranted, gradually to 
strip Andros Island of its precious timber, 
until it became a region of which botanists 
would say, “It used to be rich in mahog- 
any.” 

And he came strolling aft, dreaming 
dreams about this scheme, and met them 
face to face. Henery Veigh waved his 
women folk behind him, and proceeded 
to make a scene. 

‘What d’ you mean, bein’ on this ship?” 
he shouted. 

“She’s a public carrier,” said Peter 
simply, ‘‘and I’m sick of winter, and she’s 
taking me to a place in the sun.” 

“You saw our names on the passenger- 
list,” Veigh accused, “and so you thought 
you’d come along, too. Place in the sun— 
my eye! Your place is in a reformatory 
for fresh boys! You came so’s to be near 
Al-us; but you'll keep to your side of the 
deck and she’ll keep to hers.” 

“Dry up, paw,” said Mrs. Veigh, with 
sudden vehemence; “this ain’t no place to 
talk. Al-us——” 

But Alice Veigh came forward and 
slipped a hand through her father’s crooked 
arm. 

“You didn’t know, Peter, did you?” 

“T did not, Alice.” 

“There you see, father; he didn’t know. 
It’s just an unfortunate coincidence, if it 
is unfortunate.” She smiled slightly at 
Peter. ‘And, of course, if you wish, I’ll 
shut myself up in my stateroom until we 
reach Nassau. Anything for peace!” 

“You'll do no such thing!” exclaimed her 
father. ‘I guess you got as good a right to 


take turns.’ 


be on deck as he has. If he’s got any 
shame, he’s the one as ought to stay in his 
stateroom.” 

“T can’t,” said Peter simply. “I share 
it with three others. We’ve arranged to 
? 

He lifted his hat, bowed slightly from the 
waist, and, outwardly gloomy, strolled aft 
to the smoking-room. 


It is odd that those who were actually 
going to be confined to their staterooms 
had not even been suggested as potential 
candidates. 

Having achieved success by ten per cent. 
hard work plus ninety per cent. good luck, 
Henery Veigh considered himself an author- 
ity on art, government, education, and 
manners— Just then (and he was stand- 
ing well forward) the bow of the ship climbed 
a third of the way to the zenith, and with 
great suddenness and swiftness came down. 
The bow of the ship did this seven times. 
Henery Veigh himself went all the way up 
with the bow and came all the way down; 
but the nerves of his stomach never seemed 
to achieve more than a third of the descend- 
ing journey. At that point they aban- 
doned him and remained aloft, cold and 
fluttering. No stomach-pump in the hands 
of a physician earnest to save life could 
have been more effective. Swift as was 
Henery Veigh’s rush for the side of the ship, 
outraged nature was swifter. Promenaders 
seeing him coming scattered as if a shell was 
about to explode in their midst. Then 
came a deck-steward with a pail of water 
and a mop. 

Veigh leaned over the rail and watched 
the water, tortured by the skin-friction of 
the ship’s twenty knots, tear by. Then 
his back humped up like that of a bellicose 
cat, and tears blinded him. At this mo- 
ment, a friendly hand touched his shoulder, 
and he heard a voice from which every trace 
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of amusement had been studiously expur- 
gated. The voice sounded far off. 

“Tye just helped Mrs. Veigh below, 
and you’d better let me help you. There’s 
only one thing to do for seasickness, and 
that’s to give up to it and turn in.” 

A paroxysm came and went, and Henery 
Veigh yielded to the pressure on his shoul- 
der and was helped below. A well-meant 
offer to help him undress was, however, 
refused. He was all right. He would just 
lie down for a few minutes. He murmured, 
‘“‘T must have eaten something,” and turned 
his face to the wall. 

In the next stateroom, which she shared 
with Alice, Mrs. Veigh was being undressed 
by the stewardess. As her left shoe came 
off, her eyes rolled upward and she ap- 
pealed to her Maker. 

‘“*My Gawd!” she moaned. “‘ What have I 
done to deserve such musery?”’ 


IT 


“‘STILL feeling fine?” 

Peter Adams sank back luxuriously into 
the steamer-chair lately and suddenly 
abandoned by Mrs. Veigh. Alice nodded. 

“Then you'll be all right,” he said; 
“and I don’t care how rough it gets, and 
the longer it stays rough the better I’ll like 
it. I’ve just helped your father to his berth. 
He’s afraid he’s eaten something that has 
disagreed with him.” 

“Of course I hate for them to suffer,” 
said Alice, “but they don’t either of them 
take enough exercise, and I dare say an all- 
wise Providence has decided that this is 
precisely what they need. And now, Peter, 
tell me all about everything.” 

“Well,” said he, “in the first place, the 
second place, and the last place, I love you.” 

“Shake,” she said. 

They shook. 

“Peter, you didn’t really know we were 
sailing on this ship?” 

“T did not. Why?” 

“Because then I couldn’t speak to you. 
I promised that I would only meet you by 
accident.” 

“On this kind of a ship,” said Peter, 
“accidents are bound to happen all the 
time. For instance, I forgot to reserve a 
place in the dining-room. The only empty 
seat is at your table. Oddly enough, it’s 
right next to yours. That’s accident.” 

“Ves,” she sighed; “‘if it was a deliberate 


arrangement, it would have been the seat 
opposite. The tables are very narrow, and 
it’s easier to talk across 

** And look across!”’ 

“You don’t get a kink in your neck.” 

“It would be ingratiating,” reflected 
Peter, “if you could say to your parents: 
‘When I found that his seat was actually 
next to mine, I said it wouldn’t do at all. 
I made him go and sit on the other side of 
the table.’”’ 

“That would be ingratiating,’’ said Alice. 
“And what’s more, I'll say it.”” And she 
arched her eyebrows at him and con- 
tinued, “And so, sir, when we go to 
dinner, I shall see to it that the table is 
between us.” ? 

“T’m so happy!” said Peter. 

Their mutual happiness silenced them for 
a few moments. Then, out of the sky, 
which was clear, Peter asked, 

‘“‘What time do you breakfast?” 

“About eleven,” said Alice. Peter 
moaned. “But that’s only when I have a 
room to myself. Sharing one with a sea- 
sick person, however near and dear, is 
different. To-morrow, for instance, I 
shall breakfast at seven-thirty.”’ 

‘Another accident!”’ exclaimed Peter. 
“T always breakfast at seven-thirty.” 

“But you haven’t told me what you are 
doing on this ship.” 

“Don’t you know? I’m making love.” 

“No fooling!” 

““Well, then, I’m seeking a short cut to 
fortune—and you. That’s the same thing.” 

‘And you’re not just taking your vacation 
now, and going to Nassau to get all full of 
health?”’ 

“That’s not the idea at all. Did you 
ever hear of Andros Island?” 

“‘Good heavens, no! I studied geography 
in an American school. What about it?”’ 
“Tt’s the biggest of all the Bahamas.” 

“T thought they were a kind of chicken.” 

“I’m not sure,” he reflected, ‘‘but there 
is a kind of chicken named Bahamas; but 
the ones I mean are islands, and Andros is 
the biggest. It’s a hundred and fifty miles 
long. The interior has never been explored, 
and it’s full of wonderful great mahogany 
trees = 

‘“‘How do they know what it’s filled with, 
if it’s never been explored?”’ 

““H’m!” said Peter, and then, his eyes 
brightening: “Maybe, when the wind is 
right, they can smell ’em. Anyhow, I’ve 
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got a little money, and I’m going over to 
Andros Island and I’m going to get a load 
of mahogany and sell it in New York. 
Then I’ll have more money, and then I'll 
go back and get a bigger load, and so on 
until there is not enough mahogany left 
on the island to make a doll’s set of furni- 
ture. And then I’ll be a lumber king, and 
then I’ll marry and settle down and make 
derisive faces at other people.” 

“But suppose’’—Alice shuddered 
“when you were right in the middle of the 
island—thousands of miles from anywhere 
—you came down with appendicitis?” 

“T can think of something worse than 
that,” said Peter cheerfully. ‘Suppose I 
got to the middle of the island and didn’t 
know which was a mahogany tree and 
which wasn’t. I’d look pretty cheap— 
wouldn’t 1?—if I struck the East River 
towing a raft of willow.” 

Happy days followed. The sea continued 
rugged, and Miss Veigh’s parents continued 
to lie in their berths and wish that they 
were dead. Only once did Henery Veigh 
take the slightest interest in anything but 
himself. Passing his door, held ajar by a 
long iron hook, Alice called softly to him 
and asked him how he felt. She even poked 
part of her head into his stateroom and 
looked at him. 

‘Something poisoned me,” he said; ‘“‘and 
I don’t seem to come round the way I used 
to.” 

“Well,” said Alice, “I’d rather be poi- 
soned than suffer the way poor mother does 
with plain every-day seasickness. It’s 
doing her a world of good, but she doesn’t 
know it. Can I do anything for you?” 

“Nope.” 

“T’ll look in again later.” 

His voice, very feeble, caught her. 

**Al-us.” 

“What is it, father?” 

“That Adams?” 

“What about him?”’ 

“You ain’t playing round with him?” 

“Playing round with him? Of course I 
can’t help seeing him now and then—by 
accident; you see, we are two of the few 
people on this ship who aren’t seasick or 
who haven’t been poisoned, and naturally we 
meet now and then, but only by accident.” 

“When we get to Nassau,” moaned 
Henery Veigh, “I'll fix that. If he’s going 
to be all the time bobbing-up, we’ll go on 
to somewheres else.” 





From far off came the thrilling reverber- 
ations of a copper ship’s-gong heavily and 
repeatedly pounded. 

““What’s that, Al-us?” 

“Food,” said she thoughtlessly, and per- 
ceiving a look of green horror spreading 
swiftly over her parent’s unshaven and 
woebegone face, she turned and fled. 


Ill 


PETER had turned his head suddenly and 
was looking out of the nearest port-hdle. 
It was only natural that Alice Veigh’s 
eyes should follow his. 

“T suppose I see what you see,” she com- 
plained, ‘“‘only I don’t.” 

“What do you see?”’ 

“A ring of heavy brass going up and 
down—that and, through it, blue sky.” 

“Precisely,” said Peter; “that sky is 
just what’s troubling me. When we came 
in to lunch, you saw blue sky part of the 
time and part of the time you saw blue 
ocean. Now you only see sky. That means 
that we are running into smooth water. 
And that, by night, the sick will be coming 
on deck like the dead rising from their 
graves on a miniature Day of Judgment. 
Yea, my beloved,” he-went on; ‘‘even those 
who have been poisoned will begin to stir 
about and make trouble.” 

Peter Adams proved even more promis- 
ing as a prophet than as a future factor in 
the lumber-market. An hour of smoother 
going had already caused a great change 
in the appearance of the decks. More than 
half the steamer-chairs were now occupied 
by what looked like long bundles of 
steamer-rugs. Certain sheltered corners 
which the seaworthy lovers had long since 
come to regard as their own private prop- 
erty were now densely populated. And in 
one of the Veighs’ own chairs lay a plump 
but pallid package, which, after a mo- 
ment’s scrutiny, Peter actually recognized. 

“Why, Mrs. Veigh!”’ he exclaimed. 

“Mother!” cried Alice. 

“Yes; it’s me,” said Mrs. Veigh. “I 
don’t know what come over me, but I’m all 
right now. And Mr. Veigh has had the 
barber and the steward is dressing him. 
He'll be up directly.”’ 

A faint, pathetic trace of humor showed 
in Mrs. Veigh’s wan eyes. 

“T suppose,” she said, “you two being 
together like this is just accident.” 
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“Oh, Mrs Veigh,”’ appealed Peter, “‘ what 
could you expect? A ship—everybody, 
almost, sick except us—not walking 
together and talking together would have 
been contrary to nature.”’ 

“We'd have fallen into the way of it,” 
said Alice, ‘if we’d been total strangers, 
instead of engaged to be married.” 

‘And after all your poor father has said 
and done!” exclaimed Mrs. Veigh. 

“If he was ‘poor father,’ he wouldn’t 
have said or done anything,” commented 
Alice sharply. ‘‘The trouble is, he isn’t 
poor father; he’s rich, arrogant, purse- 
proud father.” 

“He was always terrible set,’’ admitted 
Mrs. Veigh; ‘‘even when I did all the cook- 
ing and washing for the hands and made 
all the beds. But don’t you go to thinking, 
Mr. Adams, that it’s me that’s against you. 
Down there—between spells—I've donea 
heap of thinking; and I don’t want my own 
daughter to be miser-ubble all her born 
days. But Mr. Veigh, he don’t care who 
is miser-ubble so long as he gets his way. 
But don’t let him see you together—that’s 
all I ask. And I want to thank you, Mr. 
Adams, for all the lovely fruit and flowers, 
and for coming so often to ask how I was 
getting along.” { 

“They've got the nicest little cold-storage 
flower shop on board,” protested Peter; 
“T simply couldn’t resist it.” ‘ 

‘‘And I supposed,” said Alice, “‘that the 
flowers came from father, an order given in 
New York, so many to be delivered every 
day.”’ 

‘They done me a lot of good,” said Mrs. 
Veigh, ‘‘and I’m grateful. What’s in them 
cups, Al-us?” 

Bouillon.” 

“IT do believe I’d relish a mouthful.”’ 

Peter had sprung after the deck-steward 
and in a moment had returned with a 
steaming, slopping-over cup. With his free 
hand he assisted Mrs. Veigh to a sitting 
position, and there was a great light of 
triumph in his eyes when he saw that she 
was really relishing the soup. 

‘“There’s one thing,” said Mrs. Veigh: 
“Even if you are poor, I bet you’d take 
real good care of Al-us.”’ 

“Wouldn’t I!” exclaimed Peter. “Oh, 
if you could only persuade Mr. Veigh to 
feel that way about me! And if you could 
only persuade him that I’m not always 
going to be poor.” 








‘‘ He don’t believe in self-made men,”’ said 
Mrs. Veigh. 

“He doesn’t? Why, I thought he prided 
himself “a 

‘““He knows too many men that started 
where he did and worked just as hard and 
never got nowhere.. And he knows in his 





secret heart that. what gave him his rise . 


was just bull-luck. He took over a graz- 
ing-proposition, and we worked like dogs, 
him and me; but there was something about 
the grass that poisoned the cattle, and we 
went clean bust, and then along come a 
young feller from the East and asked for 
dinner, and we told him our trials, and he 
took a heap of interest and rode all over the 
ranch. He stayed two or three days, and 
one night he come in laughing. And he 
says, ‘Say, do you know what ails your 
cattle?’ And we says, ‘No.’ And he says: 
‘Well, when the pasture is short they gets 
a certain amount of soil in their mouths, 
and unless you change about and raise 
ostriches, you’re courtin’ disaster. Only 
ostriches,’ he says, ‘can thrive on a diet of 
pure lead.’ So Mr. Veigh leased his prop- 
erty to a smelting company on a royalty 
basis, and except to buy bonds and cut 
coupons ever afterward, that’s all he ever 
done to make himself.”’ 


‘‘And he argues correctly,’”’ said Peter. - 


“That that sort of thing doesn’t happen to 
every ambitious and hopeful young man.”’ 


IV 


THE weather grew softer and softer. 
But not so the heart of Henery Veigh. A 
talkative man, he had made up for lost time 
by getting acquainted with every man, 
woman, and child on the ship. It was not 
so much that he loved mankind as that he 
wished his fellow passengers strictly to 
understand that not seasickness had kept 
him to his berth, but an inexplicable case 
ot poisoning. ; 

During his peregrinations of explanation, 
he received many compliments upon the 
good looks of his daughter.and of the young 
man to whom she was, most naturally, sup- 
posed to be engaged. He learned that those 
inevitable accidental meetings between the 
two had been in the nature of a continuous 
performance. And this enraged him. It 
enraged him, too, to learn that Adams, 
the beggar bank-clerk, had been send- 
ing daily presents of flowers to Mrs. 
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“ There's one thing,” said Mrs. Veigh: “ Even if you are poor, I bet youd take real. good care of Al-us™ 
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Veigh, and in other ways ingratiating 
himself. 

“When I had no more money than he 
has,” he boasted to that lady, “I didn’t 
send no presents to nobody.”’ 

“T guess I know that,” said Mrs. Veigh. 

‘And the more he shows himself worth- 
less and spendthrift, the more you turn 
against me!’’ exclaimed Henery Veigh 
bitterly. 

“T been thinking a heap lately,”’ said Mrs. 
Veigh, “‘and I don’t see no use interfering. 
In return for the money he'll get by marry- 
ing Al-us, he'll give her things that you 
can’t give her.” 

“Hunk! What things?” 

‘Why, he can visit anywhere he wants in 
New York! He belongs there, and he’s got 
good habits, and he’s a gentleman.”’ 

The less a man is a gentleman the more 
he is inflamed to have it hinted that he isn’t. 

“ Ain’t Iagentleman?’’ exclaimed Henery 
Veigh. 

For a time, Mrs. Veigh was silent. Then 
she said succinctly, 

“Tf he’s a gentleman, you ain’t. If you 
are, he ain’t.”’ 

Henery Veigh simply swelled like a pou- 
ter-pigeon, and rose and left her. She had 
hurt him cruelly. For much as he might 
protest and boast to others, he knew in his 
heart that she had spoken the truth. 

His insulted steps carried him to the 
extreme stern of the ship. Land was near, 
and a number of gulls were busy picking 
up such fragments of food as are con- 
tinually going overboard from a liner. 
Henery Veigh addressed them. 

“T ain’t no gentleman,” he said; “you 
hear me? I’m only a self-made blank ot a 
blank! But I tell you if that young feller 
don’t keep out of my way, I'll whip him 
within an inch of his life! If he don’t let 
my girl alone, I'll put the po-lice on him! 
If I was cast away on a desert island, I’d 
stay sooner than let him take me off, 
— 

But the gulls proved the most unsatis- 
factory of confidants. They didn’t pay the 
slightest attention to him. And after the 
fat little man had poured out several hun- 
dred words of bitter grievances, he became 
easier in his mind. In short, he had 
climbed back to that habitual mountain-top 
of self-satisfaction from which Mrs. Veigh’s 
reflections on good breeding had so rudely 
shaken him. 


“T’ll show him,” he said, and went for- 
ward. 

Land had just been sighted. Those who 
were not straining their eyes toward the 
distant strips of low-lying dark purple 
had stepped, or were stepping, into the 
smoking-room to celebrate the event. 
Henery Veigh was among those. who 
crowded to the bar. 

“Have a drink, Mr. Veigh?” 

With the words, “‘I don’t care if Ido,” 
half out of his mouth, Mr. Veigh turned 
and perceived that it was Peter Adams 
who had made him the polite offer of 
stimulant. Mr. Veigh assumed what he 
imagined to be a strong and haughty look, 
and said in a loud voice: 

“T only drinks with them as can afford 
totreat. You call yourself a gentleman, but 
if you keep buttin’ in on me, one of these 
days I'll whip you within an inch of your 
life.” 

Peter Adams, who was nearly a foot taller 
than Henery Veigh and a young athlete in 
his prime, turned deadly pale. He had been 
placed in what amounted to an impossible 
situation. Every man at the bar had 
heard. He felt that, on either side of him 
and behind him, these men were choking 
with laughter. His right arm tingled. He 
longed to strike and make an end of 
Henery Veigh then and there. But if he 
failed to control himself, why, it was 
“‘good-by, Al-us”’ forever and ever. 

So he merely turned, elbowed his way 
through the crowd, left the smoking-room, 
found Alice Veigh, and told her. 

“T don’t know what I ought to do,” he 
said. ‘Hostility as between man and man, 
I understand that. But a gratuitous insult 
like that, in public—my dear heart, it was 
the limit! If it had been any man but your 
father—why, I’d still be hitting him!”’ 

He tossed his hands in a gesture of de- 
spair. 

“There is still Andros Island to look for- 
ward to,”’ said Alice. 

“Will you marry me the minute I can 
support you?”’ 

‘“T’ll marry you, Peter,” she said, ‘‘ when- 
ever you say. But, of course, we couldn’t 
expect any help from father.” 

“We don’t want any help from father!”’ 
exclaimed Peter. ‘All we ask from him is 
common decency.” 

Suddenly a thought struck him, and he 
smiled with real cheerfulness. 
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“By the way,” he said, “‘ does your father 
fish?” 

“Fish?” said Alice. ‘‘That’s our real 
reason for coming. Why?”’ 

“‘Because,’’ said Peter enigmatically, “it 
goes to prove that there is more than one 
way of making money out of mahogany.”’ 


Vv 


THAT morning, in the dawn, his face 
already tanned by the tropic sun, his ex- 
ercising-shirt open at the throat, his fine, 
round, hard forearms exposed, his eyes 
clear and keen, any girl would have been 
proud to call Peter her lover, any woman 
would have been proud to call him her son. 

Three weeks later, when he returned to 
Nassau, his own mother would not have 
recognized him, and no self-respecting girl 
would have spoken to him. Twenty-one 
days of hardship had changed him from a 
well-fed, immaculate young gentleman into 
a lean and ragged beach-comber. 

On landing, three great temptations con- 
fronted him—a bath with soap, a shave, and 
a hair-cut. But he resisted these as if they 
had been deadly sins. He made only one 
concession to physical comfort. He bought 
a pair of sun-glasses—bright purple—and 
clapped them on with the same sense of 
relief that a man half dead with thirst 
finds water. And then he went back to 
the wharves and talked with some of the 
men who purvey boats and fishing excur- 
sions. 

With one of these, a half-breed, he was 


soon in animated discussion. In the up- — 


shot, they left the wharves and walked to 
the bank. Here, after some difficulty in 
getting himself recognized by the paying 
teller (he was even required to show the 
name-tape on his undershirt), he obtained 
ten pounds upon his letter of credit, and 
the complete confidence of the boatman 
who accompanied him. They returned 
to the wharves and put to sea in a hand- 
some mahogany fishing-launch. Peter spent 
the rest of the afternoon in learning how 
to run the particular motor which drove 
that particular launch, and in acquiring 
knowledge of the best fishing-grounds. 

It was dark when they returned to 
Nassau. 

“Now, to-morrow, old top,”’ said Peter, 
“sharp at dawn, and don’t you be late! 
And, remember, you’re not going to take 


me out fishing; I’m going to take you. 
We'll be all day at it, and if I don’t learn 
how, I’m a numskull.”’ 


VI 


HENERY VEIGH, a small black boy carry- 
ing his salt-water rod and his leather tackle- 
box, looked down complacently at the ma- 
hogany launch in which, since his arrival 
at Nassau, he had spent his happiest hours. 

“Morning, Dick,’ he said. But the 
man who rose from the work of oiling the 
motor and turned a bear. ed, goggled face 
upward was not the half-breed boatmar 
who had shown Henery Veigh so muck 
excellent sport. 

“Dick’s been poisoned, Mr. Veigh,’’ said 
this individual. ‘Nothing serious—ate a 
rotten grapefruit—has to quit work for a 
few days. He asked rre to take you out, 
seeing as he can’t.” 

“H’m!” said Veigh. “What do you 
know about fishing?” 

“Why, not much, Mr. Veigh!” said 
Peter, immensely relieved to see that no 
suspicion of his identity had entered Mr. 
Veigh’s mind. ‘But I know where the 
fish run on the different tides, and Dick said 
T could safely leave the fishing part to you. 
He says he never saw a visitor catch onto 
the ways of our fish as quick as you.” 

Henery Veigh’s chest and stomach swelled 
visibly. 

“Just wait till I hang something real 
big,” he said gruffly; ‘‘I guess I'll land him 
all right, all right!”’ 

Then his rod and tackle-box were handed 
down to Peter, and Veigh, seating himself 
gingerly on the edge of the wharf, permitted 
him self to be half lifted into the launch. 

“You want to come?”’ ke asked the small 
negro. 

“No, suh.” 

“T bet if I baited a shark-hook with you, 
I’d catch something worth while.”’ 

The small negro giggled and backed away 
from the vicinity of the launch. It was not 
the first time that he had felt compelled to 
enjoy this genial joke of Henery Veigh’s. 

“*Well—er—what is your name?” 

“Sam, sir,’ said Peter quickly; 
Weller.” 

“From the States?”’ 

“Originally.” 

“That’s right. And now, if you’re ready, 








““ 


Sam 


I’m ready.” 
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“Aye, aye, sir!” 

A moment later, the engines of the Julie 
began to tick pleasantly and oilily, and she 
shot from the shadow of the wharf into the 
delicious soft coloring of the dawn. 

‘Particular where you start in?” asked 
Sam, the boatman. ‘Because there’s 
one stretch up the coast that ought to 
be Al with the wind and tide as they 
—er—are.” 

““T don’t want to fish where it’s rough,” 
said Henery Veigh. ‘Rough water spoils 
my—my sense of touch. Otherwise F 

For quite a long time they did not 
exchange another word. Then Henery 
Veigh, who loved to talk, especially to 
people whom he really considered his in- 
feriors, grew restless. 

“You always been workin’ around 
boats?” he asked. 

“No,” said Sam; “it’s just temporary. 
I’ve got a knack with machinery, and— 
oh, I suppose every young man has his 
ambitions.” 

‘“You’re wrong there,” said Veigh. ‘“‘I 
know young men that ain’t got no more 
ambition than a turnip—fortune-hunters— 
some of ’em that would steal the pennies off 
a dead heiress’s eyes. What’s your ambi- 
tion?”’ 

“Why, money, I guess,” said Sam. 
“Same as other people.” 

“This ain’t no place to start in. There 
ain’t no money to be made in Nassau.” 

“No,” said Sam, “there isn’t, but off 
Athere’’—he waved in the general direction 
of Andros Island—‘there’s heaps of it. 
Only it takes capital to get it out. But not 
much capital—only as much as a good 
boatman can hope to save in five or six 
years, if he sticks to business and lives 
frugal.”’ 

“What is it they got over there?” 

““Mahogany, the best in the world, crab- 
wood, everything that goes to make a 
Pullman car shinier and handsomer than 
any other kind of acar. It’s the best stand 
of the best kind of mahogany that’s left 
anywhere in the world.” 

“Why ain’t it been lumbered before?” 

“T don’t know. But I’m going to lumber 
a” 

“What’s your idea?” 

‘““Machinery—a_ gas-power saw-plant, 
and half a dozen huskies from the Maine 
woods. I’d saw the straight-grained stuff 
into planks, and season ’em, to save 











weight, before I did any shipping. Why, 
it’s too easy!” 

And, very rapidly, he gave Mr. Veigh 
certain alluring figures concerning the ma- 
hogany market. 

‘“‘Dinged if it don’t sound good!” said 
Henery Veigh. “If I was a few years 
younger and a dinged sight poorer, you 
might find yourself with a partner on your 
hands.” 

“T’d like to show you some of the timber. 
I’m just back from a trip to the withinsides 
of Andros, marking down the first trees 
I’m going to get out. It’s a pretty place 
for a picnic. Maybe some day—there are 
ladies in your party, aren’t there?—you’d 
let me run you across. You could see for 
yourself—not the mahogany—that’s a long 
way from the coast—but the general con- 
ditions. I tell youlI’d give a heap to have 
the advice of a man like you on some of 
the details.”’ 

Henery Veigh’s chest and _ stomach 
swelled. Adulation was sweet to him. 

“You appear to be an honest, deserving 
feller, Sam,” he said; ‘‘and maybe one of 
thesedays— But Mrs.Veigh, she wouldn’t 
go. She gets seasick.” 

It was Sam’s lucky day. He was able 
to show Mr. Veigh the best fishing which 
that ardent sportsman had ever enjoyed in 
his life. And it was only when they crossed 
the bar of Nassau harbor on the return 
trip that the luck threatened to break. 

Henery Veigh by that time had defi- 
nitely promised to take his daughter for a 
picnic to Andros Island, and tentatively, 
dependent on wind and weather, had set a 
day in the not distant future; but the 
crossing of the bar was a choppy business 
and, for a few moments, cast a pale-green 
shadow over his love of the sea and things 
thalassian. But the smooth water inside 
the bar soon mended matters, and his face 
resumed its natural, superheated coloring. 

“There’s something wrong with my 
stummick,”’ he then protested. “That 
ain’t the first time she’s acted like that, all 
of a sudden, when I was least expectin’ it.” 

“Why,” said Sam, “I’ve been marveling 
that it didn’t happen sooner. If I’d eat 
that overripe grapefruit that you had for 
lunch, I’d a been sick myself—long before 
this.” 

“T guess I’ll have to cut ’em out,” said 
Henery Veigh, and he burst out into loud, 
forced laughter. ‘Anyone as didn’t know 
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“I don't know what I ought to do,” he said. “ Hostility as 
between man and man, I understand that. But a gratu- 
itous insult like that, in public—my dear heart, it 
was the limit! If it had been any man but your 


father—why, I'd still be hitting him! 
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the effects of overripe grapefruit and hot 
sunshine might have thought I was seasick 
—dodgast it!” ‘ 


Vil 


Hourty expecting the return of her 
lover or a sign from him, Alice Veigh did 
not in the least wish to absent herself from 
Nassau upon a picnic to Andros. But, 
except in some matter of lifelong moment, 
it had never yet proved worth while to re- 
sist the will of Henery Veigh. And so one 
morning at dawn, like a lamb to the slaugh- 
ter, she accompanied her father to the wharf 
where the Julie, provisioned overnight, 
awaited them. 

“You'll like that feller Sam,’ said 
Henery Veigh. ‘It’s a pity some of them 
earwig dudes you cotton to ain’t more like 
him. He ain’t goin’ to let no grass grow 
under his feet.”’ 

‘“‘T am sure,”’ said Alice, “from all your 
accounts of him, that he must be a worthy 
young man.’ But you won’t expect me to 
treat him as one of us, will you?” 

‘“*T don’t know why not! I got the feel- 
ings of a father to him. And, what’s more, 
if a scheme he’s-got still looks good to me 
after I’ve investigated, I’m going to finance 
him.” 

‘‘What sort of a scheme?” 

‘“* Mahogany.” 

At that word, Alice’s bored heart picked 
up, almost wildly; but .a sight of the 
grimy, begoggled boatman, the subject 
of so many recent parental rhapsodies, 
caused her heart once more to sink. 

** Al-us, this is Sam.” 

And now the boatman took a step for- 
ward, and Alice’s bewildered heart began to 
beat curiously. There was something about 
the man’s strong, easy, light motions that 
he could not disguise. She looked more 
closely at his face, and then, to her father’s 
delight, offered her hand. 

To Veigh’s eyes it was only. a perfunctory 
hand-clasp, but the tips of Alice’s fingers 
(which he could not see) had whitened under 
the pink nails, and in that atom of time she 
had told her lover, with a pressure clear as 
words, that she recognized him. 

And now the dreary spirit in which 
she had contemplated this  excursion- 
brightened. And as the Julie slipped 


from the shadow of the wharf, she ex- 
claimed to her father, 


“T suppose God could make a more 
beautiful day, but I’m sure he never did!” 

After a long time of swift running (and 
of somewhat useless gazing at the back of 
her lover’s head), Alice became restless. 

“T’m going to get Sam to show me how 
the engine works,” she said. 

Veigh, rather sleepy, now that the ex- 
citement of starting was over, sank back 
among the leather cushions in the stern, 
for a few moments contemplated the 
young people with approval, and then 
closed his dropping eyes, opened his mouth, 
and if he didn’t actually go to sleep, he 
actually did begin to snore. 

“T have been so frightened about you,” 
said Alice. ‘Where are we going?” 

“To Andros.” 

“Why?” 

“Oh,” said Peter, “if your dress wasn’t 
white and if my hands weren’t black with 
grease, and if your face wasn’t tender and 
mine dangerous as the back of a porcupine, 
and if I wasn’t afraid of breaking my 
glasses we 

An hour later, Henery Veigh emitted so 
terrible a snore that it waked him, and he 
sat bolt upright. 

“This,” said Peter hastily, “is the ac- 
celerator; you see it acts directly on the 
carbureter, which may or may not be 
stuffed with prunes, and——”’ 

Veigh came forward and joined them. 

“T tell you, sir,’’ said Sam, ‘‘she’s got her 
father’s gifts of quick understanding. Why, 
in another half-hour, she’d be mothering 
this motor as if she’d known it all her life. 
If it wasn’t for the reefs being tricky, I’d 
be willing to let her take charge right now. 
Yes; that’s Andros. And it’s not so far as it 
looks. We’re making good time.” 

“Looks from here as if it was covered 
with sage-brush. You wouldn’t think there 
was any big sticks, would you?” 

“No; but I can show you one or two that 
have broken loose from rafts and washed 
ashore. There’s one that shows a curly 
grain. I’m going to salvage it some day. 
It’s worth a thousand dollars delivered in 
New York to a veneering-mill.”’ 

“This young man is going to be rich be- 
fore he gets through,” said Veigh proudly. 

“T’m sure he will deserve everything he 
gets,” said Alice primly. 

An hour !ater they had landed upon the 
snow-white beach of Andros. And Sam 
was making a fire of driftwood. 
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‘Not that it’s co!d,”’ he explained, “but 
because this is a picnic.” 

“Ain’t this great!’’ exclaimed Henery 
Veigh, strutting and throwing out his 
chest. ‘“Ain’t it primitive! Ain’t it free 
and primordial! You say there’s no har- 
bor, Sam—none at all?”’ 

‘“No; there’s none. And the water is all 
pretty shallow, and there’s more rough 
weather than smooth. Those are the 
jokers in my deck of bowers. Getting the 
timber to the beach is easy. Ferrying it 
to the nearest port of entry is where the rub 
comes in. But when I’ve worked up the 
business big enough to warrant it, I'll 
build a ship of my own to meet the con- 
ditions.” 

And Sam _ forthwith poured forth 
the details of his plans with all the en- 
thusiasm of the young man to whom has 
been vouchsafed a vision of wealth and his 
heart’s desire. He talked so forcefully 
that before their eyes rose a sawmill, a 
village of neat houses, and lean Yankees who 
came and went about the business of earn- 
ing their own living and making other peo- 
ple rich. 

Then he made Alice and her father walk 
up the beach for half a mile. And he 
showed them several great logs of mahogany 
half buried in the sand, and, more impor- 
tant, a shallow swamp-like river, dense 
with mangroves, which, he told them, 
tapped the timbered interior of the island, 
and which he purposed to use as a 
highroad down which to bring logs to 
his mill. 

Then Henery Veigh, who was hungry 
and tired of walking, struck of a sudden a 
philanthropic attitude—chest and stomach 
well forward, tips of fingers thrust under 
waistband of trousers—and said: 

“Tt’s enough. I don’t ask no more. You 
got a good idea, and Henery Veigh’s brains 
and money is back of it. What would you 
say, young feller, to twenty-five thousand 
dollars to start with?”’ 

“Do you really mean that, Mr. Veigh?” 

“Yes. air.” 

“It’s too good to be true!”’ 

“Tt ain’t altogether because I’m keen to 
make money myself; but because I don’t 
make no mistakes about faces. And your 
style and way of goin’ at things suits me. 
Shake!” 

They shook. 

“And now,’ 


’ 


said Henery Veigh, “how 


about food? I’m empty, I don’t mind 
saying.” 

Sam hurried ahead to unpack the lunch- 
basket, and Alice followed with her father, 
whose anatomy was not designed for rapid 
locomotion. 

“Well,” said he, “what do you think of 
my find?” 

“Why, I think that if he got rid of those 
purple glasses and shaved every now and 
then, he’d be presentable enough.”’ 

“That’s you all over! You judge by 
outsides. If a dude comes along with 
smooth, pink cheeks and a la-dee-da way of 
talking, right off you fly to the conclusion 
that it’s a man. But when the real thing 
comes along, and I stick it right under your 
nose, you don’t recognize it. I don’t know 
any bigger average fool in this world than 
an American girl that’s had advantages.”’ 

“You'd talk very differently, father, if 
I came to you some fine morning and said, 
‘Father, I want to marry Sam, the boat- 
man.’”’ 

“TI would nof talk different!’ cried the 
obstinate parent. “I'd go right down on 
my knees, and I’d say: ‘Thank God, my 
girl knows a man when she sees one! She 
seems to have some sense in her bean after 
-_” 

‘* Because you know,” said Alice quietly, 
“T really might. We'll be seeing a great 
deal of him, now that you are going into 
business with him, and, somehow, in spite 
of the glasses and that disgusting prickly 
beard, he reminds me a little tiny bit of 
Peter Adams.”’ 

‘Good Gawd!” exclaimed Henery Veigh. 
“Why him and that milk-and-water pup 


‘ ain’t got a finger nail in common.” 


“‘Sam’s being filled with black grease,” 
said Alice. 

‘The only scheme Peter Adams ever got 
into his nut for gettin’ rich was to marry 
an heiress—haw, haw, haw!—and live off 
her pa.” 

Throughout the meal they talked busi- 
ness; and it was not until the fruit and 
chocolate-cake dessert that Henery Veigh’s 
lower jaw suddenly dropped and he began 
to stare at Sam in a peculiar manner. 

Too late, clutching with his right hand, 
our hero realized that the upper button of 
his exercising-shirt had come undone, and 
that the collar-band of his undershirt was 
exposed to all who might care to look. 

“You tell me,” said Henery Veigh, in a 
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we going? “To Andros” 
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strange, quivering voice, “what you doin’ 
in one of Peter Adams’ undershirts. It’s 
got his name on it!” 

“Why, Mr. Veigh,” said Peter, ‘I guess 
the cat is out of the bag. I am Peter 
Adams. And I’m happy to think that, 
now you know me better, you like me bet- 
ter.” 

“T’ll be dod-blasted and dinged!”’ said 
Henery Veigh. 

Alice burst out laughing. This was not 
a fortunate move. 

“That’s right,” cried Henery Veigh, in 
a fury; ‘‘laugh at your father’s shame and 
humiliation! As for you, you lily-livered 
lump of buncomb, I’1] have the law on you 
for traveling under a false name with intent 
to deceive.” 

“Tt’s curious,” said Peter gently, “that 
you should like me so much under one name 
and dislike me so much under another. 
Because, under whichever one I travel, I 
personally am exactly the same—same 
mind, same schemes, same heart. Of course, 
as Sam, the boatman, I am dirty and un- 
shaven, and as Peter Adams J hope I’m 
always clean and presentable; but in the 
great essentials, Sam and Peter are one and 
the same. It’s a pity : 

But at the top of his lungs Henery Veigh 
interrupted. 

‘*La-dee-da!”’ he shouted. 


La-dee-da!”’ 





“‘La-dee-da! 


VIII 


“Tr looks,” said Peter gently, ‘“‘as if we 
might have a rough crossing. It feels 
stormy to me. Maybe it would be better 
to spend the night on Andros.” 

“Andros, my grandmother!” exclaimed 
Veigh bitterly. “‘You get me right back 
to Nassau—you hear? And the minute 
we land, you hand me your bill and I'll 
pay it. And that’ll be the grand finale.” 

The Julie was soon under way; but it 
was at once obvious that the return journey 
was not to have about it anything in the 
nature of mill-pond conditions. The launch 
was in a skittish mood; she took a slap at 
every wave that came near her, or butted 
it, tossing shining fragments of it into the 
air. And as the land influence diminished, 
she gave imitations of an Atlantic liner in 
a blow. In other words, without slacking 
her pace, she rolled, pitched, and danced, 
and went through all the motions. 


These motions, however, did not at once 
have the customary effect of sea-motions 
upon Henery Veigh. It may have been 
because they were on so short and sharp 
a scale, or because the Julie was clean asa 
whistle and had about her no nauseating 
smell of bilge-water. Nevertheless, the 
father of our heroine was far from comfort- 
able, and the deceits which had been prac- 
tised upon him were now running second 
in his magnificent mind. First and fore- 
most, there darted thoughts of self. Could 
he save his personal dignity? Could he 
hold-on, or rather down, all the way to 
Nassau? Should he lie down or sit up? 
In what position did he risk the least? If 
anything should happen, how best, when he 
knew definitely that it was going to happen, 
should he avert attention from himself? 

He tried to think of other things, but 
found it impossible. He was like the man 
in Moliére who was always saying the same 
thing, and who thus explained his boring 
habit: “I always,” said he, ‘‘say the same 
thing, because it always 7s the same thing. 
Ifit wasn’t always the same thing, I wouldn't 
always say the same thing.” 

The threat of seasickness near or far is 
perhaps the most insistent thought to 
which the mind of man is subject. He may 
talk brilliantly upon other topics; he may 
laugh loudly anent unrelated things; he 
may rejoice in triumphs at cards, and 
smolder over reverses due entirely to bad 
luck; but as surely as ships roll and pitch 
in rough water, just so surely does the 
thought of seasickness haunt the depths of 
the indifferent sailor. 

It got rougher and rougher, and Henery 
Veigh felt worse and worse, but the Julie 
was now nearing the bar of Nassau harbor. 
Reyond was smooth water, and then all 
would be well. And all might have been 
well, but for a filial remark of Alice’s. 

“Vou look dreadfully, father,” she said. 
“Don’t you feel well?” 

“T been too long in this dinged sun- 
shine,” said Henery Veigh. ‘I shouldn’t 
wonder if I had fever.” 

Peter Adams overheard this conversation, 
glanced swiftly around, observed the color 
of Veigh’s face, smiled for the first time in 
two hours (for the boy’s heart had been 
made very heavy with what had happened), 
and, two minutes later, the engines of the 
Julie suddenly stopped. She had enough 
impetus to carry her through the remain- 
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ing deen water into the shallows over Nas- 
sau bar, and then she came to a dead halt. 
I should say that it was a dead halt, as 
far as progress was concerned; otherwise, 
her state had about it nothing ot so tame 
a nature. Without steerageway to steady 
her, she proceeded to meet every great wave 
that rolled over that bar at the worst 
possible angle, and all hope of continuing 
the voyage with outer dignity perished in 
the soul of Henery Veigh. 

‘“‘What’s the matter?” he cried, in a shrill 
voice. 

“Engine stopped.” 

“Can’t you fix it?” 

“Oh, yes. But it may take me a couple 
of hours.” 

“Hours!”’ howled Henery Veigh. ‘Oh 
—oh—” and was not able to articulate 
again for five minutes. Then, his face wet 
with tears, ““Why don’t they send out 
another launch to tow us in?” 

“They wouldn’t be so officious,”’ snapped 
Peter Adams. “They think we have 
stopped to fish. I’m afraid Ill have to 
take this engine all apart. What a 
bore!” 

Alice had crept unsteadily forward. 

‘* Did it stop, Peter,” she asked, “‘or was 
it stopped?” 

Peter did not exactly commit himself. 
He merely said, 

“Vengeance is very sweet 

In half an hour, Henery Veigh was a 
ghastly wreck. He rolled and moaned like 
a soul in torment. He would have clutched 
at death as drowning men are said to 
clutch at straws. 

“Honestly, Peter,’ said Alice, ‘he'll 
hurt himself. He can’t go on like this.”’ 

“Of course not,’ said Peter; “‘he can’t 
stand a little seasickness, poor dear, but 
you and I can go through life without each 
other. THat’s too easy.”’ 

Suddenly between spasms his voice came 
to them. 

“If you get her going in five minutes, 
I'll make it worth your while.” 

““There’s only one thing in this world 
that’s worth my while,’ Peter shouted 
back. 

Silence. It lasted for five minutes 
Then flesh and blood, and that awful 
emptiness which refused to believe that 
it was empty, found that they could stand 
no more. 
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“Anything I got — anything!’ he 
moaned. 

“‘Alice?”? This question was shot at 
him like a bullet. 

** Al-us—anything!” 

A minute later, the engines of the Julie 
were once more clicking steadily and cheer- 
fully. She gathered steerageway and, almost 
in less time than it takes to tell it, had 
crossed the bar into the mill-pond water 
beyond. Between the bar and the town 
Henery Veigh recovered miraculously. 

But he was a woebegone little man—a 
heart-broken little man. For, in the eyes of 
two people at least, his dignity and his 
authority were gone forever. He had been 
outrageously seasick, and upon one of the 
main propositions of life he had backed 
down. Still, somewhere in the wreckage, 
there floated, atomlike, a suggestion of com- 
fort. And he clutched at it. 

Peter Adams had shut off the Julie’s 
power for the last time, and, with dimin- 
ishing speed, she was running silently into 
the shadows of the land when Henery 
Veigh voiced his last hope. 

“Say,” he said, ‘‘did I eat a grapefruit 
for lunch?” 

“Did he eat a grapefruit!” exclaimed 
Peter Adams, in the warmest and most 
understanding way. “I should think he 
did! Look here, Mr. Veigh: Didn’t I 
warn you? Don’t you think it’s time that 
you credited me. with some sense about 
some things?” 

“He did tell me not to eat overripe 
grapefruit,” admitted Henery Veigh, “but 
I done it.” 

“Yes,” said Alice; ““and now you know 
what happens.” 

During this dialogue, Henery Veigh’s 
chest and stomach had swelled visibly. 
Peter Adams might be a worthless fortune- 
hunting la-dee-da dude, but he had tact. 
That was something. 

“At first,” said Henery Veigh, ‘I 
didn’t know what had happened to me. 
Dinged if I didn’t think I was seasick. 
But now it’s all explained, and now I’m at 
it, I may as well admit that you got more 
sense than I thought you had. Drop up 
to the hotel to dinner and we'll talk 
timber.” 


“Yes, of course. I'll be in the garden. 
How long does it take to shave?” 


Gouverneur Morris’s next story, ‘‘How She Learned Him to Write,’’ will appear in the July issue. 
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Pe: the Queen Bee mother, the mother Beast, and 3 





the mother Fowl in the fen, 
A call went up to the human world, to Woman, the 


mother of men. 

The call said, “Come: for we, the dumb, are given speech 
for a day, 

And the things we have thought for a thousand years we 
are going, at last, to say. 







Much they marveled, these women of earth, at the 
strange and curious call, 

And some of them laughed and some of them sneered, 
but they answered it one and all, 

For they wanted to hear what never before was heard 
since the world began 

The spoken word of Beast and Bird, and the message 
it held for Man. 
















“A plea for shelter,* the women said, ‘or food in the 
wintry weathers, 

Or a foolish request that we be dressed without their 
furs or feathers. 

We will do what we can for the poor dumb things, but 
they must be sensible.” Then 

The meeting was called, and a she bear stood and voiced 


the thought of the fen. 
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“Now this is the message we give to you (it was thus 
the she bear spake) 

» “You. the creatures of homes and shrines, and we of 
the wold and brake. 

We have no churches: we have no schools, and our 

minds you question and doubt, 

But we follow the laws which some Great Cause, alike 
for us all, laid out. 



















































**We eat and we drink to live; we shun the things that ¥& 
poison and kill, & 

And we settle the problems of sex and birth by the law 
of the female will, « 

For never was one of us known by a male, or made to 
mother its kind, 

Unless there went from our minds consent (or from what 
we call the mind). 
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“But you, the highest of all she things, you gorge your- 
selves at your feasts, 

F And you smoke and drink ina way we think would lower 
the standard of beasts, 

For a ring and a roof and a rag you are bought by your 
males, to have and to hold, 

And you mate and you breed without nature's need, 
while your hearts and your bodies are cold. 


“All unwanted your offspring come, or you slay them 
before they are born, 

And now the wild she things of the earth have spoken 
and told their scorn. 

We have no mind and we have no souls, maybe as you 
think—and still, | 

Never one of us ate or drank the things that poison = 
and kiil, 

And never was one of us known by male except by our 

wish and will.” 
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When they had all been chaffing and eating quantities ‘of muffins and buns and blackberry 


jam and cream for half an hour, Gerard Strobridge and his wife came in 
(Lhe Career of Katherine Bush) 
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ATHERINE BUSH has given up her position of shorthand typist in the office of Livingstone & Dev- 
ereux (familiarly known as “Liv & Dev’’), Jew-money-lendérs, and become secretary to Sarah Lady 
Garribardine, one of the great ladies of London society. This move upon her part is in the way of a well- 
formed plan to lift herself out of the environment in which she has been brought up and into one where she 
will find more congeniality—and perhaps attain conspicuous worldly success. Katherine is twenty-two and 
a girl of unusual intelligence. By diligent self-culture she has acquired a fondness for good literature, has 
learned to play the piano, and has taught herself French. Thus, she is already far above the cultural plane 
of her three sisters and two brothers with whom she lived at Laburnum Villa, in the London suburb of 
Bindon’s Green. They appear to her hopelessly vulgar, with ideals that are utterly sham and low. Their 
social aspirations are quite satisfied with the prospective entrance of the typically midde-class Mabel 
Cawber into the family as the wife of the brother Fred. With the exception of her eldest sister, Matilda, 
Katherine loathes them all. 

Among the clients of “ Liv & Dev” was Lord Algernon (“‘ Algy’’) Fitz-Rufus, the younger son of a stingy 
Welsh marquis. Katherine falls in love with him, and he, in turn, becomes very devoted, but she knows 
that his family would never forgive him if he married her and that the lives of both would be ruined. Nev- 
ertheless, so anxious is she to learn more about Lord Algy’s world and the ways of a gentleman that she ac- 
companies hirh on a three-day trip to Paris; but she is astute enough to see that a continuance ef their re- 
lations would be fatal to her ambition, so, although in love, she resolves to have nothing more to do with 
him. It is shortly after this that, through answering an advertisement, she obtains her new position and 
goes to live in the fine mansion in Berkeley Square. 

Lady Garribardine becomes greatly interested in her new secretary, who shows a passionate desire to 
learn and improve herself in every way, and the girl sees in her employer her sought-for model of the true 
aristocrat. This titled woman never loses sight of the responsibilities of her station and class. Katherine 
quickly assimilates her ideas, and looks around for others who can help her. A frequent visitor is Lady 
Garribardine’s nephew, Gerard Strobridge, who is married to Lady Beatrice, born Thorvil, a thoroughly 
unconventional woman. The pair go their own ways, and Gerard is, at the moment, devoting himself to 
Lao Delemar. Katherine believes him a man from whom she can learn true culture, and resolves, without 
thinking of possible consequences, that she will make him see in her more than his aunt’s secretary. 
An opportunity comes, one day, shortly before the Christmas holidays, which are to be spent at Lady Garri- 
bardine’s country house, Blissington Court. Katherine is to go home that evening for a party in honor of 
Matilda’s birthday, and she is the more anxious to do so because she learned of some trouble between her 
sister Gladys (a dressmaker’s apprentice) and the latter’s fiancé, and wishes to investigate. In the after- 
noon, Gerard obtains her services on some clerical work connected with charity that he is doing for his aunt. 
The girl succeeds admirably in making him notice her. They discuss many things, to the partial neglect 
of the business on hand, and when the young man goes back to his aunt, he feels like a man in a dream. 


? HAT are you thinking comfortable chair and devoured a bit of 
of, G?” Lady Garri- brown bread and butter. ‘The whole 


bardine said, noticing, 

after a little while, his 

preoccupation. ‘‘That 

wretched charity has 

tired you out, dear boy. I hope Miss Bush 
was efficient?”’ 

“Quite.” And he lay back in his very 
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thing is practically finished. Your secre- 
tary very kindly said she would complete 
alone the last directions, which she took 
down in shorthand.” 

“Then it will be done, G; she is a young 
person of her word.”’ 

Mr. Strobridge did not become expan- 
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sive; it was fortunate, he thought, that he 
had never yet shown any interest in 
Katherine Bush, because very little es- 
caped his aunt’s perceptions. 

She was already wondering what caused 
his absence of mind. He surely was not 
being so foolish as to have allowed himself 
to become seriously enamored of Lio 
Delemar! Her precious Gerard—this must 
be ascertained at once! 

‘Lio telephoned just now that she would 
not come to the play to-night. Really, 
the caprices of these pretty women are 
quite intolerable, throwing one over at a 
moment’s notice—masses of selfishness and 
conceit.” 

“Ves; aren’t they?” languidly. 

This did not sound a lover’s disappoint- 
ment; but perhaps he was prepared for 
her news, and Lio’s proposed absence was 
what caused his depression. 

““What excuse has she given you?” 

He looked surprised. 

“None. I did not know that she had 
chucked. Did she give any reason?” 

“Some nonsense about a friend of her 
mother’s having turned up. I was so 
annoyed that I put the receiver down.” 

‘You must console me, Seraphim.” And 
he leaned forward and took his aunt’s 
fat hand. ‘Lio would never be missed 
if a man might count upon you for his 
partner.” 

“Flatterer!”’ But she smiled complacent- 
ly. “The Colvins can both talk to Tom 
Hawthorne, then. I had intended Henry 
Colvin to be my portion—he is a bright 
creature and distracted me at dinner 
last week. But I am tired, and I always 
prefer you, G. Ah, if you had only been 
my son!” 

“It would have destroyed the happiest 
of relationships in the world—and you 
know it! A son you could overscold; a 
mother I could overrespect. Let us thank 
heaven for the charming courtesy-tie that 
we enjoy.” 

‘“‘T wish you would have a son, though, 
G; you know I am perfectly indifferent to 
Emmeline’s boy.” 

“‘T shall never have any Strobridge chil- 





dren, Seraphim. Beatrice would faint at _ 


the idea. We only touched upon domestic 
pretenses, and got them all over with the 
very lightest effort in the first week. Be- 
sides, one would not want a Thorvil child; 
there is a mad streak in the whole family, 


I have often thought. I am much inter- 
ested in heredity.” 

He did not add how greatly the afternoon 
had augmented this interest. 

‘““Yes—did you chance to notice my 
secretary’s hands? It is just a freak, of 
course, or a harking-back—many of the ex- 
quisitely aristocratic features one finds in 
old villagers, for instance, date from the 
droit de seigneur.” 

“The whole question of heredity is a 
frightfully serious one, of course, and we 
are in a stupendous muddle at the present 
time, with the inroads of the Lord knows 
who to muddy the stream.” 

“Do you suppose that is the cause of 
the dry rot which has got into us? Or is it 
that we are really rusting out?” 

“Tt is luxury and humanitarianism and 
absence of national foes which have sent us 
to sleep—and forgetfulness of dignity and 
duty. We eat the food of those whose 
fathers fed in our fathers’ kitchens, and not 
because they are worthy and nice—that 
would be quite justifiable, if so—but just 
because they are rich and have a superb 
chef, or because they are giving our younger 
sons a lift in the city. I loathe all money- 
making and trade. I am thankful that I, 
at least, can stand on my own feet, though 
I see the sad decadence in all around me— 
But I must not talk like this; it depresses 
and ages me. By the way, Stirling had the 
impertinence to tell me that she thought 
my new foupées from Paris are too light. 
What do you say, G?” 

He looked at her critically, at the clever, 
shrewd, painted old face and the ridiculous 
girlish wig; and then he kissed her hand 
again and told her the truth. Something 
about her words touched him infinitely. - 

“T adore very dark hair when it is going 
gray, Seraphim. I have often thought how 
beautiful you would be if you burnt all 
those things. Your sense of humor is so 
supreme, they always seem incongruous.”’ 

“T will, then, this very New Year, while 
we are at Blissington. It will be the sen- 
sation when we return to town. Sarah 
Garribardine with snow-white hair!” 

“‘No—iron-gray. It will make your 
eyes brighter.” 

“Tt shall be done!” Then she laughed 
softly. ‘“G, how goes it with Lao? You 
are not in love?” 

Mr. Strobridge shook his head regret- 
fully. 
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Mrs. Delemar was lying upon her sofa, smoking scented cigarettes while she 


discussed her heart's secrets with a dearest friend 
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“Alas, not an atom! I fear it won’t last 
until the Easter recess, even.” 

“She is artificial.”’ 

“Extremely.” 

“And hopelessly vague.”’ 

“Yes; but quite charming.”’ 

“Beatrice says she pretends to be full 
of sex and other dreadful natural 
things.” 

“But she is quite wrong about Lio; 
she is as cold as ice. She smiles with 
equal sweetness upon the waiters when 
we are lunching out. She is merely a 
lovely woman demanding incense from all 
things male.”’ 

“Beatrice said ‘pretends,’ remember— 
Beatrice is not at all dense!” 

“No; quite a subtle companion when not 
composing odes or discussing the in- 
tensity of blue with Hebe Vermont.” 

“Are you glad Lio is coming for Christ- 
mas?”’ 

‘*“Y—es. I shall want some of your very 
best champagne.” 

‘You shall have it, G, and I will try to 
make things difficult for you as a sort of 
appetizer. I have some kind of feeling 
that you are depressed, dear boy? I am 
putting Lio in the parrot-suite.”’ 

“Tt will suit her admirably.”’ 

Then they both laughed. 

‘“‘But you are depressed, G?”’ 

“A shadow of coming events, perhaps, 
not exactly disaster, or I should be what 
the Scotch call ‘fey.’” 

And Gerard Strobridge sighed. He felt 
very fatigued and disturbed and he hardly 
knew what. 

Lady Garribardine did not press the 
matter. She had enormous tact. 


Mrs. Delemar, at that moment, was 
lying upon her sofa in a ravishing saffron- 
gauze tea-gown, smoking scented cigarettes 
while she discussed her heart’s secrets with 
a dearest friend. 

‘Gerard is madly in love with me, Agnes. 
I hardly know what to do about it. I have 
chucked him for to-night, on purpose to 
give him a setback.” ‘ 

“Tt will be most cozy dining here alone 
with Bobbie Moreland and Jimmy and me. 
You were quite right, darling.” 

**Poor Bobbie, back from that horrible 
India where he has been for a year—of 
course, I could not refuse him! But Lady 
Garribardine is wild.” 


Katherine Bush 


“Tt would not do to offend her—really, 
Lio sweet. You must be penitent and 
send her some flowers to-morrow.” 

If Katherine Bush had been there, she 
would have seen a strong likeness in Mrs. 
Delemar to her future sister-in-law, Mabel 
Cawber; her cigarette ash was knocked 
off in almost as dainty a fashion as that 
lady employed in using her spoon. . Mrs. 
Delemar never ceased remembering that she 
was a beautiful woman and must act ac- 
cordingly; the only difference between 
them was that Mabel Cawber never forgot 
that she was a perfect lady, and was de- 
termined that no one should miss this fact 
if she could help it. Their souls were on a 
par—or whatever animating principle did 
duty as a soul in each. 

Mrs. Delemar returned to the subject 
of Gerard with a sigh, telling her friend 
Agnes the most intimate things he had said 
to her, and giving her pleasing descriptions 
of her own emotions, too. Gerard was a 
feather for any woman’s cap, and Agnes 
should know how crazily in love he was 
with her. 

“T think he’ll do something desperate. 
I wish men were like us, don’t you?” 

‘““One must please the creatures, or they 
would not stay.” 

“Yes; but, oh, isn’t it a shocking bore! 
If they only knew!” 


Katherine Bush, meanwhile, was arriv- 
ing at Laburnum Villa, where a crowd of 
sisters and friends welcomed her home. 

Fresh from the entrancing fencing match 
with Gerard Strobridge, their well-meant 
chaff and badinage sounded extremely 
bald. 

But, among them, poor Gladys was 
silent, and sat with flushed cheeks and 
overbright eyes, looking at Katherine. 

“T want to talk to you, Glad,” the 
latter said kindly. “Lady Garribardine 
has given me ten pounds to get a real even- 
ing frock with. I must have it to take 
down to Blissington for Christmas—we go 
to-morrow week. What can I get in the 
time?”’ 

Gladys was all interest at once. Clothes 
were a real passion for her. She devised 
something pretty; but five pounds would 
be quite enough. Katherine had better 
have two dresses—a black, and that lovely 
new shade of mauve. 

“T’ll have the black, the very simplest 
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that there can be, if you know of one of 
your hands who could make it for me. I'll 
leave it entirely to you.” 

Gladys was delighted, and then her large, 
prominent eyes grew haunted and wistful. 

“T’d like awfully to talk to you to-night, 
Kitten,” she said. ‘May I come to your 
room?” 

Permission was given, and they all went 
to supper. 

It was exactly as Katherine had 
described it that afternoon, and Mr. 
Prodgers was there in his best frock coat, 
more full of what Miss Ethel Bush called 
“swank,” mixed with discomfort. than 
Katherine had ever known him. If she had 
not felt so deeply that these people were 
her own flesh and blood, she could have 
been amused by the whole thing. 

Nothing could equal the condescension 
of Miss Cawber. Lady Garribardine’s 
name was not entirely unknown to her— 
although, to be sure, it was not in the same 
class as that of the Duchess of Dashington, 
Lady Hebe Vermont, or any of the ‘“‘smart 
set;”’ but still it chanced, now and then, to 
appear in the society column of the Flere, 
she rather thought as the patroness ot 
some dull old political thing—and, yes— 
more recently in connection with those 
tableaux vivants, which Miss Cawber was 
dying to hear the details of. Perhaps 
Katherine could gratify this need. 

“Did Hebe Vermont look a dream as 
Sicchy and Lord St. Aldens as Cupid? My, 
they must have been a pair! I always do 
say to Fred when we meet them at church- 
parade of a Sunday that they are the real 
thing.” 

Katherine, for once, took up the gaunt- 
let, while one of her sphinxlike smiles hovered 
about her mouth. 

“Lady Hebe Vermont played Psyche— 
if that is who you mean by ‘Sicchy’—but 
who is Lord St. Aldens, Mabel? Mr. John 
St. Aldens, who acted Cupid, is an honor- 
able. He is a baron’s son; his father is 
Lord Hexam.” 

Mabel reddened. While maintaining, for 
the most part, a rather chilling silence with 
her, Katherine had never before deliber- 
ately crossed swords. She felt indignant. A 
paid companion to try to make her look 
foolish before the others—she who had 
never done a stroke of work, even ina busi- 
ness house, in her life! She would have to 
put this future sister-in-law in her place, 


and no mistake! Her manner plainly 
showed that Katherine was in disgrace 
as she answered loftily: 

“Really, I ought to know. My father 
was a great friend of his father, and often 
went to their place.” 

“Tn what capacity, Mabel?”’ Katherine 
smiled. ‘‘We none of us remember your 
father, but ‘Liv’ told me once, when I 
asked him, that he had been an underclerk 
at Canford & Crin’s, the St. Alden solici- 
tors, and then passed the examinations. 
From what I’ve learned about these sort 
of people by living among them for a 
month, I don’t expect Lord Hexam was 
very intimate with Mr. Cawber—but we are 
all acquainted in the same way, aren’t we, 
Tild? You remember hearing of this 
family from mother’s father, who was their 
butcher for the river-house at Maiden- 
head.” 

Mabel glared. This was sheer imperti- 
nence; her queenship of this circle was not 
being treated with proper respect. How 
vulgar of Katherine! 

Mabel’s refinement was almost of the de- 
gree of the Boston lady who insisted upon 
the piano’s “‘limbs” being put into panta- 
loons with frills. She would hardly have 
spoken of a butcher. She felt particularly 
annoyed now, also, because the clerk 
episode was a fact which she thought was 
quite unknown—the solicitorship at Bin- 
don’s Green having gloriously advanced 
the family fortunes. 

Poor Matilda was quite upset, and re- 
proached Katherine when she succeeded in 
getting her into a corner alone. 

‘““Whatever did you speak to Mabel like 
that for, Kitten? And Iam sure we need 
not tell everyone about grandpa—since he 
did not live here.” 

‘Her nonsense makes me feel quite sick, 
Tild; she is always pretending some ridicu- 
lous knowledge and acquaintanceship with 
the aristocracy. She gets all the names 
wrong, and gives herself away all the time; 
it does her good to be found out once ina 
way.” 

Matilda could bear this side of the 
affair, but resented the allusion to the 
butcher with undiminished fervor. 

“Oh, what awful snobs you all are!’ 
Katherine exclaimed, exasperated out of 
her amused tolerance at last. “I am not 
the least ashamed of him; I am proud, on 
the contrary. He was honest and made 
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money. Why are you and Mabel and all 
your friends such absurd shams, Tild? 
There is nothing disgraceful in being lower 
middle class; it is honorable and worthy. 
Why on earth pretend to belong to another, 
when anyone who knows can see it is un- 
true—or, if you hate your real station, then 
do as I am doing—educate yourself out of 
it?” 

‘Educate myself out of it!” Matilda was 
incensed. ‘Why, I’m sure we are all as 
fairly educated as any ladies need be!” 

This point of view naturally ended the 
argument for Katherine; she could only 
smile again. 

‘All right; it is your birthday, dear old 
Tild, so I won’t quarrel with you! By the 
way, where is Bob Hartley? I don’t see 
him here to-night.” 

The fiancé of Gladys was prevented 
from coming by a severe cold, she was 
informed. 

And so the evening passed with bunny- 
hug and games, and the gramophone shouted 
forth its nigger songs, in which they all 
joined. 

‘Hasn’t it been too lovely, Kitten,” 
Matilda said affectionately, her whilom in- 
dignation fled as they walked up the nar- 
row stairs. “I’ve never had such a perfect 
birthday party, and I am sure you could 
not have had a more refined, enjoyable 
evening, not in any home.”’ 

Katherine kissed her as she turned into 
her room. 

“You dear old Tild!”’ she said, and then 
presently Gladys came in. 

Katherine was seated in a shrunk dress- 
ing-gown which she had left behind, and 
Em’ly had lighted a fire in the attic 
grate. 

The two girls looked at one another, and 
then Gladys was asked to sit down. 

“T know what you are going to say.” 
And Katherine’s voice was deep and level. 
“Vou have got into trouble, of course, 
and Bob Hartley is not playing the 
game.” 

Gladys burst into passionate sobs. 

“However did you guess, Kitten? Why, 
Tild doesn’t know a thing!” 

“Most likely not. Well, what do you 
want him to do—marry you?”’ 

“Why, of course, Katherine; that is 
what he promised most solemnly before- 
hand—at Brighton. You know, it is his 
mother who has kept him back; his aunt 


Katherine Bush 


Eliza, with whom we stayed, is quite willing 
for me. I am sure I’m as good as him, 
anyway. It is his mother, I tell you, has 
got at him!” 

“Does she know?” 

“Oh, my, I hope not! No one knows 
but you—and Bob.” 

‘Have you told him he must marry you 
at once?” 

“Yes; I’ve implored him to on my bended 
knees.”’ 

‘* And he has refused?” 

“Yes; he can’t break his mother’s heart, 
he says, and speaks of going to Australia.” 

“Very well; go to bed now, dear—I will 
see him to-morrow and see what I can do. 
I think he will marry you next week, per- 
haps, after all. You must undertake the 
inventing of a reason for the suddenness to 
the family if I accomplish the faet. Go 
now, dear—I want to,think.”’ 

Gladys sobbed her gratitude. 

““And you don’t believe I am really bad, 
Kitten, do you? Indeed, I never wanted 
anything—but Bob. We went to the thea- 
ter one night and had a bit of supper— 
and, afterward, I was so afraid he would be 
off to Carry Green if I didn’t do as he 
wished.” 

Two great tears grew in Katherine’s 
beautiful eyes and rolled slowly down her 
white cheeks. 

‘‘T think most men are devils, Glad—but 
nine-tenths of the women are fools, and fools 
always have to pay the price of everything 
in life. A woman always loses a man if 
she gives way to him against her conscience. 
You felt you were sinning all the time, I 
suppose? ”’ 

“Why, of course, Kitten—I’m really a 
good girl!” 

“Then what else could you expect? 
If you feel you are doing wrong, you 
must know you will be punished. That 
attitude of yours was bound to have 
drawn—this! I tell you, Glad, no one 
of your sort can afford to step one foot 
aside out of the narrow path. You’ve 
‘sinned,’ as you call it, for love. And 
you have practically lost Bob—remember 
this, and never give way to him in any- 
thing again.”’ 

“Why did you have the tears in your 
eyes, Katherine—you so cold?” 

“Tt was stupid of me, but the incredible 
pitifulness of some parts of life touched me 
for a moment. Now, go to bed, dear— 
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and keep your courage up. Don’t let Tild 
know; it would break her heart—and think 
of Mabel!”’ 

“Oh, my!” wailed Gladys, and went 
toward the door. 

Katherine jumped up suddenly and gave 
her the ten-pound note which had. been 
lying under a box of matches on the imi- 
tation-oak dressing-chest. 

“Here, Gladys, get the little black frock 
for me just as cheaply as ever you can. 
Lady Garribardine will never know what 
it cost; she is accustomed to pay forty 
or fifty pounds for her evening dresses— 
and you keep all the rest. If—if—Bob 
should not be reasonable to-morrow, it 
might be useful for you to have some 
money that you need not account to Tild 
for—I know she looks after everything 
that you have got.” 

“But you will make him, Katherine; oh, 
you will if you can—you are so clever— 
and he’ll be in the train if you go by the 
early one. You'll have him alone.”’ 

“Very well. Bring me up aslice of bread 
or anything you can find when you first go 
down; I can’t stand the family breakfast, 
and I will just rush off by the eight-five.”’ 

What she said to Mr. Bob Hartley she 
never told anyone, but it was extraor- 
dinarily effectual; it contained biting scorn 
and heavy threats. Among them, his chief 
should know of his conduct that very day, 
before he could possibly sneak off to Aus- 
tralia, unless he went and got a special 
license. The Registry Office would do very 
well, but, by the following Wednesday, 
Gladys must be his wife or Katherine's 
scorpion whip would fall. He should be 
thrashed by Fred and Bert and Charlie 
Prodgers, too. She would have no mercy 
upon him—none at all. 

“You poor, mean, sanctimonious, mis- 
erable cur!” were some of her parting words 
to him. ‘Come into this telegraph-office 
with me and send this wire to Gladys this 
minute: ‘Will you honor me by marrying 
me on Tuesday—if so, get ready.’ You can 
pretend you had a secret wedding to save 
expense, and tell them at home on Christ- 
mas day.” 

Mr. Hartley was a thorough coward; 
his plans were not matured enough yet to 
go to Australia, and his present berth was 
a good one; so he felt it was wiser to give 
in and do what he was bid. And presently 
Katherine got into a taxi and was whirled 


back to Berkeley Square, where, later in 
the day, her sister’s telegram of rapturous 
thanks came to her. 

But when she was alone that night by 
her comfortable fire, she let a volume of 
Flaubert drop on her knees and looked into 
the coals, her thoughts going back tothe 
painful incident. Here was a plain indi- 
cation of the working of laws shown in her 
own case, and the difference between it and 
that of Gladys. Alas, the piteous fate of 
weaklings! 

And then she set herself to analyze 
things. “‘Whether the accepted idea of 
morality is right or is wrong—of God or of 
man—those who break its laws are cer- 
tainly drawing to themselves the fright- 
fully strong current of millions of people’s 
disapproval, and so must run great risk of 
punishment.” 

Thus she mused, and then her eyes grew 
wide as she gazed into the glowing coals. 
What if, some day, she should have to pay 
some price for her own deviation from rec- 
ognized standards? 


XII 


CuristmMas day fell upon a Tuesday in 
1911, and on the Saturday before, Kather- 
ine Bush accompanied her employer and 
the two dogs down to Blissington in the 
motor. She had only been in one for short 
drives in the Bois with Lord Algy, so to 
tear through the frozen country was a 
great joy to her, although, not possessing 
proper wraps, she was rather cold. 

“You must have a fur coat, Miss Bush. 
I am greatly annoyed that I did not remark 
that you were insufficiently clad before 
we started. Here, crouch down under this 
rug—and there is an extra one at my feet 
you must wrap round you.” 

Katherine was grateful. 

“Stirling must find you some warm 
garment of mine while we are at Blissing- 
ton. I have no patience with idiots who 
deliberately take cold.”’ 

Katherine agreed with her. 

“Do you know the English country, or 
are you quite a cockney girl?” she was 
then asked. 

“No; I hardly know it at all. I know 
Brighton and a lot of seaside places, but 
we never chanced to go to the country for 
our holidays.”’ 

“Tt is a wonderful place, the English 
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country, the most beautiful in the world, I 
think. It will interest me immensely to 
hear vour impressions of it; after a week 
you must tell me.”’ 

‘“‘T shall be very pleased to do so.” 

““‘We pass Windsor—you must go over 
it some day; it is only twenty miles from 
Blissington. Are you interested in his- 
torical associations?” 

“Extremely—any places which are sat- 
urated with the evolution of men and na- 
tions are interesting, I think. I am afraid 
I would not care to go to Australia or any 
new country.” 

Lady Garribardine turned and looked at 
her secretary. The creature evidently had 
a brain, and this would be a good oppor- 
tunity to draw her out. 

“You feel the force of tradition, then?” 

“Oh, yes, in everything. It acts for 
generations in the blood; it makes people 
do all sorts of things, good and bad, quite 
without reason.”’ 

Lady Garribardine chuckled—she loved 
discussions. 

‘“How does it act in yourself, for in- 
stance?” 

‘“‘] have tried to stop its action in my- 
self, because I saw the effect of the tradi- 
tions of my class in my brothers and sisters, 
and how stultifying it was.”’ 

“You certainly seem to have emerged 
from them in an extraordinary manner! 
How did you set about it?” 

Katherine thought a little, and then 
answered deliberately: 

“T always wanted to know the reason 
why of everything, and I soon felt sure that 
there was no such thing as chance, but 
that everything which happened was part 
of some scheme. And I always desired to 
be able to distinguish between appearance 
and reality, and I got to understand that 
personal emotion distorts all reality and 
creates appearance, and so I began to try 
to dissociate things from personal emotion 
in my judgments of them.” 

“Yes—but how about tradition?”’ 

“Tradition suggested certain views and 
actions to me; but looked at without emo- 
tion, I saw that they were foolish. I ana- 
lyzed my brothers’ and sisters’ ideas and 
instincts, because I wanted to see if what 
I did not like in them was inevitable in 
myself, too, from the force of tradition, or if 
there was any way to get rid of stupidities.”’ 

“And you found?” 
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“Of course that everything, even in- 
stincts, can be eradicated, if only their 
origins can be traced and the will is strong 
enough to overcome them.” 

“Yes; everything depends upon will. 
And you found time for all this reasoning 
while you kept the accounts at the pork- 
butcher’s?”’ 

Lady Garribardine’s eyebrows ran quiz- 
zically up into her forehead, and there was 
a twinkle in her eye. She was greatly 
amused. 

‘“Yes; in the evenings.” 

‘“No wonder you have emerged! You 
do not allow yourself to have any emotions, 
then?” 

Katherine looked away demurely. 

“T try not to indulge in them; it is more 
prudent to watch their action in others.” 

‘“Have you ever been in love, child?” 

‘It depends upon what one calls love.” 
The tone was dignified. Katherine did 
not think this quite a fair question. 

Lady Garribardine laughed apprecia- 
tively. 

“You are quite right. I should not 
have asked you that, since we were 
upon a plane of discussion in which even 
women do not lie to one another.” 

“Tf your ladyship will permit me to say 
so, women have very little notion of truth, 
I think.” 

“Oh, that is too bad! You must always 
stand up for your sex.” 

‘Forgive me for differing, but I should 
be acting from good nature in that case, 
not from justice.” 

Lady Garribardine was delighted. 

“So you think we are not truthful as a 
company?” 

“Oh, no; we have no love of abstract 
truth, truth for itself. When we are 
truthful in our general dealings with people, 
it is either because we have decent char- 
acters or religious views, or for our own 
ends, not from a detached love of truth.”’ 

“What a cynic! And how about men?” 

‘““A man is truthful because he likes 
truth, and to tell lies he feels would de- 
grade him.” 

“And yet men always lie to women— 
have you remarked that, girl?” 

“Yes; that seems to be the one excep- 
tion in their standard of truth.” 

“How do you account for this? Have 
you found the ‘reason why’ of this pecu- 
liarity?”’ 











“Tt seems presumptuous of me to give 
my views to your ladyship.”’ 

“T think I am the best judge of that 
matter.”” And Lady Garribardine frowned 
a little. “‘I asked a question.” 

Katherine answered then immediately. 
She was not quite pleased with herself for 
her last remark; it had laid itself open to a 
snub. 

“Original man had no regard for women 
—they were as the animals to him. He 
would not have felt degraded in lying to 
animals—because such a thing could not 
occur. He would not consult animals; he 
simply ordered them.” 

“Well?” 

“Then, as soon as he had to consider 
women at all, he tound it easier to lie to 
them because of their want of understand- 
ing and chattering tongues, and as he did 
not consider that they were his equals in 
anything, no degradation was entailed in 
making things easy for himself with them 
by lying to them.”’ 

‘*How ingenuous!’ 

“That is how it seems to me, and so 
things have gone on—tradition and instinct 
again—until even now, when man_ is 
forced to consider women, the original 
instinct is still there, making him feel that 
it does not matter lying to them.” 

‘“‘T believe you are right. You are nota 
suffragette?”’ 

“Oh, no; I like women to advance in 
everything, but unless you could destroy 
their dramatic instinct and hysteria, I 
think it would be a pity for a country if 
they had votes.” 

“You despise women and respect men, 
then?” 

“Not at all. It would be like despising 
bread and respecting water. I only despise 
weakness in either sex.” 

‘Well, Miss Bush, I think you have a 
wonderfully stored mind. I don’t feel 
that ninety pounds a year and drudgery is 
the right thing for you. What is to be 
done?” 

Katherine gave one of her rare, soft 
laughs. 

“Believe me, madam, the lessons I am 
learning in your ladyship’s service are 
worth more to me than my salary. I am 
quite contented, and enjoy my drudgery.”’ 

“So you are learning lessons, are you?” 
Lady Garribardine chuckled again. ‘Of 
the world, the flesh, or the devil?” 
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“A little of all three, perhaps,” Katherine 
answered, with shy demureness. 

‘Look here, young woman: I have re- 
marked more than once that you possess a 
quality—almost unknown in ninety-nine 
females out of a hundred, and non-existent 
in the middle classes—a fine sense of 
humor. It is quite out of place, and, like 
the royal rose imprinted upon the real 
queen’s left shoulder, I expect we shall 
discover presently that the butcher and 
baker forebears are all moonshine and 
that you are a princess in disguise— See, 
that is Windsor; isn’t it fine?” 

‘“‘Ah, yes!” cried Katherine. ‘It makes 
one think.’ 

They were rushing along the road from 
Staines where they could see the sp'endid 
pile standing out against the sky. 

“All those old gray stones put together 
by brutes and fools and brains and force! 
I will take you there myself some day.”’ 

**T shall love to go.” 

Then her ladyship became quite silent, 
as was her custom when she felt inclined so 
to be. The obligation to make conversa- 
tion never weighed upon her. This made 
her a delightful companion. They arrived 
at the park gates of Blissington Court 
about one o’clock, and Katherine Bush 
felt again a delightful excitement. She 
had never seen a big English country home 
except in pictures. 

The lodge-keeper came out. He was an 
old man in a quaint livery. 

“TIT cannot stand the untidy females 
escaping from the wash-tub who attend to 
most people’s gates. This family of Peter- 
son have opened those of Blissington for 
two hundred years, and have always worn 
the sarre sort of livery from father to son. 
Their intelligence is at the lowest ebb, and 
they make capital gatekeepers. There is 
generally a ‘simple’ boy or two to carry 
on the business. The women folk keep out 
of sight—it is a tradition in the family; 
they take a pride in it. I give them un- 
usually high wages, and whatever else 
grows more and more idiotic, the gate- 
keeping instinct survives in full force. 
There are three lodges—all kept by Peter- 
sons.” 

“How wonderful!” said Katherine. 

““Good-day, Jacob—the family well? 
Jane quite recovered from the chicken- 
pox, eh?” 

“Quite well, your ladyship.” And the 
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old man’s wandering eyes were fixed in 
adoration upon his mistress’s face. “And 
your ladyship’s godchild, Sarah, is grow- 
ing that knowing, my daughter can hardly 
keep her from the front garden.”’ 

“T am delighted to hear it. I shall be 
stopping in to see you to-morrow—tell 
Mrs. Peterson. This is my new secretary, 
Miss Bush, Jacob. You will know her 
again, won't you?”’ 

“Tl try to, your ladyship’—a little 
doubtfully, and he bowed deeply as the 
motor rolled on along a beautiful drive 
through the west park, with its groups of 
graceful deer peering at them from under 
the giant trees. 

Katherine was taking in the wholé scene 
—the winter day and the brown earth and 
the blue sky and the beauty of it all! 

Yes; this sort of thing was what must be 
hers some day—when she had fitted herself 
to possess it. 

They came to another gate, and yet 
another—iron ones with no lodges, and 
then they swept through a wide avenue 
with sprucely kept edges and so on up to 
the front door. 

It was a long, irregular building which 
Katherine saw, principally built in the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century and added to 
from time to time. It was very pictur- 
esque, and, when they were inside, the hall 
proved to be very fine. Jt was huge and 
square and paneled with some good Grin- 
ling Gibbons carving and quantities of 
indifferently painted ancestors, for the most 
part, in stiff, peers’ robes. They had been 
a distinguished crew, not of the fox-hunt- 
ing type. 

“These are my people, Miss Bush, not 
Garribardines,”’ her ladyship said, pointing 
to the portraits. ‘‘They were not hand- 
some, as you see, and evidently did not 
encourage the best artists—the few who 
did are in the other rooms and the picture- 
gallery. Come; we will go straight in to 
lunch—I am as hungry as a schoo!boy. 
You will lunch with me.”’ 

Bronson had gone down much earlier, 
and was awaiting them with two footmen, 
as dignified as usual. 

The dining-room was in a paneled pas- 
sage to the right, and was a long, low room 
of much earlier date. 

‘‘A relic incorporated later in the present 
structure,’ Katherine was told. 

It was perfectly beautiful, she thought, 
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with its deep-brown oak, polished to the 
highest luster, and its curtains of splendid 
Venetian velvet in faded crimson and 
green on a white-satin ground—all har- 
monious with age and mellowing. 

“T had a terrible struggle to oust the 
Victorian horrors I had been brought up 
with, and which had insinuated themselves, 
like all vulgar things do, into almost every 
room among their betters—taste was quite 
dead sixty years ago in my father’s day. I 
had to combat sentiment in myself and 
ruthlessly condemn the whole lot.”’ 

“Tt is most beautiful.” Katherine’s 
admiration was indeed sincere. 

“Yes; it has been a great pleasure to me 
getting it perfect. You shall see the whole 
house presently, but now food is the only 
important matter. Bronson, I distrust 
the look of that ham soufflé. Are you sure 
it has not been kept waiting? A second or 
two alters its consistency. Take it away 
at once, man’’—with an indignant sniff— 
‘“‘and tell Francois never to hazard so 
precarious a dish again for arrivals by 
motor.”’ 

“Very good, your ladyship,”’ 

““One can eat bread and cheese, but one 
cannot stomach an_ indifferent soufflé. 
It is like an emotional woman; its charm is 
just as capricious and just as ephemeral.” 

The rest of the lunch was to her taste, and 
no further disapproval was expressed. 

It was the first time Katherine had broken 
bread with her mistress, or, indeed, had 
even assisted at a whole luncheon. Coffee 
was the extent of her knowledge hitherto. 
It interested her to see the varied dishes, 
to watch the perfect service, the stvle of 
the placing and removing of the plates, 
the rapidity and noiselessness of it all. She 
thought of the pressed beef and the stout 
and the cheese-cakes and the frightful 
untidiness of everything at Laburnum 
Villa. That was the strange difference— 
the utter want of method and order which 
always rendered the home table a mass of 
litter and miscellaneous implements to- 
ward the end of a repast, plates and cups 
pushed here and there and everywhere. 

How very good to be out of it all! 

To her great surprise, her ladyship drank 
beer—clear, golden stuff poured from a 
lovely crystal-and-silver jug into a chased- 
silver tankard. 

“The best beverage in Christendom!” 
that epicure said, as she quaffed it. “‘Have 
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some, Miss Bush. You are young enough 
to have no dread of gout. It isa vice with 
me, the worst thing in the world for my 
rheumatism, and yet I cannot resist the 
temptation. The day I return home, I 
must fali to my tankard. To-morrow, 
Bronson removes the accursed thing to 
the sideboard, out of sight, and I keep up 
my courage on ridiculously thin Zeltinger.”’ 

Katherine tasted it; it was delicious, and 
as different from what she knew as beer 
as the tea had been from her original idea 
of tea. 

“TIsn’t it a heavenly drink, girl? I am 
glad to see you like it.” 

Then Lady Garribardine chatted on, giv- 
ing crisp, witty descriptions of the village 
and the inhabitants, in language which 
would often have shocked the genteel sen- 
sibilities of Mabel Cawber; but the tones 
of her voice, whether loud or soft, were the 
dulcet tones of angels. She had indeed 
that “‘most excellent thing in women.”’ 

Katherine’s workroom was the old school- 
room up in a wing which contained rooms 
as ancient as the dining-room, and her bed- 
room adjoined it; and, from this, alittle pas 
sage led to,a narrow staircase going down to 
a door which opened into the small enclosed 
rose garden. Up another set of steps from 
her corridor you were brought into the 
splendid gallery which ran round two sides 
of the hall, and into which her ladyship’s 
own rooms gave. But, in Katherine’s 
corner, she was isolated and could come 
and go abroad without ever passing the 
general living-rooms—what an advantage, 
she felt! 

And when, later in the afternoon, her 
things were unpacked and she was sitting 
before a glorious wood fire in the old chim- 
ney, sniffing the scent of the burning logs 
and taking in the whole picture of quaint 
chintz and shining oak, she felt a sense of 
contentment and satisfaction. 

Fate was indeed treating her handsomely. 


XIII 


KATHERINE saw nothing more of her 
employer on the Saturday, but on the 
Sunday morning a message came to say 
she would expect her to go to church with 
her. As no mention of church had ever 
happened in London, Katherine was quite 
unprepared for this, and was obliged to 
scurry to be ready. 


“In the country and at one’s home, one 
must always go to church, Miss Bush,” 
she was informed, when they were in the 
motor. “It is tradition again.” 

Then there was silence until they were 
almost at the door. 

“It is rather a fine little church, with 
some good tombs of my ancestors in it, 
prolific people who seemed to have married 
either widows with like proclivities or to 
have commemorated their own marital 
achievements. There are two very curious 
monuments, one of a marriage with about 
seven or eight children behind both the 
man and the woman, proofs of their former 
activities, and another of a second pair 
with numerous olive branches owned mu- 
tually. They were of an enchanting 
ingenuousness in those days. You will 
face these figures during the sermon. You 
can examine them, a not unpleasing pas- 
time I used to find it in my youth.” 

Lady Garribardine’s walk from the 
church gate was a kind of triumphal 
progress. All the faces of the clustering 
local groups beamed with joy and wel- 
come for her; she had a word and a nod for 
everyone, and, to Katherine’s amusement, 
stopped threateningly in front of a biggish 
boy who was handling a bandanna hand- 
kerchief. 

“Tf I hear one sniffle, Thomas Knough- 
ton—out you go! Itisa habit you have got 
into, flaunting these colds every time I 
get home. I won't put up with it!” 

“Very good, yer leddyship,” the boy 
returned stolidly, pulling his forelock. 

It was evident to be seen that their 
Lady Bountiful was held in deep respect 
by her tenants. 

The service was quite cheerful, and 
merry with Christmas music from a fine 
organ, one of the patroness’s gifts, and 
the monuments were certainly diverting, 
Henry VII and Edward VI costumes 
carved in stone, adorning meek-faced women 
and grave men. 

When they came out, a number of the 
local farmers and their wives had to be 
greeted. 

Lady Garribardine seemed to know all 
their domestic affairs, and to wield an 
absolute dominion over them. She was 
kindly and autocratic, and not in the least 
condescending; they evidently loved her 
dearly. 

Katherine stood by respectfully, and once 
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or twice her mistress said, “‘ This is my new 
secretary, Miss Bush,” with a wave of her 
hand. 

Apparently, the bounties and teas and 
Christmas feasting being prepared for 
everyone knew no bounds by what Kath- 
erine heard discussed. 

As they motored back, her ladyship 
said: 

‘““Now, before lunch, I want you for an 
hour to explain the country duties to you 
as I explained the London ones—and this 
afternoon you must see over the house. 
Mrs. Illingworth will show you round, and 
to-morrow I have to start very early to see 
my poor people. You have those lists 
copied out, have you not?” 

Katherine lunched alone in her sitting- 
room, and before her inspection of the house 
began, she went for a little walk. The old 
park delighted her, the sense that it was 
not public property gave her pleasure. 
She could go for miles, it seemed, upon the 
soft turf or along the smooth avenues 
without meeting a soul. 

There was something in her nature 
which enjoyed this isolation from the 
common herd. 

“T believe, if it were mine, I should dis- 
like even a right of way,” she said to 
herself. 

She stopped close to some deer; they 
were so tame they hardly started from her. 
The whole place, when she came to a rising 
ground and could look back at the house, 
exalted her in some strange way. The 
atmosphere of it was so different from any- 
thing which she had been accustomed to. 
It was no wonder that people living in 
such houses should have wider scopes of 
imagination than the inhabitants of Bin- 
don’s Green, with every little semidetached 
villa watching the habits of its neighbor. 
She made up her mind that she would 
study Lady Garribardine’s methods with 
her people for her own future guidance. 
The perfect certainty with which she 
looked forward to obtaining the same sort 
of situation was almost sublime. 

When her inspection of the house came, 
her feelings were further stirred; there was 
a great bump of veneration in her for 
ancient things. Her artistic sensibilities, 
which had not yet been as awakened as 
her practical ones, now began to assert 
themselves. She felt she must read books 
upon architecture, and learn the dates and 
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styles of furniture. She admired, but she 
was conscious that she had not yet sufh- 
ciently cultivated critical faculties to ap- 
preciate fully. Her tour opened a new field 
of study for her—a new consciousness of 
her own ignorance, and a new determina- 
tion to acquire the necessary knowledge on 
these points. 

Ever since her outing with Lord Algy, 
she had been aware that mere book-learn- 
ing is not enough. There were many 
things of interest in life that she would never 
have heard of or realized the existence of 
but for that first opening to her imagina- 
tion. 

Mr. Strobridge would be an invaluable 
teacher, but she must get up a few tech- 
nical points first. She would at once ask 
her mistress if she might take some books 
from the library up-to her sitting-room for 
the evening. She would immediately look 
up the bald facts in the encyclopedia to 
begin with, and then study individual 
volumes. Then there were the painters 
and the sculptors to learn about more fully, 
although she had often gone to the galleries 
and museums in London, but not with 
what she now. knew—after her inspection 
of this home, where, for hundreds of years, 
the owners had been cultivated collectors— 
was a Critical eye. She felt as if the key 
to understanding had only just been given 
to her. Even the housekeeper (not Mrs. 
Pepperdon, of Berkeley Square, but this 
elderly, portly Mrs. Illingworth) knew 
more about the beauties that she was 
showing off than she did. This state of 
ignorance must not continue for even a 
week. 

Permission was accorded about the books 
when Lady Garribardine looked into the 
secretary’s room before her tea; and until 
three o'clock in the morning this indefat- 
igable young woman kept her lights on, 
cramming facts into her head—and then, 
when her work was over before lunch next 
day, she walked again through the picture- 
gallery and the big drawing-rooms to see 
if she had mastered anything. The pic- 
ture-gallery- was filled with early and late 
Italian works and some fine specimens 
of Spanish Renaissance as well as English 
portraits. She found that, with even this 
much knowledge gained, she had already 
grown more appreciative, but she realized 
that it was a question of training her eye 
as well as her brain. 
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** How attractive that confounded girl looks!" he thought. “ What a nuisance she is not married 
and a guest, instead of the typist! It is undignified and—difficult™ 
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The guests were all to arrive on Christ- 
mas eve, and a message came for Katherine 
she was to come down and pour out the 
tea for them, because “her ladyship’s hand 
was very rheumatic.” 

She had been extremely occupied with 
the despatching of parcels of presents and 
various matters all the afternoon. This 
would be an occasion to wear the gray 
blouse again; and she had discovered that 
the becoming waves upon her brow could 
be achieved also by water and combing, so 
she would not be at the mercy of a _hair- 
dresser in the future for her improved 
looks. 

She was seated behind the tea-table in 
the library when the first batch of the 
visitors arrived by train. Mr. Strobridge 
and Lady Beatrice were motoring; the three 
grandchildren and their attendants had 
come early in the afternoon. 

The party consisted of the two old maiden 
cousins, the Misses D’Estaire by name, 
and a young niece of theirs, and two or 
three stray men, and Mrs. Delemar. 
Katherine attended to their wants and 
watched the whole scene—no one had 
greeted her, but whoever chanced to be 
near her exchanged a friendly word. Mrs. 
Delemar was even gracious; it was her way 
always to be polite to everyone. 

How easy they all were! No stiffness, no 
self-consciousness, and one of the men was 
quite witty, and the young Miss D ’Estaire 
a most lively modern girl. Katherine en- 
joyed herself, although she never spoke 
unless spoken to, and then returned mono- 
syllabic answers. 

When they had all been chaffing and 
eating quantities of muffins and buns and 
blackberry jam and cream for half an 
hour, Gerard Strobridge and his wife came 
in. 

“We have had the most deplorable 
journey, Aunt Sarah,” Lady Beatrice an- 
nounced plaintively; ‘‘a judgment upon 
one for traveling with one’s husband. 
Gerard would drive, and, of course, collided 
with a mile-stone, and injured one of the 
wheels so that the tire, which broke, took 
hours to put on again, and I was frozen 
with cold.” 

Everyone sympathized with her, while 
Mr. Strobridge only smiled complacently 
and asked Katherine for some tea. 

‘As you can guess, I shall require it very 
hot and very strong to keep my courage up 





after these reproaches.”’ And he smiled, as 
though to say, “I am sure you under- 
stand.” 

Katherine attended to him gravely. 
She was purposely the stiff secretary, aloof 
and uninterested in what was going on; 
Mr. Strobridge rather wondered at it, and 
it piqued him a little, but the lady who had 
been asked for his special delectation had 
no intention of allowing him any leisure to 
converse with anyone else. She gave him 
one of her ravishing smiles, moved her dress 
a little to make room for him on her sofa, 
and then whispered to him softly for a 
long time amidst the general merry din. 

Nothing escaped the eyes and intelli- 
gence of Miss Bush. She was observing 
behavior, character, and capability in each 
one of the guests, and was making up her 
mind what she would do next for the fur- 
therance of her plan that Gerard Strobridge 
should be a friend. 

For one moment he looked up and met 
her eyes, and she allowed hers to show that 
sphinxlike smile before she lowered the lids. 
Gerard Strobridge experienced an emotion. 
Lio was perhaps making him look a little 
ridiculous—she was overdoing her pleasure 
at seeing him. However, he was too old a 
hand at dalliance with women to allow 
himself to stay beside her for a moment 
after he felt this. So he made some forci- 
ble excuse about the post’s going, and got 
up and left the room. He was completely 
at home, it was plain to be seen, at Blissing- 
ton Court. 

After dinner, there was to be a cine- 
matograph show for Lady Garribardine’s 
grandchildren, a thirteen-year-old school- 
boy and girls of ten and seven, and they 
were dining punctually at eight. Katherine 
was to bring them into the hall when the 
entertainment began, having had them 
with her for dinner in the old schoolroom. 
She was not particularly fond of children, 
but she did her best to make them enjoy 
their meal. They were stupid, unattractive 
creatures, with none of their grandmother’s 
wit. They were to go on to their paternal 
relations for the New Year, and then, with 
their governess and tutor, were to sail to 
join their parents in the Antipodes. She 
felt very glad of this. 

The “dressy blouse” had to do duty as 
evening attire on this night (the creation 
of Gladys’s arranging must be kept for the 
grand occasion of the Christmas dinner in 
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the dining-room), but Katherine had altered 


it a littke—the wretched thing!—and cut 
down the neck to make it more becoming. 
It looked quite suitable to her station in 
any case, she thought, as she caught sight 
of herself in the long glass in her room. 
She was beginning to take an interest in 
dress which surprised her. 

She took a place in the background, close 
to the staircase, from which the servants 
were going to be allowed to witness the 
show, and her whole demeanor was quiet 
and unremarkable; and no one paid any 
attention to her at all until the lights were 
turned up for a moment between one set 
of pictures and another, when Lady Garri- 
bardine called out to her: 

‘Can you see from where you are, Miss 
Bush? The next thing ought to be very 
funny.” 

Katherine had the kind of voice which 
people listen to, and one or two of the men 
glanced round at her when she answered, 
with thanks, that she had a capital view. 
And old Colonel Hawthorne said to a 
young guardsman friend of Miss Betty 
D’Estaire that, by Jove, her ladyship’s 
secretary, or the children’s governess, or 
whoever she was, had a pair of eyes worth 
looking at! 

Gerard Strobridge had found Lio charm- 
ing again. He had dined well and partaken 
of his aunt’s promised very best cham- 
pagne, and he had indulged in some ob- 
viously subtle insinuations as to his further 
intentions in regard to their enjoyable 
friendship, whispered in her shell-pink ear 
while the lights were low. 

“Oh, Gerard, I won’t allow you to! Wait 
—not yet!” Mrs. Delemar had gasped 
prettily, expecting him to press the matter 
further. 

But, unfortunately, it was just then that 
the lights had blazed up and Gerard had 
turned round and caught sight, for an in- 
stant before they were extinguished again, 
of the provoking face of Katherine Bush. 

“How attractive that confounded girl 
looks!” he thought. ‘‘What a nuisance she 
is not married and a guest, instead of the 
typist! It is undignified and—difficult.” 

But the brief glance had disturbed him 
and rearoused his interest; he found that 
he could not bring himself up to the de- 
sired level of enthusiasm again with Lio, 
and contented himself. by talking enig- 
matically about the parrot-rooms that she 


was in—their situation and their comfort 
—while he looked unutterable things with 
his deep-gray eyes. Then, presently, when 
they all moved and the show was over, 
he allowed himself to be supplanted in her 
favors by a promising youth of three-and- 
twenty, a distant cousin of the house, who 
-would not have been permitted the ghost of 
a chance at another time. But his emotions 
did not show on the surface, and Katherine 
Bush slipped up to bed presently, in rather 
a depressed frame of mind. 

She realized fully that the goal was yet 
a long, long way from attainment, and that 
it would require all her intelligence to walk 
warily through the coming week. 

No one had been the least slighting or 
unkind to her, but naturally no one had 
troubled to converse with her. She was 
just the secretary, and was treated exactly 
as she would treat her own when she had 
one, she felt. It would not be safe to at- 
tract any of the party; her employer’s 
good-will and contentment with her mat- 
tered far more than the gratification of her 
vanity. 

Mr. Strobridge, however, was one of the 
chief pieces in her game, and him she 
would see often as long as she remained 
in Lady Garribardine’s service. So there 
was no hurry—she could afford to wait. 

But, all the same, she settled down to 
read “‘The Seven Lamps of Architecture” 
without the buoyant feeling of self-confi- 
dence which usually gave her such a proud 
carriage of head. 


A message came up to Katherine next 
morning—the morning of Christmas day— 
from Lady Garribardine, to say that she 
could walk across the park to church with 
the two elder children and that she was to 
take them into the front pew that faced 
the large carved family one behind the 
choir at right angles. 

And from this well-placed outlook, Miss 
Bush, later on, observed the house-party 
enter by a door in the chancel. They 
filled the whole long seat and overflowed into 
the pew where she and the children sat, 
and it happened that Gerard Strobridge 
was next her and knelt to say his prayers. 

Propinquity is a very curious thing, and 
when all possibility of conversation is nil, 
propinquity has sometimes been known to 
exert a very powerful influence. Gerard 
Strobridge was conscious with every throb 
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of his pulse of the nearness of Katherine 
Bush; there was a magnetic disturbing 
emanation he felt coming from her, which 
excited him unaccountably. He kept 
glancing at her regular profile from time to 
time. Her very pale skin and large red 
mouth attracted him immensely. She 
never once looked at him and maintained 
an air of absolute unconsciousness. 

‘‘What is she thinking about, I wonder?”’ 
he mused. ‘I have never seen a face more 
sphinxlike. She could be good or devilishly 
bad; she could love passionately and hate 
coldly; she could be cruel as the grave and 
hard as adamant. She is a woman that a 
man were wiser not to know too well for 
his own safety.”’ 

But reflections of this sort never yet made 
son of Adam avoid the object of them, so 
when they came out and Katherine was 
waiting for instructions from her employer 
as to the disposal of the children, Mr. 
Strobridge came up to her. 

‘“A happy Christmas, Miss Bush!”’ he 
said. ‘Are you going to walk back through 
the park? Here, Teddy, I will come with 
you.” 

‘**We are going in the motor with grand- 
mamma,” both children cried at once, as 
Katherine returned his greeting and they 
ran off to Lady Garribardine. So Katherine 
started to walk on alone, while the rest of 
the party lingered about the porch and made 
up their minds as to whether or no they 
would or would not drive. 

She had gone some way and was on a 
path by a copse in the park when Mr. 
Strobridge caught her up. 

‘‘Why did you race ahead, Miss Bush?”’ 
he asked. “Did you not want any com- 
panion in your solitude?” 

“T never thought about it,”’ she returned 
quite simply. 

“T did—I wanted to walk with you; I 
have been watching you all the time in 
church. I believe that you were in dream- 
land again; now will be the very moment 
to finish our discussion upon it.”’ 

“T don’t think we had begun it.” 

“Well, we will.”’ 

“‘How are we to start?” 

“You are going to tell me where yours 
is—in the heart or in the head.” 

“Such a conversation would be alto- 
gether unprofitable.” There was mischief 


lurking in the corner of her eye and trem- 
bling in the curves of her full mouth. 


“T must judge of that.” 

“How so? Do I not count?” 

‘“‘Enormously—that is why I want to 
hear of your dreamland.” 

“Tt is a place where only I can go.” 

‘How unsociable! But you look dis- 
obliging.” 

“T am.” 

“Very well; I give up the task of trying 
to make you tell me about it. By the way, 
I have not had the chance to thank you 
for so kindly finishing those papers for that 
confounded charity. My aunt said they 
were in perfect order.”’ 

“T am glad of that.” 

He raised his head and looked away in 
front of them, down into a dell and so up 
again to the house. 

“Isn't this a beautiful view? I always 
think of ‘the stately homes of England’ 
when I walk back from church.” 

Katherine’s eyes followed his to the 
gabled, irregular red-brick house, with its 
wreath of blue smoke going straight up into 
the winter sky. 

‘“‘T have never seen one before,’’ she told 
him. ‘You can imagine how wonderful 
this appears to me after the place where I 
have lived. I had only seen Hampton 
Court, but, somehow, all the people there 
and its being a museum did not make it 
have the impression of a house that is 
inhabited.” 

“This pleases you, does it?” 

“Naturally. I love everything about it 
—the space, and people not being allowed 
in. It is her ladyship’s own. She can shut 
the gates if she wants to and have it all 
to herself—that must be good.” 

‘What a strange girl! You would not 
like to share anything, then? I have al- 
ready remarked this deplorably selfish 
instinct in you in reference to your dream- 
land—and you would keep poor devils out 
of your park, too, if you could.” 

‘* Generally—yes.” 

‘Well, I want to be the exception to this 
exclusiveness. If I come up one afternoon 
to the old schoolroom, for instance, and 
ask you to talk to me, will you turn me 
out?”’ 

“It depends what you want me to talk 
to you about. If it is upon a subject only 
to please you, yes; if to please me, then 
I may let you stay for a little.” 

“What subjects would please you?” 

“T would like to hear all about the 
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* Why did you race ahead, Miss Bush?” he asked. “Did you not want any companion in your 
solitude?“ “I never thought about it,” she returned quite simply 
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pictures in the house, forinstance. You see 
before I came to Lady Garribardine, I had 
never conversed with anyone educated in 
art. So I have only a very little book- 
knowledge to go upon.” 

“We will talk about art, then; the house 
is full of interesting things—part of it is 
so old.” 

For the rest of the way, he did his best 
to entertain his aunt’s insignificant secre- 
tary, and they both knew that the walk had 
been very charming. When they got into 
the shrubbery, Katherine took the path 
which led to the small rose-garden court- 
yard, on which the schoolroom staircase 
opened. 

‘Of course I had forgotten you have a 
front door all to yourself.” 

“Yes; our roads divide here. 
morning, Mr. Strobridge.” 

“Are you going to shake hands with me?”’ 

“No; it is quite unnecessary.” 

* Au revoir, then. To-night, I shall dance 
with you. I have not danced for ten years.”’ 

“Then probably you will not do it well. 
Recollect, I come from Bindon’s Green, 
where we learn the very newest steps. I 
never have put up with a bad partner. 

“T can’t turkey-trot, if that is what 
you mean.”’ 

“Then I am afraid you are too old and 
too old-fashioned for my taste.” And, 
smiling demurely, she walked off to the 
quaint wrought-iron gate which opened 
into the rose garden. 

Gerard Strobridge laughed as he went 
on his way. Why was he attracted to this 
girl? He was a person of the highest fas- 
tidiousness, and never had a love-afiair 
with any woman beneath him in class in 
his life, even in his Oxford days. It was 
against his idea of the fitness of things. 


Good- 


Katherine 


Bush 


To flirt with his aunt’s secretary! But the 
creature was so sensible and so intelligent 
it made matters appear in a different light 
—there surely could not be much harm in 
discussing pictures and sculpture with her, 
or a poet or two. But, at this stage, he 
did put some restraint upon himself, and 
made no further attempts to see her until 
she eame down to pour out the tea again. 
He bravely made love to Lio, and exer- 
cised as much skill to keep matters from 
approaching a climax as he was wont to 
use in bringing on thet happy occurrence. 
It caused him a cynical amusement. 

Katherine had on the dress which er 
resembled his wife’s, and looked almost a 
distinguished anda good deal more healthy 
and attractive. 

Her demeanor was so admirable, too, 
she had none of either that overhumble 
obsequiousness or touchy assertion which 
so often distinguished these quasi-gentle- 
folk, he thought. She might have been a 
Lady Clara Vere de Verein her quiet 
dignity and utter freedom from all self- 
consciousness. 

It was evident that she was not thinking 
of herself at all, or wondering whether or 
no she was being noticed or slighted, 
properly or improperly treated. She was 
just gravely pouring out the tea and at- 
tending to people’s wants as quietly sure 
of herself as his aunt would have been. In- 
deed, it almost seemed to Gerard, watch- 
ing her, that she stood out, if he could have 
selected one from the whole party, as the 
most perfect specimen of womanhood. 

Was it her supreme will, her force of 
character, which had overcome all class 
traditions? How she must have thought 
out matters! Her brain was that of a 
woman in a thousand. 


The next instalment of The Career of Katherine Bush will appear in the July issue. 
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In July Cosmopolitan 
Cynthia Stockley 


The Leopard 


Cosmopolitan readers will surely recall Mrs. Stockley’s curious and absorbing tale, 
which appeared some months ago. 
another notable piece of fictioa, equally strong in plot aid in dramatic interest. 
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Suspicious Ceople 
By Gerald Star ley-Lee 


.Atuthdr of Crowds and We~ 


R. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR., the other day, in getting on the 
New York express at North Philadelphia, could not get a chair in the 


parlor-car and slipped quietly into the back seat of the coach in front - 


and sat with Mother Jones. It was just Mother Jones’s luck to be there, and 
it was just Mr. Rockefeller’s luck, of course, not to have a special train or a 
special chair or a special anything on this one particular day Mother Jones 
happened along. If Mr. Rockefeller and the Rockefeller interests in Colorado 
and in Bayonne, New Jersey, and in the earth at large had sat down with their 
heads between'their hands and tried to think up something to strike the imag- 
ination of the labor-unions of this country, and had wanted to arrange a deep, 
careful coup d’état of humility, a neat, national little show-window display of 
human ordinariness and chumminess and dear-me-how-I-love-everybody for 
the portentous Active Head of the Rockefeller interests, they could not have 
thought out a better arrangement than having Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. sit 
accidentally for two hours with Mother Jones from Philadelphia to New York. 

But, of course, it was very important that any sitting of this sort done by 
Mr. Rockefeller should be done accidentally. 

When I told the lady on my right at dinner last night about this little orgy 
Mr. Rockefeller had had of being like everybody else and sitting with Mother 
Jones, she intimated that, with so many million dollars a week at stake and 
with the colossal misunderstandings Mr. Rockefeller had had with Labor and 
with the public, people would probably say that Mr. Rockefeller had hired a 
detective to shadow Mother Jones and get her itinerary—so that he could sit 
with her accidentally. 

Mother Jones would speak of it to Mrs. Brown, of course, and to everybody. 
The story would soon be stealing about among the labor-unions in a natural 
sort of way, and a Look of Intelligent Kindness toward John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., would slowly, from Eastport, Maine, to Seattle, light up the country. 

If the country is as suspicious as the lady on my right last night seemed to 
think it was, all it needs to do is to wait and watch Mr. Rockefeller a little 
longer. 

It does not take very long now for a country as experienced in millionaires 
as ours is to tell, when a millionaire is being sweet to it, just how real a man 
he is. I have watched for several years Americans watching their millionaires, 
and my observation is that they do it in three ways. Some of us are angry all 
through every time we see a millionaire turn out well. The last thing we seem 
to be able to forgive in a millionaire is his not keeping us supplied from day to 
day with reasons for feeling hateful about him, and when he drives our hate to 
the wall, corners it, obliges us to hate him with a perfectly plain, bare, mean- 
ingless hate which is very foolish-looking and unbecoming to us and which 
makes everybody leave us alone, we are more injured still. (Henry Ford, while 
he makes mistakes as a millionaire, of course, is especially hated by these 
people because he makes such good ones.) Many of us, in America, go to the 
cpposite extreme, and we line up with the millionaires whether they are right 
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or wrong, every chance we get. There are many others of us (and we belong 
to the great majority) who take a position with regard to great employers now 
on one side and now on the other, according as their abilities, dispositions, 
words, and actions seem to us to ring true from year to year. 

This country is going to be in the hands in twenty years of its shrewdly 
hopeful people. 

The main business faculty that is going to count in the next twenty years, 
the gift that is going to make men great and powerful in affairs, is the gift of 
constructive suspiciousness, or what might be called suspicious hopefulness. 

The latest great invention in business is the employer who can see through 
people without getting mad and without being discouraged. 

The men who see through people the most in business soon become tco 
shrewd and too practical! to get mad. They would rather get mad. It is easier 
and more comfortable, and even more reasonable, perhaps; but it does not 
work. The more successful business men stop blaming people at first because 
they like to be practical and shrewd. Then they stop blaming people because 
they like to be kind. Something curious seems to happen to them. The more 
shrewd they get about people, the more they give up blaming them and begin 
helping them. 

I am hopeful about the business world to-day, because, in the nature of 
things, the shrewdest men in business are the ones who are bound to get every- 
thing into their hands. 
























Who is the shrewdest man? I have a simple little rule I use myself for 
picking out the shrewdest man. If it takes a shrewd man to see through to the 
evil in people, it takes a still shrewder man to see past the evil in them to the 
good. The men who see the worst in people so that they can hold it back, and 
see the best in people so that they can draw it out are soon going to have con- 
trol of all the great business opportunities of the world. They are going to be 
the only men that will be allowed to be rich, because they will see the only 
practical way—human nature being what it is—that riches can be got. And 
we will all be glad they are rich. Men who see the worst in us and then call out 
the best in us can be as rich as they like. 

Not long ago, hardly a man could be found who could be hired to travel 
forty miles an hour in a motor-vehicle. The whole face of the earth has been 
changed since a boy in short trousers can remember, because of a new inven- 
tion called the pneumatic tire. 

Everything which everybody had said was impossible suddenly became 
possible in the motor-world. The same thing is going to happen when the 
latest new invention in the way of employers has been duly set up and installed 
in each branch of modern business. The smooth-running man, al! strength and 
gentleness, who makes rough places smooth by having some human give-and- 
take in him, the man who is supplied by nature and by training with air- 
cushions, the pneumatic-tired employer, is going to be seen displacing the old, 
hard, rumbly, bumpy, iron-tired employer on every highway in business in the 
world. Like any other invention which works best, like the telephone, like the 
pneumatic tire, this new employer-invention, and with it the kind of employee 
that belongs with it, is going to sweep everything before it. We do not need 
to strain, whine, pray, or yearn over it. It is coming anyway, and we might 
as well fall in line, whether we are employers or employees, be shrewd with our- 
selves, pick out our best points and our worst points, and get a position as near 
the front of the procession of the way things are going as we can. 
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At the Corner of Tenth 


Peter Meddles with Destiny 


“The Trufflers” is a name invented by Peter Ericson Mann, a playwright, to designate a 
group of radical young people in the quaint Greenwich Village section of New York city who, 
in their daily lives, apply the doctrines of modern individualistic philosophy. The conservative 
Peter does not approve of trufflers, but he has fallen in love with.one, Sue Wilde, daughter of 
the famous minister-editor, Hubbell Harkness Wilde. She has left a thoroughly uncon- 
genial home for the freer life of the Village. Peter’s self-appointed guardianship of the girl 
leads to engagement, which is soon broken through his jealousy of and business dealings with 
Jacob Zanin, who is trying to exploit Sue’s dramatic talent in a moving-picture enter- 
prise. Peter has two roommates in his Washington Square apartment—Hy Lowe, managing 
editor of Doctor Wilde’s weekly, and Henry Bates, called by his friends the Worm. 


By Samuel Merwin 


Author of “The Honey-Bee,” “Anthony the Absolute,” etc. 
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Illustrated by George Gibbs 


YOUGH there is no known specific 
for heartache, there are pallia- 
tives. One such, Peter Ericson 
Mann found in the head-barber’s 

chair at the strictly sanitary shop of 
Marius. The necessity, during all the spring 
months, of avoiding this shop had irked 
Peter, for he was given to worry in the 
matter of bacteria. And he could not him- 
self shave over his thin and tender skin 
wthout irritating it to the point of eruption. 

The shop of Marius was in the basement 
of that most interesting of New York 
restaurants, the Parisian. You know the 
place. It is wholly French, from the large 
trees out front, and in their shade the sleepy 
victorias always waiting at the curb, to 
the Looeys and Sharleses and Gastongs that 
serve you within. It is there a distinction 
to be known of the maitre d’hétel, an achieve- 
ment to nod to the proprietor. 

Greenwich Village, when in funds, dines, 
lunches, breakfasts at the Parisian. Upper 
West Side, when seeking the quaintly 
foreign dissociated from squalor, dines 
there. Upper West Side always goes up the 
wide front steps and through the busy little 
office into the airy eating-rooms with full- 
length hinged windows. There is music up 
here, a switchboard youth who giftedly 
blends slang with argot; even, it has been 


reported, an interior fountain. Greenwich 
Village now and again ascends those 
wide front steps, but more often fre- 
quents the basement, where is neither 
fountain nor music, merely chairs, tables, 
and ineffable food—these latter in three or 
four small rooms, which you may enter 
from the Avenue, directly under the steps, 
or from the side street through the bar. 
The corner room, nearest the bar, is a haunt 
of such newspaper men as live in the 
neighborhood. Also, in the basement is a 
rather obscure and crooked passage extend- 
ing from the bar past the small rooms and 
the barber shop of Marius to the equally 
obscure and crooked stairway that leads, 
by way of telephone-booths and a passage, 
to the little office hallway and the upper 
restaurant. The whole, apparently, was 
arranged with the mechanics of French 
farce uppermost in the mind of the archi- 
tect. 

Peter’s large, horn-rimmed_ eye-glasses 
(not spectacles) hung by their heavy black 
ribbon from the frame of the mirror; his 
long person lay, relaxed, in the chair. His 
right foot rested on a bent-wire stand; and 
kneeling respectfully before it, polishing the 
shoe, was the boy called Théophile. His 
left hand lay on the soft palm of Miss 
Maria’ Tonifetti, who was working sooth- 
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ingly, head bowed, on the thumb nail. 
Miss Tonifetti was pretty. She happéns 
to be the reason why Peter had kept away 
from the shop of Marius all spring. These 
Italian girls from below Washington Square 
were known to be of an impetuous temper. 
Hy Lowe had, on several occasions, advised 
Peter to let them alone. Hy believed that 
they carried knives. Now, however, finding 
Maria so subdued of eye, experiencing 
again the old soft thrill as her deft, smooth 
fingers touched and pressed his own, he 
was seriously considering asking her out to 
dinner. He had first thought of this while 
Marius (himself) was plying the razor. 
(What a hand had Marius!) The notion 
grew during the drowsily comfortable 
shampoo that followed. Now, with the 
face-massage, and the steaming towels— 
one of these covered his face, with a minute 
breathing-hole above the nose—came a 
gentle glow of tenderness toward all the 
world and particularly toward Miss Toni- 
fetti. 

After all, he had never intended neglect. 
Life is so complex! 

The last of my intentions was to unearth 
Miss Tonifetti. I had hoped to slip through 
this series of narratives without once 
mentioning her name. But this, it appears, 
is not possible. She matters. And, even at 
the risk of a descent tounromantic actuality, 
to what you might call ‘‘realism,” she enters 
at thispoint. Peter himself disliked actuality. 
His plays were all of duty and self-sacrifice 
and brooding tenderness, and that curious 
structure that is known throughout the 
theatrical district as “honor.” Honor 
with a very large H—accompanied, usually, 
with a declamatory gesture and a protrud- 
ing chest. Peter’s thoughts of himself 
(and these never flagged) often took the 
form of recollecting occasions when he had 
been kind to newsboys, or when he had lent 
a helping hand to needy young women 
without exacting a guid pro quo. The 
occasions when he had not been kind took 
the memory-shape of proper indignation 
aroused by bitter injustice to himself. 
He had suffered greatly from injustice, as 
from misunderstanding. Few, indeed, un- 
derstood him. Which fact added incalcu- 
lably to the difficulties of life. 

Now, just a word of recent history, and 
we will get on with our story. When Sue 
Wilde broke her engagement to Peter 
(this was nearly two weeks back), he took 











his broken heart away, took it to Atlantic 
City, as it happened, where he had before 
now found diversion and the impulse to 
work. He had suffered deeply these nearly 
two weeks. His food had not set well. The 
thought of solitary outdoor exercise, even 
ocean swimming, had been repellent. And, 
until the last two or three nights, his sleep- 
lessness had been so marked as really to 
worry him. Night after night he had caught 
himself sitting straight up in bed, saying 
aloud harsh things to the penitent, weeping 
Sue of his dreams. Usually, after these 
experiences, his thoughts and nerves had 
proved to be in such a tangle that his only 
recourse had been to switch on the lights 
and, with a trembling hand and an ache at 
the back of his head, plunge into his work. 
The work, therefore (it was a new play), 
had gone rather well—so well that, when the 
expensiveness of the life began to appear 
really alarming, he was ready to come back 
to the old haunts and make the effort to 
hold up his head. He had got into New 
York at four-ten and come down to the 
shop of Marius by taxi. His suitcase and 
grip were over in the corner by the coat- 
rack. 

It was now nearly five-thirty. The face- 
massage was over with; his thick, dark hair 
had been brushed into place by the one 
barber in New York who did not ask, ‘“‘ Wet 
or dry?” And he was comfortably seated, 
across the shop, at Miss Tonifetti’s little 
wire-legged table, for the finishing strokes 
of the buffer and the final soap-and-water 
rinsing in the glass bowl. He looked at the 
bent head and slightly drooping shoulders of 
the girl. The head was nicely poised. The 
hair was abundant and exceptionally fine. 
It massed well. As at certain other moments 
in the dim past, his nature reacted pleas- 
antly to some esthetically pleasing quality 
in hair, head, shoulders, and curve of dark 
cheek. Just then she glanced up, flushed 
perceptibly, then dropped her eyes and 
went on with her work—which consisted, 
at the moment, in giving a final polish by 
brushing the nails lightly with the palm of 
her hand. 

The glow in Peter’s heart leaped up into 
something near real warmth. He leaned 
forward, glanced swiftly about, then said, 
low, 

“It has been hard, Maria-—not seeing 
you.” The dark head bent lower. “It 
did seem best, you know.”’ The head nodded 
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His left hand lay on the soft palm of Miss Maria Tonifetti, who was working 
soothingly, head bowed, on the thumb nail 
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a very little, in silent understanding. 
“There’s no sense in being too hard on 
ourselves, Maria. Suppose—oh, come on 
and have dinner with me!” 

Again the head was inclined in assent. 
And he heard her whisper, 

‘“Where?”’ 

Peter thought swiftly. This was not a 
matter for his acquaintances of the square 
and Greenwich Village. Then, too, a gentle- 
man always “protected the girl.”’ Sud- 
denly he remembered. 

‘““Meet me at the old place—corner of 
Tenth. We can take the "bus up-town. 
You can’t get off early?” 

She shook her head. __ 

“All right. Say twenty after to half-past 
seven. I'll leave my bags here for the 
present.” 

This, after all, was living! It was best. 
You had to keep on. 

With such thoughts, he complacently 
lighted a cigarette, smiled covertly at the 
girl, who was following him with her big 
eyes, and went back through the crooked 
corridor to the bar. 

Here he found Hy Lowe engaged in buy- 
ing a drink for Sumner Smith, one of the 
best known reporters on that most auda- 
ciously, unscrupulously brilliant of news- 
papers, the Evening Earth. Sumner Smith 
was fat, sleepy-eyed, close-mouthed. He 
was a man for whom Peter felt a profound 
if cautious respect. 

But his thoughts were not now concerned 
with the locally famous reporter, were not 
concerned, for the moment, even with 
himself. He was impressed by the spectacle 
of Hy Lowe standing treat, casually tossing 
out a five-dollar bank-note; so much so 
that he promptly and with a grin accepted 
Hy’s nod as an invitation and settled, after 
a moment’s thoughtful consideration, on an 
old-fashioned whisky cocktail. 

It was not that Hy was stingy; simply 
that the task of dressing well, taking in all 
the new shows, and entertaining an appar- 
ently inexhaustible army of extraordinarily 
pretty girls with taxis and even occasional 
wine was at times too much for the forty- 
five a week that Hy earned as managing 
editor of a religious weekly. 

Now, as it happened, while Peter thought 
about Hy, Hy was thinking about Peter. 
Not six times in the more than three years 
of his life with Peter and the Worm in the 
old bachelor-apartment building in Wash- 


ington Square had Hy seen so jovial an 
expression on the long face of the well- 
known playwright. The man was self- 
conscious to the point of morbidity—this 
at all times, dating far, far back of his 
painful relationship with Sue Wilde. And 
that had been a heartrending spectacle. 
It had brought Peter to actual blows with 
Jacob Zanin, because Sue wouldn’t give up 
that old friend out of hand at Peter’s bid- 
ding. Then Sue had broken their engage- 
ment, and Peter had left town, a crushed 
and desperate man. Hy had gone to the 
trouble of worrying about him—an exertion 
which he was now inclined to resent a bit. 
He had even mentioned his fears to the 
Worm; which sage young man had smiled 
and observed dryly and _ enigmatically, 
‘* Peter will never really love anybody else.” 
And now, of all times, Peter was grinning! 

The journalist left them to read Le 
Sourire and nibble toast in the corner room. 
Peter cheerfully regarded Hy’s new home- 
spun suit, his real Panama hat with a 
colored stripe in the white, fluffy band, his 
flaming new tie, and the silk shirt of ex- 
clusive pattern beneath it. 

Hy caught this scrutiny and returned 
the grin. 

“T’m in soft, Pete,’ he murmured. 
‘Got a raise.” 

‘Not out of old Wilde?” 

Hy nodded. 

‘Considerable story, my son. First, the 
old boy fired me. That was at nine-thirty 
A. M. I went out and made a day of it. 
Then, of all things, the Worm comes into 
the office——” 

“The Worm! Henry Bates?”’ 

“Yep. He was on the Courier, you 
know.” 

“Was?” 

“Was—and isn’t. They sent him up with 
a stiff story about the missionary funds 
we've collected through the paper. And 
what does the old boy do but lock him out 
and holler through the transom that he’ll 
eat poison—just like that!—unless_ the 
Worm goes back and kills the story.” 

‘“‘And what does the Worm?” 

‘“‘As per instructions.” 

“Kills the story?” 

“And his job with it. He’s writing a 
novel now—like everybody else. Have 
another,” Hy added cheerfully, “on the old 
Walrus’s partner in crime.” 

Peter had another. 
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.He saw a young couple strolling across. The man was Jacob Zanin. The girl was Sue Wilde. 
There they were, chatting casually, quite at ease 
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“The rest of it is’—this from Hy—‘I 
come in at four-thirty that afternoon to 
pack up my things, and the Reverend 
Doctor Wilde hands me a raise. I get sixty 
now. Iam on that famous road to wealth.” 

“But what on earth——” 

Hy chuckled. 

“Worm says the old boy thought I 
knew.” 

“Ah!” breathed Peter. “Ah!” | 

“Can’t say I wonder at Sue’s leaving 
home, hitting out for the self-expression 
thing.’ Hy grew more expansive as the 
liquor spread its glowing warmth within his 
person. Otherwise, he would hardly have 
spoken of Sue, even on the strength of that 
genial grin of Peter’s. 

Peter leaned an elbow on the mahogany 
bar and slowly sipped. 

‘“‘T wonder if Sue suspects this.”’ 

It was not easy for him to speak her 
name. But he did speak it, with an apparent 
casualness worthy of Waters Coryell, the 
most perfect exemplar known of the 
Greenwich Village attitude. 

“Probably not. I’ve worked at his elbow 
for years and never dreamed.” He sighed. 
“Tt’s hard to see where a girl of any spirit 
gets off these days. From my experience 
with ’em, I’m convinced that home is the 
safest place for ’em, and yet it’s only 
the dead ones that'll give up and stay 
there.”’ 

Peter did not reply. His brows were knit, 
but not, apparently, in concentration, for 
his eyes wandered. He said something 
about getting his bags over to the rooms, 
started irresolutely down the passage to- 
ward the barber shop, stopped, pressed his 
fingers to his mouth, came back, passing 
Hy as if he didn’t see him, and went on out 
to the side street. Here he stopped again. 

The side street was narrow. A cross- 
town car shut off most of his view of the 
Avenue, a few yards away. Then it passed, 
and he saw a young couple strolling across 
toward the restaurant. The man—large, 
heavy of hand and foot, a peasantlike face 
curiously lighted by burning eyes, better 
dressed than usual—was Jacob Zanin, the 
Russian Jew genius of the Village, creator 
of the Crossroads Theater and of the 
“Nature” film, on which Peter had squan- 
dered nearly all his savings. The girl—slim, 
astonishingly fresh and pretty, not wearing 
the old tam o’ shanter and haphazard cos- 
tume he associated with her, but a simple, 


light suit—was Sue Wilde, the girl who, by 
her hardness and selfishness, had hurt Peter 
irreparably. There they were, chatting 
casually, quite at ease—Zanin, who didn’t 
believe in marriage, who had pursued Sue 
with amazing patience for nearly two years, 
who had wrecked Peter’s pocket; Sue, who 
had broken his heart. 

The spectacle stopped Peter’s brain. 
Among all the wild pictures that had rushed 
helter-skelter through his overwrought mind 
of late, there had been nothing like this. 
Why, it was only a matter of days since he 
and Zanin had pommeled each other to an 
accompaniment of broken chairs, over- 
turned tables, wrecked china, torn clothing, 
actual blood, in the little Muscovy Restau- 
rant across the square! He had pictured 
Sue, 2 confused, disillusioned girl, rushing 
back to her home;, Zanin, a marked man, 
even in the Village, cowering away from his 
fellows. But this! 

They passed the corner. With a great gulp 
of sheer emotion, Peter followed, almost 
running. They turned into the Parisian— 
but not into the familiar basement. Instead, 
they mounted the wide front steps, as 
matter of fact as any two Upper West 
Siders out of a limousine. 

Peter pressed his hands to his eyes. He 
looked again. They had vanished within 
the building. 

Peter walked back and forth. He told 
himself that he must think. But the fact, 
clear even to his overwhelmed conscious- 
ness, was that he was not thinking and that 
there was no immediate prospect of his 
being able to think. He went a whole 
block up the side street, stemming the thick 
tide of Jewish working girls from University 
Place and the lower Broadway district and 
men in overalls, muttering aloud, catching 
himself, compressing his lips, then muttering 
again. 

“She played with me!” So ran the 
muttering. “She is utterly lacking in 
responsibility, in any sense of obligation. 
She lacks spirituality. That is it—she 
lacks spirituality. She has no fineness. 
She is hard—hard! She is drifting like a 
leaf on these crazy Village currents of 
self-indulgence. I tried to save her—God 
knows I tried! I did my best. I can’t 
be blamed if she goes to pieces now. I can 
do no more; I must let her go.” But 
even while he spoke, he gulped again, his 
face, nearly gray now, twisting painfully. 
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He suddenly turned and rushed back to the 
Parisian. 

He paused at the side doorway and 
peered in. Hy was not in evidence. A later 
glance, from within the barroom, disclosed 
that slightly illuminated young man in the 
corner room of the restaurant, hanging over 
the table at which the taciturn Sumner 
Smith was still trying to read Le Sourire. 

Peter went on into the crooked passage, 
passed the open doors of two eating-rooms, 
where only the first early diners had as yet 
drifted in, found himself at the door of the 
barber shop, stopped short, then, seeing 
the familiar figure of Maria Tonifetti 
approaching her table in the corner, dodged 
back and into the wash-room. Here the 
boy called Anatole said, “Good evening, 
Meester Mann,” and filled a basin for him. 
Peter dipped his hands into the warm water 
and washed them. He was surprised to find 
his forehead dripping with sweat. He dried 
his hands, removed his glasses, and scrubbed 
his face. He turned on the cold water, wet 
a towel, and pressed it to his temples and 
the back ot his head, taking care not to wet 
his collar. His hands were trembling. And 
that impulse to talk aloud was rising uncon- 
trollably. He went back to the corridor, 
stood motionless, breathing deeply, recalled, 
with the force of an inspiration, that Ne- 
poleon had feared nothing, not even the 
ladies with whose lives his own had become 
so painfully entangled, and walked deliber- 
ately, staring straight before him, past that 
barber-shop door. 

At the foot of the crooked stairway he 
paused again. And again his face was 
twisting. 

“T’ve got to make one more effort,’ he 
said. “It isn’t for myself, God knows! 
I gave her my love; I pledged her my life; 
I have suffered for her; IT would have saved 
her if she had played fair! I’ve got to make 
this last effort.” 

He mounted the stairs, crowded past the 
telephone-booths, staring at them as he 
went. They conveyed a suggestion to his 
mind. He stepped cautiously to the 
restaurant door, nodded to the muitre 
@hétel, and glanced in. The nearer room 
was empty; but beyond the second door- 
way, Zanin’s shoulder and profile were 
visible. Sue he could not see, but she must 
be sitting there. Yes; Zanin was leaning 
forward, was speaking, even smiling, in 
that offhand way of his. 


Peter, flushing now, turned away, con- 
fronted the boy called Raoul, pressed a 
silver quarter into his palm. 

‘‘Page Miss Wilde,” he breathed huskily. 
“Tell her she is wanted on the ’phone.” 

The boy named Raoul obeyed. At the 
Parisian, it is not regarded as surprising 
that a gentleman should wish to speak to a 
lady. 

Peter rushed around the turn and waited 
at the farther end of the row of booths. 

Finelly he heard her step. When she 
saw him, she stopped. 

“Oh,” she said, ‘“Peter!’’ And she 
frowned a very little. 

“Tt was a deception,” he broke out, ‘‘ but 
I had to see you, Sue! I know you are with 
Zanin. I saw you come in. I don’t see 
how you can do it, but we'll let that pass. 
I 

* What is it, Peter? What do vou want of 
me?” 

“Oh, Sue, are you as hard as that? What 
do I want of you? Good God! When I see 
you, after all I have suffered for your sake, 
plunging back into this life—taking up with 
that crook Zanin as if nothing had happened, 
as if Why, he—” 

Sue grew a little white about the mouth 
and temples. She glanced back at the 
empty passage. , 

Peter,” she said, curiously quiet, “if 
you think it fair to follow me into a public 
place, if you really mean to make another 
hideous scene, you will have to come into 
the dining-room to do it. Tam going back 
there. This is impossible.” 

He reached out, caught her arm. She 
wrenched away and left him there. For a 
long moment he stared out the window at 
the rush of early-evening traffic on the 
Avenue, his hands clenched at his sides. 
Then he hurried past the office and down 
to the street. He stood on the curb and 
addressed a rattling auto “bus. 

“Tt is unbearable—unbelievable! ~The 
girl has lost all sense of the fitness of things. 
She is beside herself. I must act—act! 
I must act to-night!” 

People were passing. He turned, sud 
denly aware of the bustlingly unsympathetic 
world about him. Had anyone heard hi 
voice? Apparently none had. All were 
hurrying on, up-town, down-town. Stand- 
ing there on the curb, he could see in at the 
basement window. Sumner Smith was 
alone at last, and deep in Le Sourire. Hy 
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had drifted away—back to the bar, doubt- 
less. 

Peter, vou recall, was a genius. As a 
genius, he fed 6n his emotional reactions; 
they were his life. Therefore, do not judge 
him too harshly for the wild thought that, 
at this point, rushed over his consciousness 
with a force that left him breathless. He 
was frightened and by himself. But there 
was a barbarous exaltation in his fear. 

‘“Tt’ll bring her to her senses,” he thought. 
“T’ve got to do it. Then she’il listen to me. 
She'll have to listen to me then. She'll 
have to!” 

Peter appeared in the corner room 
down-stairs, almost as curiously quiet as 
Sue had been in their brief talk. He, too, 
was rather pale. He came over to Sumner 
Smith’s table, dropped down opposite the 
fat journalist, beckoned a waiter, ordered a 
light dinner, and, that done, proffered a 
cigarette. 

“T’ve got a tip for you, Smith,” he said, 
‘‘a real one. If the Evening Earth hasn't 
lost its vigor, you can put it over big.”’ 

The fat man merely lighted his cigarette 
and looked inscrutably over it at Peter's 
drawn face. 

“T can’t give you the details. You'll 
have to take my word for them. Did you 
ever hear a question raised regarding the 
Reverend Doctor Wilde?” 

Sumner Smith glanced out toward the 
bar and Hy. The corners of his mouth 
twitched. 

‘His boss?” 

“Right! Editor of My Brother's Keeper; 
author of the famous missionary sermons.” 

‘There was a little talk last year. You 
mean the big mission funds he has raised?” 

Peter nodded. His eyes were overbright 
now. 

‘““Nobody has the evidence, Mann. It 
isn't news as it stands.” 

‘Suppose you could make it news—big 
news?” 

“Oh, of course—” The journalist ges- 
tured with his cigarette. 

“Well, you can--to-night. Go straight 
to his house—over in Stuyvesant Square, 
not five minutes in a taxi, not ten on the 
cars—and ask him pointblank to consent 
to an accounting. Just ask him.” 

Sumner Smith mused. 

“It might be worth trying,” he said. 
“Take my word for-it.” 

The journalist paid his check, rose, 
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nodded to an acquaintance across the room, 
and said, 

“Tl think it over, Mann; much obliged,” 
and sauntered out. 

This was unsatisfactory. Peter, crest- 
fallen, forgot that Sumner Smith was 
hardened to sensations. And, peering 
gloomily after the great reporter, he only 
half saw the man pause at the sma'l desk 
near the bar, then speak casually to the now 
somewhat wobbly Hy Lowe; he only half 
heard a taxi pull up outside, a door 
slamming, the grinding of gears as the 
taxi darted away. There were so many 
noises outside; you hardly noticed one 
more. 

The waiter brought his dinner. He 
bolted it. 

‘IT must think this all out,’ he told 
himself. “If Sumner Smith won't do it, 
one of the other Earl men will—or some 
one on the Worning Continental.” 

He lit a cigar, sat back, and gazed out 
at the dim street, where dimmer figures 
and vehicles moved forever by. It occurred 
to him that thus would a man sit and smoke 
and meditate who was moved by an over- 
mastering love to enact a tremendous deed. 
But it was difficult to sustain the pose, with 
his temples throbbing madly and a lump in 
his throat. 

His heart, too, was skipping beats, he 
thought. Surreptitiously he felt his left 
wrist. The pulse was erratic. 

He beckoned the waiter, ordered paper 
and ink. The lump in his throat was 
suddenly almost a pain. He wrote: 


It was wrong oi me, of course, Sue dear. But I 
really must see you, even though your hostile 
attitude makes it difficult to be myself. There is 
trouble impending. It concerns you vitally. If 
you will only hear me, meet me for half an hour 
after dinner, I know I can help vou more than you 
dream. I am not speaking for myself, but for you. 
In all this dreadful trouble between us, there is 
little I can ask of you. Only this—give me half an 
hour. I will wait down-stairs for an answer. 


P.E.. M. 


He sent this up-stairs, then followed 
it as far as the telephones, called up his old 
acquaintance, Markham, of the \Jorning 
Continental, and whispered darkly to him 
over the wire. 

As he ran down-stairs and dodged past 
the barber-shop door, he became conscious 
that the dinner he had eaten felt now like 
& compact, insoluble ball in the region of 
his solar plexus. So he stopped at the bar 
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He stood a moment, 


she said. 


‘Sit down, He 


gripped Sue's hand. 
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He came across the room. greeted Zanin briefly. 


She was fond of Henry Bates. 


reassuring. 
considering the two of them, then took the chair a waiter had slid forward 
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and gulped a bicarbonate of soda while 
buying a high-ball for Hy Lowe, whom he 
found confidentially informing the bar- 
keeper of his raise from forty-five a week to 
sixty. 

Then he resumed his seat by the window 
in the corner room, tried to find amusement 
in the pages of Le Sourire, failed, watched 
the door with wild eyes, starting up when- 
ever a waiter entered the room, only to 
sink back limply at each fresh disappoint- 
ment. 

He wondered, suddenly, about Sumner 
Smith. What if he /ad followed the trail? 
This thought brought something like a 
chill. If he, Peter, an old newspaper man, 
were to be caught in the act of passing on 
an “exclusive”’ tip to friends on competing 
papers—violating the sacred basis of news- 
paper ethics! You couldn’t tell about 
Smith. He rarely showed interest, never 
emotion, seldom even smiled. He would 
receive the news that Emperor William 
had declared himself King of All the Ameri- 
cas with that same impassive front. Peter 
looked at his watch. It was twenty-five 
minutes of seven. He had thought it at 
least eight. 

One thing was certain: He must get his 
bags out of that awful barber shop before 
it closed. Accordingly, he had a messenger 
called to take them over to the rooms. 

The familiar person of the Worm came 
in through the bar, stood in the doorway, 
looked about with quiet, keen eyes—a tall 
young man, carelessly dressed, sandy of 
hair but mild and reflective of countenance. 

The Worm’s eyes rested on Peter. He 
came across the room. 

“Sit down,” said Peter, smiling, his 
mouth a curving crack in a ghastly white 
face. 

“Qh,” said the Worm, “you’ve heard?” 

“Heard what?”’ 

The Worm studied him a moment, then 
said, not without a touch of grave sym- 
pathy, 

“Tell me, Peter: Do you happen to know 
where Sue is?” 

Peter heard this, tried to steady himself 
and speak in the properly casual tone. He 
swallowed. 

Then the words rushed out—low, trem- 
bling, all bitterness. 

“She’s up-stairs—with Zanin!” 

The Worm turned away. Peter caught 
his arm. 


‘*For God’s sake,” he said, ‘‘ what is it? 
What do you want of her? If anybody’s 
got to tell her anything, it'll be me!’’ And 
he pushed back his chair. 

The Worm laid a strong hand on his 
shoulder, held him firmly down in the chair. 

Pete,” he said, quiet, deliberate, “if 
you try to go up those stairs, I myself will 
throw you down.” 

Peter struggled a little. 

‘“‘But—but—good God! Who do you 
think vou are? You mean to say—” He 
stopped short, stared up at the Worm, 
swallowed again. Then, “I get you!” he 
said. “J get you! Like the damn fool I 
am, I never dreamed. So you’re after her, 
too. You, with your books, your fine 
disinterestedness, your easy, friendly ways 
—you’re out for yourself, behind that bluff, 
just like the rest of us!” 

The Worm glanced about the. room. 
Neither had raised his voice. No one was 
giving them any particular attention. He 
relaxed his grip of Peter’s arm, dropped 
into the chair opposite, leaned over the table 
on folded arms, fixed his rather compelling 
eyes on Peter’s ashen face. 

Pete,” he said, very quiet, very steady, 
“listen to me carefully. And don’t spill 
any paranoia to-night. If you do—if you 
start anything like that crazy fight at the 
Muscovy, I'll take a hand myself. Now 
sit quiet and try to hear what I say.” 
Peter was still swallowing. The Worm went 
steadily on. ‘‘A neighbor of the Wildes 
just now called up the apartment. They 
thought they might get Hy Lowe to find 
Sue and fetch her home. But Hy ' 

““He’s—”’ began Peter. 

“Ves; I saw him. He’s outside. He 
wants to sit on the curbstone and read the 
evening paper. A couple of chauffeurs 
were reasoning with him when I came in. 
I’m going to find her myself.” 

“But what’s happened? You 

“Her father has taken poison. They 
think he is dying. His wife went right to 
pieces. Everything a mess—and two young 
children! They hadn’t even got a physician 
in when this man telephoned. He thinks 
the old boy is gone.” 

“But—but—that’s absurd! It couldn’t 
act so quickly. ”’ 

The Worm stared; his face set percep- 
tibly. 

“Tt has acted. He didn’t. take the 
bichloride route. He drank carbolic.”’ 
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“But that—that’s awful!” 

“Yes, it’s awful. There’s a newspaper 
man there, raising hell. They can't get him 
out—or couldn’t. Now keep this straight: 
If you go one step up those stairs, or if you 
try to come out and speak to Sue before I 
get her away, I'll break your head.” 

‘She'll send for me,”’ said Peter, sputter- 
ing. 

‘Perhaps,’ observed Henry Bates, then 
swiftly left the room. 


Sue Wilde returned from her brief inter- 
view with Peter. Two or three groups of 
early diners greeted her as she passed. 

Jacob Zanin watched her—her brisk little 
nod and quiet smile for these acquaintances, 
her curiously boylike grace, the fresh tint 
of her olive skin. She was a bit thin, he 
thought; her hard work as principal actress 
in the “Nature’’ film, coupled with the 
confusion he knew she had passed through 
during that brief, wild engagement to 
Peter Mann, had worn her down. 

She had always puzzled him. She puzzled 
him now, as she resumed her seat, met his 
gaze, said, 

‘* Jacob, give me a cigarette.” 

‘Sue, you’re off them!” 

“While the film-job was on. Breaking 
training now, Jacob.” 

‘Well,’ he mused aloud, “I made you 
stop for good reason enough. But now I’m 
not sure that you’re not wise.’’ And he 
tossed his box across the table. 

While she lighted the cigarette, he 
studied her. None knew better than he the 
interesting variety of girls who came to the 
Village to seek freedom—some on intense 
feministic principle (Sue among _ these), 
others in search of the nearly mythical 
country called ‘* Bohemia,” still others in 
the knowledge that there they might walk 
unquestioned without the cap of good 
repute. There were cliques and cliques in 
the Village; but all were in agreement 
regarding a freedom for woman equal to 
the experimental freedom of man. Love 
was admitted as a need. The human race 
was frankly a welter of animals struggling 
upward in the long process of evolution— 
struggling wonderfully. Conventional mor- 
ality was hypocrisy, end therefore a vice. 
'rankness regarding all things, an open 
mind toward any astonishing new theory in 
the psychology of the human creature, the 
divine right of the ego to realize itself at all 
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costs, a fine scorn for all proverbial wisdom, 
something near a horror of the home, the 
Church, and the practical business world— 
a blend of these was the Village, to be 
summed up, perhaps, in Waters Coryell’s 
languid remark: ‘I find it impossible to 
talk with anyone who was born before 1880.”’ 

With all this had Sue blazed. Zanin 
thought it over, recalling this little episode 
and .that—the days of the Crossroads 
Theater and Sue’s great hit as the newsboy 
in **Any Street.’ Her faith in the new 
had been a@ fire within her. Doctrines that 
the Coryell group uttered easily, almost 
indi‘ferently, were a religion to this girl. 
Then hod come Zanin's great dream of the 
“Nature” film, and the personal and 
business entanglements with Peter Mann; 
Sue's inexplicable decision to renounce 
her faith and marry—and Peter, of ell 
men! Now that the engagement was broken, 
she did look better. But she had changed. 
She had been ingenuous, outspoken in the 
current jargon; she was less ingenuovs 
now. Was it the dawn of self-conscious 
womanhood within the heart of the eager, 
untledged girl? 

Zanin wondered. He had known many 
women. In his own way he had loved not a 
few. With these he had been hard but 
curiously honest. He was a materialist, 
an anarchist, a self-exploiter, ambitious 
and unrestrained, torn within by the over- 
mas‘ering restlessness that was at once the 
great gift and the curse of his blood. He 
wanted always something else, something 
more. He was strong, fertile of mind, able. 
He had vision and could suffer. The com- 
panionship of a woman—here and there, 
now and then—meant much to him; but 
he demanded of her that she give as he 
would give, without sacrifice of work or 
self, without obligation. Nothing but what 
the Village terms ‘‘the free relation”? was 
possible for Zanin. Within his peculiar 
emotional range he had never wanted a 
woman as he had wanted Sue. He had 
never given himself to another woman in 
energy 2nd companionship as he had given 
himself to her. 

She had eluded him. She had also eluded 
Peter. Zanin was capable of despising 
young women who talked freedom but 
were afraid to live it. There were such; 
right here in the Village there were such. 
But he did not think Sue’s case as simple 
as that. 
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He spoke out now. 

“Been thinking you over, Sue.” 

She deposited the ash of her cigarette on a plate, glanced 
gravely up at him, then lowered her eyes again. 

“Any result, Jacob?” 

“You haven't found yourself.” 

“That's right,” said she; “I haven't. Have you 
found me?” 

He slowly shook his head. 

“T think you’re doomed to grope for a while longer. 
I believe you have a good deal to tind—more than 
some. You remember, a while back, when I urged you 
to take a trip with me?”’ 

She did not lift her eyes at this, merely gazed thought- 
fully down at her cigarette. 

He went on: 

‘I thought I could help you. 
I thought you needed love. It 
se2med to be the next thing for you.” 

“Yes,” said she, rather shortly; 
*“yvou told me that.” 


“Well, I was wrong — or my 
methods were. Something—lI, or 


some force, stirred you, and to a 
bad result. You turned from me 
toward marriage. That plan was 
worse.” 

She seemed about to protest, . 
looked up now, threw out herhands. ff 

‘At least,” he pressed on, “as a if 
plan it didn’t carry.” } 

Her fine brows drew together i 
perceptibly. 

‘That’s over, Jacob.” 

* Allright.”’ He settled back 
in his chair and looked about 
the long room. It was filling 
rapidly. There were long hair 
and flowing ties, evening suits, 
smart gowns, bright lights, 
gay talk in two tongues, and, just 
now, music. ‘Tell me this much, 
Sue: What are you up to? There's 
no more Crossroads, no more 
‘Nature’ film. Lord, but that was a 
job! No more of that absurd engage- 
ment. This is why I dragged you out 
to-night. I’m wondering about you. 
What are you doing?”’ 





“Jacob,” she said, “I’m drifting.” 4 
“T heard you were trying to write.” 
* 


“Trying—yes. A girl has to appear to 


Again he looked about the sprightly 


She met this with silent assent. \ 
room, deliberately thinking. 


be doing something.” Att , { 
‘No plans at all, eh?”’ \ , 
My. 
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* Nobody has the evidence, 
Mann. 
stands.” * Suppose you could 
make it news—big news?” 


It isn't news as it 


Once she glanced up at him, then waited. 

“Sue,” he said, ‘I think I see you a little 
more clearly. 
You have an unusual amount of strength 
or something. 
I’ll fall back on the safe old word, person- 
ality. You've got plenty of intelligence. 
And your stage work, your dancing—you’re 
gifted as all get-out. But you're like clock- 
work; you're no good unless your main- 
spring is working. You have to be wound 
up.” 

For the first time in this talk, Sue’s green- 
brown eyes lighted. She leaned over the 
table now and spoke with a flash of feeling. 

“That’s it, I believe,” she said. “I’ve 
got to feel deeply—about something. I’ve 
got to have a religion.”’ 

“Exactly, Sue. There’s a fanatical strain 
in you. You came into the Village life 


If I’m wrong, correct me. 


I don’t know what it is. | 


fresh from college, with a whole set of 
brand-new enthusiasms—fanatical enthusi- 
asms. The attitude toward life that most of 
us take for granted—like it, feel it, just 
because it is uws—you came at like a wild 
young Columbus. You hadn’t always 
believed it.” 

“I always resented parental authority,” 
said she. 

“Yes, I know. I’m not sure your revolt 
wasn’t more a personal reaction than a 
social theory. They tried to tie you down. 
Your father—well, the less said about him 
the better. Preaching that old, old, false 
stuff, commercializing it, stifling your 
growth.” 

“Don’t let’s discuss him, Jacob.”’ 

“Very good. But the home was a con- 
spiracy against you. His present wife 
isn’t your mother, you told me once.” 

‘No; she isn’t my mother.” 

‘““Well—” He paused, thinking hard. 
“Look here, Sue: What in thunder are 
you to do? You’re no good without that 

mainspring, that faith.” 

She was silent, studying the table between 
them—silent, sober, not hostile. Life was 
not a joyous crusade; it was a grim dilemma, 
and an insistent pressure. She knew this 
now. The very admiration she felt for this 
strong man disarmed her in resisting him. 
He told the bald truth. She had fought him 
away once, only to involve herself with the 
impossible Peter—an experience that now 
left her the weaker before him. He knew 
this, of course. And he was a man to use 
every resource in getting what he wanted— 
openly, honestly. There was little to object 
to in him, if you accepted him at all. And 
she had accepted him. As in a former 
crisis between them, he made her feel a 
coward. 

“Tt brings me back to the old topic, Sue. 
I could help you, if you could let me. You 
have fought love down. You tried to 
compromise on marriage. Nothing in that. 
Better live your life, girl! You’ve got to 
keep on. You can’t conceivably marry 
Peter; you can’t drift along here without a 
spark alight in you, fighting life; you can’t 
go back home licked—God knows, vou can’t 
do that! Give me a chance, Sue. Try me. 
Stop this crazy resistance to your own vital 
needs. Be human!”’ 

Sue, lips compressed, eyes misty, color 
rising a little, looked up, avoided Zanin’s 
eyes, gazed, as he had been doing, about 
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the room. And, coming in through the wide 
door, she saw the long figure of Henry Bates, 
whom friends called the Worm. She watched 
him, compressing her lips a little more, 
knitting her brows, while he stood looking 
from table to table. His calm face, unas- 
sertive, reflective, whimsical in the slight 
squint of the eves, was deeply reassuring. 
She was fond of Henry Bates. 

He came across the room, greeted Zanin 
briefly. gripped Sue’s hand. 

“Sit down, Henry,” she said. 

He stood a moment, considering the two 
of them, then took the chair a waiter had 
slid forward. 

‘I’m here on a curious mission, Sue,” 
he said. ‘I’ve been sent to find you.” 

**What,” said she, all nerves, ‘‘ what has 
happened?” 

‘An accident—at your home, Sue. They 
believe that your father is dying. He has 
asked for you. It was a neighbor who 
called—a Mr. Deems—and, from what 
little he could tell me, I should say that 
you are needed there.” 

Her hands moved nervously; she threw 
them out in the quick way she had and 
started to speak; then, giving it up, let 
them drop and pushed back her chair. For 
the moment she seemed to see neither man. 
Her gaze went past them. 

Zanin sat back, smoked, looked from ‘one 
to the other. He was suddenly out of it. 
He had never known a home, in Russia or 
America. There wassomething between 
Henry Bates and Sue Wilde, a common 
memory, a strain in their spiritual fiber 
that he did not share; something he could 
not even guess at. Whatever it was, he 
could see it gripping her, touching and 
rousing hidden depths. He kept silent. 
She turned to him now. 

“You'll excuse me, Jacob?” she said, 
very quiet. 

‘You're going, then?” said he. He was 
true to his creed. There was no touch of 
conventional sentiment in his voice. He 
had despised everything her father’s life 
meant; he despised it now. 

“Yes.” she said, and nodded with sudden 
nervous energy, a rising color in her 
cheeks, her head erect, shoulders stiffened, 
a flash in her eves—such a flash as no one 
had seen there for a long time, ‘“‘yes; I’m 
going—home.” 

Zanin sat alone, looking after them as 
they walked quietly out of the restaurant. 


Then he lighted a fresh cigarette, deliber- 
ately blew out the match, stared at it as if 
it had been a living thing, then flicked it 
over his shoulder with a snap of his thumb. 


Peter sat alone in the corner room down- 
stairs. Mechanically he turned the pages 
of Le Sourire. 

“JT must think objectively,” he told 
himself. ‘*That’s the great thing—to think 
objectively.” 

Time was passing—minutes, hours, vears. 
He was trying to think out how long it had 
been since the Worm went up-stairs. 

There was a sudden new noise outside— 
a voice. He listened intently. It was Hy 
Lowe’s voice, excited, incoherent, shouting 
imprecations of some sort. Somebody ought 
to take Hy home. On any occasion short of 
the present crisis, he would do it himself. 
Gradually the voice died down. 

He heard the side-street door open and 
close. Some one had entered the barroom. 
He tipped back, and peered out there. He 
could see part of a bulky back, a familiarly 
bulky back. It moved over a little. It 
was the back of Sumner Smith. 

Peter got up, turned, then stood irreso- 
lute. It was not that he was afraid of 
Sumner Smith, only that the mere sight of 
the man stirred uncomfortable and _ wild 
emotions within Peter. 

The best way to get out—in fact, the only 
way now—was through the adjoining room 
to the door under the front steps. Certainly 
he couldn’t go up-stairs. There might even 
be trouble on the Avenue if the Worm 
should see him coming out. For a moment, 
he even considered swallowing down -al] 
this outrageous emotional upheaval! within 
him and staying there. He had said that 
Sue would send for him. During ten or 
twelve seconds out of every sixty, he firmly 
believed she would. It was so in his plays: 
Let the heartless girl, in her heyday, jilt 
a worthy lover, she was sure, in her hours 
of trial, to flee, chastened, to his arms. 

But he looked again at the back of 
Sumner Smith. It was a solid back. It 
suggested, like the man’s inscrutable round 
face, quiet power. Peter decided on flight, 
via that front door. 

He moved slowly across the room. Then 
he heard a voice that chilled his hot blood. 

‘**Mann,” said this voice. 

Peter stood wavering. Sumner Smith’s 
eye was full on him from the barroom door; 
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Sumner Smith’s head was beckoning him, 
with a jerk. He went. 

““‘What’ll you have?” he asked hurriedly, 
in the barroom. 


“What'll I have?” mimicked Sumner 
Smith, in a voice of rumbling calm. ‘“ You’re 
good, Mann! But if anybody was to buy, 
it'd be me. The joke, you see, is on me. 
Only, nobody’s buying at the moment. 
You send me out—an Evening Earth man— 
to pull off a murder for the morning papers. 
Oh, it’s good—I grant you, it’s good. | 
do your little murder; the morning papers 
get the story. Just to make sure of it, you 
send Jimmie Markham around after me. 


It’s all right, Mann. I’ve done your 
murder. The Continental’s getting the 


story now—a marvel of a story. As for 
you, I don’t know what you are. And I 
don’t care to soil any of the words I know 
by putting ‘em on you!” 

Even Peter now caught the rumble 
beneath the calm surface of that voice. 
And he knew it was perhaps the longest 
speech of Sumner Smith’s eventful life. 
Peter’s stomach, heart, lungs, and spine 
seemed to drop out of his body, leaving a 
cold, hollow frame that could hardly be 
strong enough to support his shoulders and 
head. But he drew himself up and _ replied, 
with some dignity: 

“T can’t match you in insults, Smith. I 
appear to have a choice between leaving you 
and striking you. I shall leave you.” 

“The choice is yours,’ said 
‘Either you say.”’ 

“T shal! leave you,” repeated Peter, and 
walked, very erect, out to the side street. 

Here, near the corner of the Avenue, he 
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found Hy Lowe, leaning against the building, ° 


weeping, while four taxi chauffeurs and 
two victoria drivers stood by. It occurred 
to Peter that it might be best, after all, to 
give up brooding on his own troubles and 
take the boy home. He could bundle him 
into a taxi. It would be rather decent, 
for that matter, to pay for the taxi just 
as if it was a matter of course and 
never mention it to Hy. Of course, 
however, if Hy were to remember the 
occurrence—— 

A fist landed in Peter’s face—not a hard 
fist, merely a limp, folded-over hand. 
Peter brushed it aside. It was the fist olf 
Hy Lowe. Hy lurched at him now, caught 
his shoulders, tried to shake him. He was 
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saying things in a rapidly rising voice. 
After a moment of ineffectual wrestling, 
Peter began to catch what these things 
were. 

“Call you’self frien’-—take bread outa 
man’s mouth! Oh, 7 know. No good 
tryin’ lie to me—tellin’ me Sumner Smith 
don’ know what he’s talkin’. Where’s my 
raise? You jes’ tell me—where’s my raise? 
Ol Walrus gone—croaked—where’s my 
raise?” 

Peter propped him against the building 
and walked swiftly around the corner. 

There he stopped, dodged behind a tree. 

Sue and the Worm were running down 
the wide front steps. She leaped into the 
first taxi. The Worm stood, one foot on the 
step, hand on door, and called. Ors of 
Hy’s audience hurried around, brushing 
past Peter, receiving his instructions as he 
cranked the engine and leaped to his seat. 
The door slammed. They were gone. 

Peter was sure that something snapped in 
his brain. It was probably a lesion, he 
thought. He had heard oflesions. Hestrode 
blindly, madly, up the Avenue, crowding 
past the other pedestrians, bumping into 
one man and rushing on without a word. 

Suddenly—this was a little farther up the 
Avenue—Peter stopped short, caught his 
breath, struggled with emotions that even 
he would have thought mixed. He even 
turned and walked back a short way. For 
across the street, back in the shadow of the 
corner building, his eyes made out the 
figure of a girl who was waiting there; and 
he knew that figure, knew the slight droop 
of the shoulders and the poise of the head. 

She had seen him, of course. Yes; this 
was Tenth Street. With swift presence of 
mind he stooped and went through the 
notion of picking up something from the 
sidewalk. This covered his brief retreat. 
He advanced now. 

Sorry to keep you waiting, Maria,” he 
said. 

“T was afraid’’-—they were on the curb, 
watching for a *bus—** when the boy came 
for your bags 

“That I wasn’t coming? Oh, now, you 
know me better than that!” 

“Yes, of course. You must be hungry. 
It’s pretty late.” 

“T’ll manage to nibble a little,” said he 
at this, with sudden profound misgivings. 

Then they caught the "bus up-town. 
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(A Story of Regeneration 


Cy Owen SCohnson—_ 
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NDER the name of Dangerfield, Daniel Garford, a talented painter, has for several months been 

occupying a studio in Teagan’s Arcade. a building situated in Lincoln Square, New York city. The 
man’s domestic happiness has been wrecked and he has drifted into dissipation through the discovery of 
his wife’s infidelity. He has insisted that she accept from him a divorce and the settlement of an income, 
and marry her lover, Reginald Bowden. The woman, however, has the opportunity of wedding a rich man, 
but she is at her husband’s mercy, and cannot disobey him. He has reason to believe that she and her 
brother, Doctor Fortier, will try to have him locked up as insane, and indeed, after they discover his retreat, 
several attempts to do so are made. They are frustrated by the resource and watchfulness of Inga Sonderson, 
a dweller in the Arcade, who makes posters, magazine covers, and decorative sketches. It would appear 
that she had known the painter in the past, but he does not recall her clearly. and she does not enlighten 
him. Finally, through a constant and tactful devotion, which asks nothing in return, the foundation of 
a good influence over him seems to be laid. 

A fine spirit of good-fellowship prevails among most of the lodgers in the building, and some sentimental 
attachments have developed. A struggling painter, St. George Kidder (called ‘* Tootles’’ by his friends), 
who shares his studio with Flick Wildei, a literary hack, is now engaged on an ambitious caavas, ‘*The 
Ages Contemplating the Apotheosis cf the Well-dressed Man,” in his hope of its proving available for ad- 
vertising purposes. He is smitten with the charms of Pansy Hartmann, a model, who lives with another 
model, Belle Shaler. Pansy has aroused his jealousy by accepting attentions from Drinkwater, a lawyer, 
who is regarded-by this Arcade dweller with considerable suspicion. King O’Leary, a man of roving dispo- 
sition and of musical ability, is held in the Arcade longer than is his wont by Myrtle Popper, a manicurist, 
but another suitor has turned up in the person of Pomello, a moving-picture manager, who is arranging for 
the début of Myrtle’s neighbor, Millie Brewster, as a singer. The little circle also includes Mr. Cornelius 
(dubbed “‘the baron’’);.an elderly Frenchman, whose unexplained past suggests elements of the romantic 
and mysterious, and Schneibel, a dentist and amateur painter. 

Dangerfield attends the marriage of his former wife to Bowden, and returns io the Arcade about three 
the following morning under the influence of liquor and some drug. Inga is waiting for him. He insists 
on going out again, and is strongly resentful when she says she will accompany him. Nevertheless, she does 
so. The pair wander about town for several hours, visiting several all-night resorts. At six o’clock they 
are in the-upper part of the city, and Dangerfield is completely drunk. He collapses. Inga manages to 
get him into a small and squalid hotel, where he is laid, unconscious, upon a bed. She watches over him for 
hours and finally falls asleep. The next thing she knows is an awakening with a sense of fear. Dangerfield 
is standing by her chair. 


OR a moment, startled out of a hastily, struck by the new note of pain and 
confused succession of restless contrition. - 


dreams, Inga could not realize He brushed her question aside, staring 
where she was. Then the squalor at her. 
of the room, the haggard, tor- “How was it possible— Good God, how 


tured face of Dangerfield looking could I have brought you here?” He 
down in remorse, the memory of the long — stopped, shuddered, and glanced around at 
night of struggle came back in a flash. the room. 


She sprang up hastily. “You didn’t. I brought you,” she said 
“T went off to sleep—heavens, how late quickly. “You had—had collapsed.” 
is it?” : “Sit down,” he said. 
“Tt’s after three—I’ve been waiting for He drew a chair opposite her, took both 
you,” he said, in a low voice. her hands in his, and looked at her so long 


“Oh, why didn’t you call me?” she said that she began to be embarrassed. Thea, 
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she cried. “I've heard the news! Won't it be 
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grand? I'll make Pomello pay real hard cash, too.’ “You'll make him?” said Millie, drawing back 
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ail at once, his lips twisted, his eyes filled 
with tears, and he buried his head in his 
hands. 

“Don’t mind me, Mr. Dan!” she cried 
in her distress, bending over him. ‘ Don’t 
think of me!’ And, as he continued to dig 
his hands into his cheeks against the long 
pent-up emotion, she added: “I’m only 
happy to have helped you. Really I am.” 

He rose suddenly, fighting down a sob, 
overcome by remorse. 

‘Good God, where have I dragged you?”’ 

She came to him swiftly and seized his 
hands with an imperious gesture. 

‘What do you think I care about that?”’ 
she said, with such anger that it shocked 
him into attention. ‘*To make a man out 
of vou, I’d go through anything—anything, 
do you hear!” 

He searched in his pockets at a sudden 
remembrance, found the bottle he had 
bought at the druggist’s the night before, 
and looked up at her. 

“Then why didn’t you take this?” he 
said curtly. 

‘What good would that have done?” she 
said impatiently. 

He stared at her a moment and, with a 
gesture of contempt, flung the bottle 
against the floor, where it crashed to pieces. 

She swayed with a cry of joy and clung to 
him, her head pressed against his shoulder, 
as though a sea of perils had returned him 
safely. 

“Why the devil should you care what 
happens to an old derelict, you queer little 
creature?” he said slowly, surprised at the 
trembling in her body. 

“Care! Why, if anything had hap- 
pened—” She broke off, caught her breath 
just at the moment when she could no longer 
control herself, and dug her nails into the 
palms of her hands in an effort to regain 
her self-control. 

“Don’t move—stay where you are— 
near me,” he said gently, and he drew one 
arm about her shoulder. 

Through the leaden, racking burdens of 
the night, a flood of cleansing light entered 
his soul, a passionate thirst for life once 
more. The world outside was good, ful! of 


vibrant, joyful sounds—children’s voices, 
laughing as they danced to the music of a 
hurdy-gurdy, the long chatter of scolding 
sparrows, tiny sounds and yet teeming with 
life, its curiosity, its health, its response to 
sensations, pleasant, intense, and intoxicat- 


ing. The arm he had drawn about her 
tightened as though clinging to its salvage 
in the storm of his mind. Warned by some 
subtle intuition of the heart, she did -not 
attempt to move away. Instead, one hand 
crept up until it lay against the rough 
cheek. 

“T’m so sorry, Mr. Dan,” she said, in a 
whisper. “‘Why, you never could have 
harmed anyone—I know it! I know it 
isn’t your fault—it couldn’t be!” 

‘No; it isn’t my fault,” he said mechan- 
ically, but his thoughts were of the outer 
world with its insistent call back to life, to 
the life which rose in him from the per- 
fumed contact of her straight, young body, 
the scent of her hair, the soitness of her pro- 
tecting arms, and the warm notes of her 
whispering voice. All at once he held her 
from him so that he could look into her 
flushed face and said solemnly, sadly: 

‘Inga, have you the right to do this? 
Don’t you know it’s a grave responsi- 
bility you have taken—to force me to go on 
living, hating everything, hoping nothing— 
for that’s what you’re doing?”’ 

“You must—you must!”’ she said tremu- 
lously. 

His eyes were on her every expression 
now, and in them was a longing to question 
and to be answered. 

‘Why did you come to me—why do you 
stick to me now?” he said eagerly. 

“It’s just so,” she said nervously. “I 
can’t help it. I couldn’t have let you zo 
out alone— Why, if you saw a child 
drowning you'd have to save it, wouldn’t 
you?” He nodded gravely. ‘‘ Well, that’s 
the way with me. I just couldn't be 
otherwise.” 

“T have taken heavily from you,” he 
said slowly, “long, long, racking hours, and 
you've never complained. You have given 
me so much and I have had no right.”’ 

She smiled. 

“Those were the happiest moments.” 

“And after all that,” he said, “you still 
want to go on—giving to me?” 

Her hands came together eagerly as she 
raised her eyes in supplication. 

‘‘Please—oh, you wouldn’t take this from 
me now!”’ ; 

“You don’t know, child; you don’t know 
what you are undertaking,” he said bitterly. 

“*T want it!”’ 

“And you do all this because-——— 

“T believe in you.” 


” 
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He turned away, not quite satisfied, and 
yet the feeling of what he had contemplated 
the day before was so coldly insistent that 
the revulsion urged him to cling to what 
she offered. 

“It’s too much to ask,” he said, hesi- 
tating. 

“Vou say that because you do not 
understand!”’ she cried, coming to him 
eagerly, her hand on his shoulder, standing 
behind him. “You don’t know all it 
means in my life to have the feeling of really 
counting.”’ She stopped as he turned, won- 
dering if, at last, she was going to speak of 
herself. She wavered and then continued 
resolutely, “It’s all so useless—being alone 
—so starved! If you knew what it meant 
to me, to count, to give to some one, to fight 
for something, you wouldn’t talk of its 
being hard on me.” 

He looked at her and wondered. He had 
known women like her before, women of the 
Northlands and the Old World who never 
complained, whose joy lay in sacrifice and 
redeeming. He thought of Pepita, the little 
Spanish model whose adoration he had not 
suspected until too late, and, thinking of 
Pepita, he wondered about Inga. What 
was the true feeling in her—as much as he 
would ever understand her? Did the girl 
love him? He wanted to believe it so 
keenly, in the weak reaction from the 
dread decision of the night, longing for 
something to cling to, that he hesitated, 
afraid to dissipate a fragile illusion by too 
brusque a question. Yet, if she did love 
him? At the very possibility, a new belief 
in himself awoke, bringing to him that 
sensation of life at its fullest in the power 
of inspiring love. 

She saw the thronging, tumultuous 
thoughts which came crowding to his eyes, 
and nervously turned away. Her retreat 
frightened him, as such trivial symptoms 
can instil terror in moments of intense hope. 
He put his hands over his eyes to repress the 
too frank questioning in them, and walked 
to the window to regain his calm. 

When he came back to her, determined to 
discuss matters rationally, he wasconscious 
only of a longing to believe in her, to go 
forth into life and the sun once more. Yet 
he strove to be honest. 

‘This is all very well for now,” he said 
hurriedly, hardly trusting his voice, “but 
aiter—when we are calm, when we can see 
things as they are, when I face what is 


ahead, when you realize what you have 
bound your life to—a derelict——” 

‘‘And if I can make you what you were 
before,” she said, in simple faith. 

“You can’t—men like me don’t come 
back,” he said bitterly, sinking into a chair. 
“Tt isn’t simply to live—that’s what you 
must understand. It’s—it’s to have the 
power to do what I used to do, and to do 
that, one must believe in oneself; only that 
is so hard—once you've lost it!” 

“That is what I want, Mr. Dan,” she said 
impulsively. ‘I feel what there isin you. It 
comes to me just by your being in the room. 
I felt it that first night, even before you 
opened your eyes. I couldn't help myself. 
I had to come to you to do what you wanted, 
to serve you. Do you think I'd have done 
that if you weren't something big, some- 
thing really worth while?” 

He looked at her, only too impatient to 
be convinced, forgetting all his mental whys 
and wherefores in the instincts toward faith 
and joy which came to him in the spell of 
her intimacy. 

‘I wanted to end it,”’ he said wistfully, 
yet already the thing was far away, incredi- 
ble. “I'd made up my mind.” 

“Won't you let me try?” she cried pas- 
sionately. ‘‘ Mr. Dan, let me try—it would 
be such a big—big thing in my life!” 

“Try,” he said impulsively, with a glad 
leap of his senses, and, even at this mo- 
ment, it struck him how incongruous, in 
this sordid interior, was this sudden re- 
lease toward the beauty and the faith of 
things. 

‘“And now,” she said hurriedly, ‘‘let’s 
get out of here—out of this awful place!”’ 

He sprang up hastily, cursing himself for 
his obtuseness, and came face to face with 
the worn image of himself in the murky 
mirror. A sudden loathing seized him. 

‘“Good Lord, do I look like that?” he 
cried. 

“Come,” she said smilingly. She stood 
in the doorway, her hand on the knob, open- 
ing the way to him until he came and stood 
beside her, looking back in revulsion at the 
tawdry room. ‘“That’s the past—we’ll 
shut it out forever,” she said softly, and 
closed the door. “Now give me your 
hand.” 

The hallway was dark. She took his 
hand and guided him through the musty, 
oppressive darkness down the creaking, un- 
certain stairs, never releasing her hold until 
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she had found the door and led him, dazzled, 
into the mellowness of the day. 


The lights were coming out on the avenue 
one by one when they returned to the 
Arcade. He stopped, suddenly solicitous of 
her, on the point of suggesting that she 
might prefer not to be seen returning 
thus. But, when this return of the worldly 
instinct was phrasing a question, she delib- 
erately slipped her arm through his in a 
closer intimacy. He laughed contentedly. 

“Why do you laugh?” she said, waving 
her hand to Myrtle Popper, who was on 
guard at Joey Shine’s window. 

“Tt was an honest laugh,” he said eva- 
sively. 

The naturalness and the directness of her 
nature, the simple force of her emotions, 
unfettered by self-consciousness, in contrast 
with the worldiness in which he had moved, 
overcame him, as the clear breath of the 
open fields sometimes is too overpowering 
to those who seek it in city weariness. 

And so, arm in arm, defiant of the world, 
they returned to the Arcade where, only a 
few hours before, he had come in despair and 
surrender, seeing the end of all things. Fora 
moment, the whole pack of cringing doubts 
—of himself, of her, of the waking realism 
of the morrow, of distrust for the enduring 
quality of dramatic moments—doubts that 
often caused him to laugh aloud in bitter- 
ness, came howling around him. Were the 
tingling sensations of awaking curiosity, the 
delight in singing sounds and thronging life, 
the overwhelming passion to be, to know 
himself still alive, but the mirage of a fool’s 
paradise? _ She felt the inner trouble in 
him, and drew her arm closer to his, saying, 
with already a beginning of proprietorship, 

‘What are you mumbling to yourself 
like that?” 

‘“Callit a prayer,” he said, half in earnest, 
half in jest. 


XXVI 


** AnD when in the grave 
Her laddie they laid, 
Her heart then broke, 
And she fervently prayed: 
O God in Heaven, 
Let me go, too, 
And be wi’ my laddie—so guid and true!” 


So sang Millie Brewster in her faint, 
pleasant soprano, while O’Leary, at the 
piano, nodded encouragement, and inter- 


polated brilliant roulades into the accom- 
paniment. The skylight was open in defer- 
ence to the first warmth of the spring, as 
March went out like a lamb. Tootles, in 
overalls, so splashed with variegated tints 
that they might have passed for an impres- 
sionistic landscape, was giving the last ten- 
der touches to the completed canvas of the 
Well-dressed Man contemplated by The 
Ages. Schneibel, who had stolen up between 
appointments, in his white dentist’s coat, 
was dividing his admiration between the 
contemplation of Tootles’ masterpiece and 
that critical attention which one great 
singer bestows upon the performance of 
another. Mr. Pomello, his high hat pushed 
back from his forehead, his hands on his 
cane, was sitting in judgment, with a view 
to giving Millie a trial performance at the 
Gloria, the moving-picture theater below, 
where King O’Leary thundered nightly on 
the piano. Flick, who had organized the 
demonstration with the express intention of 
capturing Mr. Pomello, sat well forward, 
nodding his head, in a romantic, melan- 
choly way, occasionally clearing his throat 
to convey emotion repressed with difficulty. 

“Bravo!” said Tootles loudly, when the 
lass of bonnie Dundee had been laid away 
in true ballad form. 

“You had me going,” said Flick, rubbing 
his eyes industriously, while King O’Leary 
patted the frightened girl on the back in 
rough encouragement. 

“How about it, Pomello?”’ he said, 
wheeling on his stool. “‘That ought to take 
the house by storm.” 

At this moment, a pounding was heard 
on the wall, followed by several ‘ Bravas!”’ 
in Dangerfield’s deep voice. 

‘‘T like that better than the first thing she 
sang,” said Pomello; ‘‘ got more stuff to it.”’ 

“Sure—the first was just fireworks— 
grand-opera stuff—opens up the voice,” 
said O'Leary. 

‘Well, I don’t know anything about sing- 
ing, but I know what I like,”’ said Pomello, 
who, by this phrase, doubly barred himself 
from the sphere of the higher criticism. 
“Sing something more, something senti- 
mental.”’ 

“What would you like?” said Millie. 

Pomello reflected. His acquaintance was 
limited. 

“Sing ‘The Rosemary.’” 

At the end of the song (‘The Rosary” 
was then only in the beginning of its devas- 
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tating march), which Millic, with her eyes 
on O'Leary, sang with surprising fervor and 
pathos, great tears were rolling down 
Pomello’s wrinkled face. He was de- 
lighted. He hobbled over and shook Millie 
by the hands, and the engagement was rati- 
fied, to the j joy of everyone. 

As a matter of fact, his indecision had 
only been a pretense. The question had 
been decided from the moment that Myrtle 
Popper had indicated her desire. During 
the last month, Pomello’s infatuation had 
become public property, though few, per- 
haps, divined the seriousness of it. 

The party broke up, Schneibel fired with 
enthusiasm, yodeling his way back to the 
realities of dentistry (than w hich nothing is 
more real), while Flick escorted Mr. Po- 
mello with ceremony to the elevator. 

“Well, Millic, you’re a professione| now, 
all right!’ said O’Leary, laughing. ‘‘ Mon- 
day night’s the night.”’ 

“T could sing anything if you were 
there,”’ said Millic, with a grateful glance, 
“when you're at the piano, it’s just as 
though you had your arm—’’ She stopped, 
confused at a shout of Tootles’, who 
poked his head around the corner, saying, 

“Oh, don’t mind me, Millie!” 

“Well, you know what I mean,”’ said the 
girl, blushing fiery red under O’Leary’s 
laughing eyes. ‘‘ You just make me sing.” 

‘Sure Ill make you sing all right,” said 
O'Leary. 

‘**You’re awful kind,” said the girl, hold- 
ing out her hand. ‘I know it was you got 
Pomello interested.” 

Now, O'Leary had carefully concealed 
from her the fact that it was My rtle, who, 
in the bigness of her heart, had persuaded 
him to this act of generosity, divining, per- 
haps, the mute jealousy slumbering behind 
Millie’s quiet looks. At this moment, 
Myrtle Popper came in tumultuously. 

“Hurrah!” she cried. “I’ve heard the 
news! Won’t it be grand? I'll make Po- 
mello pay real hard cash too.” 

“Yow ll make him?” said Millie, drawing 
back. She glanced at O'Leary, bit her lip, 
and became suddenly very quiet. 

“Take a look at the great work, Myrtle,” 
said Tootles, hastily coming to the rescue. 
O'Leary began a furious procession of rag- 
time up and down the piano, while Myrtle, 
unconscious of the jealousy she had aroused, 
passed behind the canvas. 


““Gee, but that’ll go big!’’ she said, 


admiration, seeing only her own portrait, 
which was indeed flattering. 

‘““Pomello couldn’t take his eyes off it,” 
said Tootles maliciously. 

“Honest, it’s wonderful! , Say, isn’t 
Pansy cute, too?” 

“Rather good of ‘the baron’—looks no 
end of a swell, doesn’t he?”’ 

‘*Sure; you ought to makea million dollars 
out of that!” said Myrtle, and, after a mo- 
ment, she added, ‘“‘Couldn’t you put a ring 
or two on my fingers—that hand of mine 
looks awful bare.” 

“Flick’s got a couple of the Ready- 
Made magnates fighting for admission,” 
said Tootles, ignoring her criticism. ‘Soon 
as we land one, won't we have a celebration 
though!” 

Meanwhile, Millie Brewster had leaned 
over O'Leary and whispered: 

‘King, if this is her doings, I won’t have 
a thing to do with it—do you hear? I won’t 
take favors from her!” 

“Thank you for nothing!” said O'Leary, 
assuming an offended air, while his hands 
descended upon a resounding chord in the 
bass. He managed to look so fearfully 
angry that the girl’s heart sank at once. 

“T’m sorry,” she whispered contritely; 
“but I won’t be patronized by her.” 

‘TI suppose I don’t count,” said O'Leary, 
who seized the strategic attitude. ‘‘ Millie, 
I’m ashamed of you!” 

But at the moment when the girl was 
humbly imploring him with her eyes to for- 
give her, a new bombshell was exploded by 
Myrtle’s emerging and saying, 

‘King, something I want to say to you— 
excuse me everybody!” 

O’Leary shrugged his shoulders, arose, 
and followed her. 

No sooner had they left the room than 
Tootles advanced with a reproachful air. 

‘My dear girl—playing the game wrong 

—that’s not the clever way! Keep him 
guessing. Crude, very crude!”’ 

‘What does she throw herself at him that 
way for?” said Millie miserably. 

“Whatever she does, don’t you make a 
scene,’ said Tootles, still in his superior 
manner. ‘Don’t be such an idiot as to 
show your jealousy.” 

“How about you?” 
liously. 

“How about me—what do you mean, 
how about me?” 

“And Pansy?” 


said the girl rebel- 
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“Miss Pansy Hartmann is nothing in my 
life,’ said Tootles, classically cold. ‘I ad- 
mire her, but that is all.” 

‘Well, that’s a blessing—for I saw her 
yesterday lunching at Heany’s with that 
Portuguese lawyer!” 

“You saw her with Drinkwater?” said 
Tootles furiously, dropping his brushes in 
his excitement. 

“Yesterday.” 

‘‘And she swore to me,” said Tootles, 
who began struggling out of his overalls in 
such indignation that the rest of the sen- 
tence was lost. 

‘*No use—she’s out,’ said Millie has- 
tily, as Tootles bolted for the door. 

“You saw her?” said Tootles wildly. 
“The little vixen, and I believed her, yes, 
believed her smiling, treacherous eyes!” 

‘Mr. Kidder, Mr. Kidder,” said Millie, 
now genuinely alarmed at the fury with 
which Tootles flung paints and_paint- 
brushes on the floor and stamped on them, 
‘“‘you mustn’t take on like that!”’ 

“That ends it—this is the end!” said 
Tootles, whose usual genial face was con- 
torted with rage. ‘‘I wouldn’t believe her 
again if she swore on her mother’s grave.”’ 

All at once, he gave a prolonged “Aha!”’ 
seized a knife, and rushed to the canvas. 
The girl in horror flung herself on him, 
crying to him not to destroy it. 

“No; I won’t destroy it, but Ill destroy 
her!” said Tootles wildly. “‘Let me go!” 

‘What are you going to do?” said Millie, 
still clinging to his arm. 

‘I’m going to paint her out,” said 
Tootles, as savagely as though he had said, 
‘**T’m going to have her blood.” 

He flung away the knife, and, with 
an exclamation of delight, sprang for his 
brushes. In five minutes, in place of the 
glowing complexion of Pansy the tantaliz- 
ing, the swarthy, copper-colored hue of an 
Ethiopian emerged! 

“Good heavens, what have you done 
now?” exclaimed Millie, aghast. 

“T have blotted her image forever from 
my memory!”’ said Tootles. 

“You’ve ruined it,” said Millie, wring- 
ing her hands. “I didn’t mean to tell you 

—honest, I didn’t!” 

Tootles, without conveying to her how 
easily the transformation could be effected 
back to the Caucasian, assumed the air of 
one chastened by suffering and said nobly: 

“Tt is over. I thank you.” 


Meanwhile, O’Leary had followed Myrtle 
into the hal, rather puzzled by the anxiety he 
had read in her look, not at all annoyed at 
being quarreled over by two pretty women. 

‘“‘Suppose she’s going to make a scene, 
too,” he thought. 

But. to his surprise, Myrtle, without 
seeming to have taken the slightest notice 
of what had just passed, said directly, 

“King, you’ve got to take me out to din- 
ner to-night—alone!”’ 

‘“What’s up?” 

‘“T’ve just got to talk to you. There’s no 
jolly—it’s dead serious.” 

“Can't you tell me now?” 

‘“‘No, no,” she said hastily and, with some 
confusion, she came closer and wound her 
fingers in his coat. ‘I’ve never asked you to 
take me anywhere like this before, have I?” 

“No; that’s a fact.” 

“And you don’t think I would now if 
there wasn’t something I just had to talk 
over with you,” she said impulsively. 
‘“You’re the only living soul I can come to 
for advice, and I need it bad and quick.” 

O’Leary looked at her and drew his eyes 
together. 

“Ts that straight?” 

“Dead straight.” 

“All right; it’s a go,” he said solemnly. 
“But Ive got to be at the theater by 
seven-thirty.” 

“T’ll be ready in an hour.”’ 

He nodded acquiescence, more and more 
puzzled by her manner, and as she ran down 
to her manicuring, he hesitated at the door 
of his studio, made a wry face, and went 
down the hall to Dangerfield’s. The door 
was open. Belle Shaler was on the model- 
stand in the garb of a street urchin, hands 
on her hips, hair tousled, bare-armed, and 
throat revealed through the ragged blouse. 
The great yellow rug had been rolled to one 
side, and two easels were pitched. At one, 
Inga was working, while, at the other, Dan- 
gerfield was filling in a rapid sketch. He 
paid no attention to O’Leary’s entrance, 
bending eagerly to his work, clad in loose- 
flowing corduroy that bore the marks of a 
hundred skirmishes of the brush, and a gray- 
flannel shirt. 

“Hello, King! Ain’t I a Venus in these 
mud-rags?”’ said Belle, with a shrug of her 
shoulders, for the reasons of this pose, which 
obliterated her natural graces, were beyond 
her comprehension. “Say, how did it go? 
Did Millie land him?”’ 
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“Hooked him clear through the gills. 
Monday’s the night.” 

“Hold that pose!”’ said Dangerfield 
sharply. Inga sent a warning glance 
toward O’Leary. 

‘“*Scuses!”’ said Belle hastily. In Dan- 
gerfield’s presence, she was unaccountably 
subdued. 

King O’Leary moved silently behind 
Inga, with an exclamation of pleasure at 
the charm of her arrangement. Under her 
deft fingers, the urchin on the model-stand 
had been blended into the dainty color- 
scheme for a magazine cover, and, instead 
of the shabby reality, a fragile, idealized 
figure with grape-vines and clustered purple 
grapes greeted his eyes. ; 

Then he turned to Dangerfield’s easel 
with renewed curiosity. Against the white 
canvas, a figure stood out in glaring bold- 
ness, done in flowing, powerful lines, a figure 
all human flesh and greedy life, defiant, 
common, vital, astonishing in the power of 
its ugliness, which no longer had the quality 
of ugliness, so alive and instantaneous was 
the unifying spark of the actual which held 
it together. And King O’Leary understood. 

“God, that’s it!’’ he exclaimed. 

““Rest—finished,”’ said Dangerfield. He 
glanced a moment at the sketch and turned 
away without further interest. 

Belle Shaler strolled down, gave a look at 
the canvas, whistled, and sauntered over to 
Inga. It was plain to see which picture she 
preferred. Mr. Cornelius, who had been 
curled up in an easy chair reading, came up 
smiling and nodding. 

“What strength of a brute, and still what 
finesse, eh?” he said, admiring it in true 
connoisseur. 

O'Leary nodded silently, and was joined 
by Belle, who tried to comprehend what 
they could see in it, not realizing that the 
artist had revealed to them secrets of 
which she herself was ignorant, the soul of a 
child of the people, tolerant of hardships 
and tragedies, smiling down the giant, use- 
less fabrics of conventions and laws, fatalist 
and stoic, indomitable in her curiosity and 
enjoyment. 

“He’s coming back fast,” thought 
O’Leary, watching from the corner of his 
eye the sea-blue eyes of Inga lighting up 
with an overwhelming joy. 

Dangerfield returned for a second inspec- 
tion, head on one side, his thumb to his 
teeth. He started to take up a charcoal, 


then shook his head, and, lifting the canvas, 
put it aside. 

‘Yes; she’s bringing him around,” said 
O’Leary wisely to himself. ‘‘No doubt 
about it—but he’s far from tame yet.” 


XAXVII 


AT six o’clock, Myrtle Popper tucked her 
arm under King O’Leary’s and tripped out 
as joyfully as though she were carrying him 
away forever into regions of blue skies and 
green islands. 

‘‘ Now you’ve got me, where are you going 
to take me, or, rather, where am I going to 
take you?” said O’Leary warily, for he had 
pondered much over the object of the eve- 
ning and had become suspicious. Myrtle’s 
light-heartedness and her eagerness did not 
fit exactly into the réle of a maiden in dis- 
tress. Still, youcould never tell with women. 

‘Sure are you objectin’ to a good-looking 
girl hanging on your arm,” said Myrtle, 
laughing with the delight of having accom- 
plished her object. ‘Shall we go down the 
stairs or wait for that poky old elevator?” 

“Thank you; we'll take the elevator,” said 
O’Leary hastily. ‘“‘You’re a deal too dash- 
ing and flashing to-night, Myrtle darlin’.”’ 

“Now, just what are you insinuatin’ by 
that?” said the girl, her glowing eyes be- 
lying the sternness of her words. 

‘“‘T mean that I wouldn’t be down the first 
flight but my arm would be slipping around 
your waist. Now, don’t be looking at me 
like that; it’s yourself is to blame.” 

The color came suddenly into her cheeks. 

“You don’t really care?”’ she said softly. 

King O’Leary laughed and pressed the 
electric button a second time so that the 
buzzing sound filled the shaft, while his 
companion stamped her foot and turned 
away petulantly. 

Sassafras err erged with rolling eyes. 

“Our chauffeur is waiting?” said O'Leary, 
adopting the methods of Tootles. 

“Vassir—yassir,” said Sassafras, whom 
nothing astonished. ‘And Mrs. Van Astor- 
bilt am reclinin’ in de car.” 

“Well, what are you going to do with 
me?” said O’Leary, continuing in the light 
tone as a precautionary measure until the 
attack had shown its purpose. 

“Do I have to tell you where to dine?” 
said Myrtle scornfully. 

O’Leary performed a careful search of his 
pockets. 
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“We might buck the high 
places, if you ain’t too raven- 
ous!” 

She shrugged her shoulders, 
and, disdaining to answer his 
levity, led him down Columbus 
Avenue to Rossi’s, where, it 
being early, they found a de- 
serted corner, and O’Leary took 
up the menu with an _ occa- 
sionally stolen glance at his 
companion, who had become 
strangely silent. 

‘Minestrone and — hello, 
here’s luck!”’ he said. “‘Gnocci 

Milanese! Ever tasted them? 
They're grand!” 

“All right; I don’t care,” 
said the girl, without shifting 

her eyes. 

“Ravioli and a sweet, and 
don’t annoy us with any 
olives,’ said O’Leary to the 
waiter. ‘Quite a place!” 

He turned for an inspection 

of the restaurant known to a 
chosen few. Across the room, 
a party of Italians and Span- 
iards from the Opera were 
finishing an early supper. 

“Say, that’s Marino and de 
Segga,” said O’Leary, in a 
whisper, indicating the reigning 

tenor and the famous baritone. 
“T don’t care,” said his 
companion sharply. 

King O’Leary, perceiv- 
ing that the issue could no 
longer be avoided, said, 

“Say, you do look awful 
serious. ”’ 

“T told you it was 
serious, didn’t I?” 

“Ves; and you’ve got me 
guessing!” 

Something in his tone 

made her draw back and con- 
sider. Presently she said, 

“Wonder just what you thought 
I could have meant by—serious!” 

O’Leary balanced his knife on 
‘8 his finger thoughtfully, 
aa 16 and finally decided to 

answer. 










She returned 
with a mass of 


coun (HR 


yellow roses, which 


she distributed about the room ‘‘] was kind of 
worried.” 
“How so?” 
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“Well, I didn’t know,” he said slowly, 
“but what you might have been getting in 
—in too deep.” 

“Tnto trouble?” 

“Yes; into trouble—you see a queer side 
of life. It isn’t every girl can steer a clear 
course.” 

“Ves; I’ve taken chances,” she said and 
stopped. She looked at him with anxious 
scrutiny. “King, suppose it were so?”’ 

‘“‘What do you mean?” he said, frown- 
ing. 

‘Suppose I have got in too deep—deeper 
than I mean to go?” She looked down at 
her hands. ‘‘ What then?” 

He looked up sharply, then smiled. 

“Tt ain’t so.” 

‘Suppose it were?”’ she said breathlessly. 

“Tt ain’t so,” he repeated quietly. He 
leaned over and patted her hand. “I know 
you, girl; you’re not that kind.”’ 

‘“There’s lots of temptations.” 

‘Not for you,” he said, reassured in his 
conviction. ‘“‘You’re straight, and you’ve 
got a good head on your shoulders.” 

“That doesn’t always hold.” 

“Tt does with you. Whatever you'll do, 
Myrtle, you’ll do just what you’ve planned 
out and what your head tells you to do.” 

‘“T don’t know as I like that,” she said, 
frowning at the implication that she was not 
of feminine frailty. 

“Well, it’s true.” 

“You don’t think I can be carried away, 
then?” she said, with a heightened flush. 
‘You're the last to say that.”’ 

Luckily, the arrival of the minestrone 
broke in upon a delicate subject, and the 
conversation, subject to the censorship of 
the waiter, became desultory. Dinner over, 
she leaned forward, her elbows on the table, 
her eyes full on his face, and said, 

“King, shall I marry Mr. Pomello?” 

He was so astonished that she herself 
could not repress a smile. 

* “Say that again,’’ he said, bewildered. 

“T want your advice. Ought I to marry 
Mr. Pomello?” 

“What the devil do you want to marry 
an old crutch for?” he said, more irritated 
than he would have believed possible. 
“ Has he asked you?” 

“Twenty times—I’ve been putting him 
off. It’s got to be yes or no to-night, and 
that’s no jolly. It’s take it or leave it.” 

‘Why the deuce do you come to me?”’ 

‘“Because,’’ she said softly, “you’re the 
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only one I can go to, and, King, it’s a big 
decision.” 

“T don’t see why you want to marry 
him,” he said slowly. ‘‘He’s got money, 
I suppose.’’ She nodded. “Much?” 

‘“*How much should you say?”’ 

“Oh, forty or fifty thousand.” 

“More than that.” 

“A hundred.”’ 

“Higher.” 

“Come off!” 

“King, Mr. Pomello’s worth between 
three and four hundred thousand. Say, 
I’m not throwing a bluff. Straight goods. 
He told me so, offered to prove it.” 

‘“‘How the devil——”’ 

‘“‘ Made it in moving pictures. He got in 
on the ground floor, and, King, if I marry 
him, he’ll make a will and leave it all to me.”’ 

O'Leary wes silent, staring at her. The 
thought of the price she might command 
seemed to make her a thousand times more 
desirable. He even felt a pang of jealousy. 

‘Gee, this is serious!”’ he said, and, being 
in a quandary, he rapped loudly on the 
table and selected the biggest cigar which 
was brought him. 

Myrtle Popper was watching him with 
excited glance, her breath coming and going 
more rapidly as she noted the perturbation 
caused by the announcement. 

“Of course, it ain’t a question of love,” 
he said more quietly, as he felt himself 
fortified behind a cloud of fragrant smoke. 

‘“*Not on my part.” 

“‘Do you think you can carry it through?” 
he said, with frank curiosity. Down in his 
heart he was wondering at the insensibility 
of women in the very things in which men 
give them the greatest reverence. 

“‘He’s kind, very kind,” she said, reflect- 
ing. “He’ll do anything I want, and, King, 
it sounds cold-blooded—but he’s over sixty, 
and he ain’t strong at that.” 

“Gee!” said O’Leary. 

Neither spoke for a long moment. 

“Tt is cold-blooded,” he said, at last. 

“Tt’s a bargain,” she said abruptly, 
shrugging her shoulders. ‘“‘He wants me; 
he’s getting what he wants. If he sees it 
that way, why, it’s square enough.”’ 

“Does he see it that way?” 

“T’ve been honest. I’ve told him what I 
tell you. It’s understood like that between 
us.”’ 

‘““Why do you even hesitate?” he said. 
She stared beyond him. 
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“Tt would be hard,” she said simply, and 
looked at him with half-closed eyes. 

He was so astonished at the disclosure 
that she had made that he felt like repeating 
his questions, to convince himself that what 
she had told him could be true, that this 
girl manicurist from Joey Shine’s barber 
shop could, for a nod of her head, leap for- 
ward a dozen generations. 

“Well, I'll be damned!”’ he said, at last. 

‘I don’t suppose many girls in my posi- 
tion would have put him off this way,” she 
said meditatively. ‘There ain’t much to 
look ahead of in the manicuring line—a few 
years of good looks and being taken out, 
and then just sitting around.” 

‘And if you marry, why, it means even 
more work, don’t it,”’ he said, *‘ cooking and 
the housework—and the kids. No; I can’t 
see as there are two sides to it.”’ 

‘There are two sides, though,” she said, 
and she drew a great breath that went 
through her young, glorious body. She 
drew ‘back and stretched out her arms as 
though every muscle had risen in protest. 

‘Buta girl can’t be doing the askin’ ,syou see. 

He remained frowning at the cloth so long 
the at she said, 

‘Did you hear what I said?” 

He nodded. 

‘And you remember what I said to you 
that afternoon about | settling down and 
home and all the rest.” 

“The afternoon I kissed you?” 

Her face went red, and she turned away 
all at once. A wave of pity went through 
him that he should have been tempted by 
his vanity, for he knew that it lay no deeper 
than that. He swore at himself and said, 

‘So you've come to me for advice?” 

She turned quickly. 

‘And what do you say?”’ she said, so low 
that he could scarcely distinguish it. 

‘Do you mean if I told you not to do it, 
you'd chuck it to the winds?”’ 

She started twice to answer and stopped. 
Finally, she said, 

“Tf you told me your reason—I would.’ fe 

“My rtle, you did right to come to me, 
he said decisively. “This is my answer: 
Placed as you are, with what’s ahead, 
there’s no two ways about it—it’s too big, 
too wonderful. Marry him!” 

She did not move. The words seemed to 


have left so little impression on her that he 
was wondering if she had understood them, 
when, all at once, she looked up and said, 


‘You mean that?” 

“T do.” 

She rose, nodded to him to follow, and 
went out of the restaurant. They walked 
home in silence, and she did not take his 
arm. In the Arcade, by the brass entrance 
of the Gloria Theater, he turned to her 
abruptly, conscience-stricken, and yet forti- 
fied by the thought that he had been square 
enough not to stand in her way. 

‘What are you going to say to him?” he 
said anxiously, taking the hand which she 
gave him heavily. She turned and he saw 
that her eyes were filled with tears. 

‘Look here,” he said miserably: ‘I’ve 
been honest with you, Myrtle.” 

“Yes; you’ve been that,’’ she said, and, 
with a nod, she hurried away. 


XXVIII 


Kinc O’LEARY had made no mistake. 
Dangerfield was far from being tamed, and 
no one understood it better than Inga Son- 
derson. The day after their return to the 
Arcade had come the revulsion she had 
feared. When she had entered, he had 
looked up without sign of recognition and 
turned moodily to the solitaire which lay 
spread before him. She remained half an 
hour without a word passing between them. 
She went out and presently returned with a 
mass of yellow roses, which she distributed 
about the room, and resumed her waiting 
attitude. Finally he said, 

‘Seen the papers?” 

“YVes,’’ she answered, though she knew 
only of the sensational details of the Gar- 
ford history through Belle Shaler. But she 
did not wish to have him discuss them, 
for she comprehended how keenly the man 
must be suffering in his vanity. 

He laughed his short, bitter laugh, the 
laugh which sounded like the bark of some 
wild animal, which was characteristic of his 
rebellious moods. To her, it was always 
a danger-signal. She rose and, moving 
easily, stood before him, young, awake, 
and smiling. He considered her thus with 
set glance, plainly resentful. 

‘Wonder if you know what I’m think- 
ing,” he said, at last. 

“T think I do. To-day you must hate 
me,” she said solemnly. “I’m sorry.” 

His face showed too much surprise. 

‘““No; I don’t hate you,” he said shortly, 
“not you—all the rest.” 
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“Yes; me, too,”’ she insisted. ‘I don’t 
mind. I understand it.”’ 

He rose without notice of the flowers she 
had brought in timid offering, and, going 
to the desk, took up a newspaper, stared at 
it, and handed it to her. She glanced at it 
long enough to get the full significance of the 
photograph and the head-lines: 


DAN GARFORD IN THE 
LIMELIGHT AGAIN 


Then she deliberately tore it into pieces 
and threw it into the waste-basket. 

“It’s time for lunch; let’s go out.”’ He 
shook his head. The suggestion irritated 
him. ‘The walk will do you good.” 

‘Are you going to order me around?”’ he 
said, frowning. 

“To-day, yes, because you can’t make 
up your mind,” she said, coming to him with 
his coat. It was rarely that she took a de- 
termined stand. He turned, resenting it. 

‘We must come to an understanding,” 
he said irritatedly. “I don’t intend to be 
told to do this and do that. If I want to cut 
loose, go wild, I’m going to do it!” 

She faced him resolutely. 

“Don’t worry; I’m not asking you to do 
anything—no promises.’’ She considered a 
moment, and corrected herself with a smile. 
“Only one promise.” 

He drew back prepared for an issue, 
frowning. 

‘“What one?” 

‘‘Whatever you do, wherever you go, I 
am to go with you.” 

He glanced at her sharply—the blurred 
look on his face that she dreaded. 

“What! Even nights like night before 
last!” he said cunningly. That inward 
struggle which he had been fighting all 
morning completely transformed the usual 
kindly look in his eyes, bringing back the 
glare of a caged animal. 

‘Especially nights when it’s hard,” she 
said, in her low, musical voice. 

He laughed. 

“There'll be a lot of those!”’ 

“T know there must be,”’ she said, laying 
her hand on his arm as though to calm him. 
‘Perhaps it’s best that you should let go 
sometimes—at first.” 

“What!” he said loudly. Then he 
laughed again; but already under the con- 
trolling pressure of her hand, the laugh had 
a softer note. ‘So you're not going to 
reform me?” 


She shook her head. 

“No, no!” She thought a moment, 
‘“T’m just here to help—when you need me.” 

He was so surprised at this unexpected 
attitude that he walked up and down delib- 
erating. Finally, he turned and stared at 
her. 

“T understand you less than ever.” 

She smiled and shook her head. 

‘“T’m not so difficult.” 

‘Well, what do you want me to do now?” 

‘“T want to get you away from here.” 

He took up his things and followed her 
moodily. He was thinking of the head- 
lines which had startled him, of the mockery _ 
of the truth which had been published. 
Whenever they passed a news-stand, his 
glance went furtively to the papers dis- 
played, dreading to see his name in the 
black, leaded spreads. She guessed this 
shrinking. within him, and changed her posi- 
tion to shield him. Curiously enough, his 
mood led him toward the river-front, over 
the route past the gas-towers, where they 
had gone in the silences of the night. If he 
remembered anything of that fantastic 
journey, he gave no sign. 

They wandered by the docks amid a con- 
fusion of trucks, greeted by strong, pungent 
smells, lingering lazily on a packing-case to 
watch the cranes, sweeping up their cargoes. 
for foreign ports. Late in the afternoon 
they stopped in a sanded-floored restaurant 
for a bite of luncheon. A few loitering groups 
were at the tables, sailors in jerseys, with 
down-turned pipes and ruddy faces worked 
by sea and wind, queer types of briny ad- 
venturers. 

Inga drew his attention to the men. 

‘Sometime you must paint a group like 
that. Wish I could,” she said, her eyes 
dwelling on the strong masses and deep 
colors. ‘“‘There’s so much in New York— 
isn’t there?—if you'll only look.” 

He looked up, and, being in a momentary 
mood of tolerant amusement, smiled at her 
artifice. 

‘*Want me to be a painter of the slums?” 

‘Why not?” she said defiantly. ‘“Isn’t it 
realer than painting pretty pictures—sim- 
pering, sugary women—the same old thing 
again and again? Oh, if I were a man who 
could—who really could do what I wanted— 
I’d love it—to get down into the people 
themselves, to reflect what’s going on be- 
low, the color and the soul of the people! It’s 
only in places like this, where life is natural, 
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that you feel one thing is different from 
another!” 

‘What a long speech!” he said, with an 
amused look. Then he turned serious and 
thoughtful. ‘*Good ser ise—you don’t talk 
much, but when you do— 

He nodded to himself, put out his hand, 
patted hers, and, though he said no more, 
he began whistling to himself, his head 
aslant, his eves narrowing as he studied 
the group across the sanded floor. 


Then there were the dark moments, fever- 
ish days of aimlessness and regret, of heavy 
forgetfulness, long periods of taciturnity, 
with sudden, irrelevant speech—speech that 
came without warning, which seemed rather 
the man in the mists of his groping, taking 
counsel with himself. Sometimes what he 
said was only querulous, thrown out in 
anger or bitter self-hatred. At other times 
he seemed to be standing off and looking at 
himself, viewing his past dispassionately, 
analyzing his career without prejudice. 
Once he said to her, as they sat waiting for 
the dusk to enter the studio, 

‘Some people like life, like it for the sake 
of living—at least, I suppose it’s that—to 
find vour rut and run on in it smoothly, the 
same thing to-day as yesterday—routine.”’ 

‘Most are like that,” she said, not yet 
seeing where he wished to come. 

‘Most—yes. But if you’re not satisfied 


with that—if you want something—want to 


create something, to get somewhere—to 
some fixed object, then you’ve got to face 
the thing in the end.” 

“What thing?”’ 

“The fact that you’ve got to recognize 
to yourself, whatever you’re hoping for, 
that you've gone as far as you can go.” 
He thought a moment. “If you could only 
fool yourself! Some do—that’s where con- 
ceit comes in—a mighty saving quality that, 
to be wrapped up in vanity, not to know 
when you’ve stopped.” 

She was so puzzled by this and the tense 
introspection which she felt in him that she 
ventured a question. 

“What are you talking about, Mr. 
Dan?” 

He turned and said, 

“Remember once I told you how I used 
toclimb up Montmartre and look down on 
Paris, and believe the day would come when 
I'd set them all talking about me—when I 
believed I was going to be a great man?” 


She came and settled on the ground be- 
side him as he sat in the great armchair, 
looking gravely into his face. 

‘**Remember?”’ 

She nodded. 

‘Well, it’s great to believe that, even for 
a year, to be working passionately, hun- 
grily, sure of where you're going,”’ he said, 
smiling back into the past. ‘It’s worth— 
even what comes after. But you pay for it 

Lord, but you pay for it!—when you look 
at yourself in the end, and know the time’s 
to come when you've got to stand still and 
watch others go on.”’ 

‘But you are going on—you are!”’ 

He took her head in his hands, as she sat 
there close to him, and said, 

‘If you could only make me believe that, 
child—if you could even fool me into be- 
lieving that—you might get hold of me. 
You see, that’s what you're up against. 
There’s nothing to get to. Oh, the rest 
doesn’t count! I’ve had notoriety, what 
some people call fame. Do you think it 
means anything to me to paint what I 
have been painting, do it over again and 
again?”’’ He shook his head. “It’s not the 
knocks that’s the trouble. No; I'll be bon- 
est. If this—this thing that’s ended had 
come ten years—five years ago, it might 
have done me good.” 

She nodded her head eagerly. 

‘Tt will now—I know it!”’ 

“No; not now. It wasn’t what others 
did to me; it was what I did to myself. 
Five years ago, I should have run away; 
I should have been cruel. I didn’t. I was 
a sentimentalist. I didn’t want to do an- 
other harm. I stayed and sacrificed the 
other thing—the thing that can’t be shared. 
I made my choice then; now it is too late.”’ 

“But why? You can work now as you 
want.” 

‘Yes; but the power to dream isn't 
there, and that’s the whole of it. And that 
doesn t come—it just doesn’t seem to 
come,” he said nervously, his hands twist- 
ing, and a blank look coming across his eyes. 

She understood now the depth of the task 
before her, as she understood, too, how 
much he wanted to disbelieve the things he 
announced. And there rose before her 
clearly that the only way to reclaim him was 
to put a purpose into his aimless life. 

“Mr. Dan,” she said softly. 

His eves came back to hers. 

“Pretty hard task you've got, Inga.” 
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“Please be patient—just a while longer. 
I know it’ll all come back.” 

“Wish you were right.” 

“Tt will; it will. I’ve even seen it in your 
eyes, the way you look at things, that 
group in the restaurant, the old woman 
with the newspapers.” 

“Seeing is one thing; doing is another.”’ 

“But why don’t you try?” she said hesi- 
tatingly. At this, he turned and glanced 
longingly at the easel in the corner. 

“Oh, if you only would! I’d pose 
for you all day long!” she cried 
eagerly. 

But at this he shrank 
back, a tortured, doubt- 
ing look passed over 
his face, and he 
sprang up angrily, 
crying, 

“No, no, no!” 

At other times, 
he would fix his 
dull glance on 
her and say, 
without kind- 
ness, 

‘See what 
you’ve dragged 
me back to!” 

These were the 
secret black hours, 
when he lay in 
stupor after 
periods of heavy, 
obstinate drink- 
ing. For something 
had come which 
frightened him. He 
had boasted, in the wild 
days when he was new 
to the Arcade, that he 
did what he did because 
he wanted to do it, pro- 
claiming scornfully that he 
could stop it whenever he 
chose. And, in his pride, 
he believed this. Now he 
came to the frightened real- 
ization that this was no 
longer true, and that there 
lay before him a struggle 
against a dark and shapeless 
enemy which filled the day 
with its crushing shadow. 

At first, he deluded him- 


















self with the thought that he was seeking re- 
lief, a numbed forgetfulness out of the vacant 
world—that it was his right to escape the 
depression in his soul, and that this seeking 
was deliberate. This delusion was the 
stronger in that he believed that he was 
testing the girl, challenging her right to re- 
claim him by a last obstinate rebellion. 
But Inga, neither by word nor expression, 
made the slightest criticism. This patient 
acquiescence, this mute 
devotion that followed 
where he went and 
© watched the _ inevi- 
table moment when 
he called her in his 
weakness, at first 
surprised him and 
then awoke his lat- 
ent chivalry. 

The day came when, 
in remorse, he 
turned to take up 
the fight himself. 
Then he found that 
the dark companion 
that he had called 









* The blue devils are around, Inga. Let's go 


down to Schneibel’s and cheer up ™ 
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upon so often to shut out the aching reality 
could no longer be thrown aside, that, in- 
stead of a servant, he had found a master. 
He found himself gripped in with a hunger 
he had not realized. At times, frightened, 
he recoiled and sought to struggle, as 
though his body were sinking into a lurking 
quicksand that drew him down, down, and 
ever down. 

There was yet a darker thing which hung 
shapelessly in this gradually settling obscur- 
itv, a thing of dread that waited beside the 
other shadowy comforter. For, at times, he 
came struggling back to life with a feeling of 
blurred, vacant spaces behind, where some- 
thing had slipped from him, when he had 
been but a shell inhabited by muddled de- 
sires and gropings. ; 

These were days of rough going, of tense 
straining on every nerve of the girl who 
vatched him. Strange, opposite flashes, the 
sublime and the ridiculous of the man’s soul, 
shifted and whirled before her. At times, 
from long periods of inner torment, there 
came a sudden pitch of exaltation, wild, 
colorful moments of eloquence, when he dis- 
coursed on life and art, justice and morality, 
when he analyzed mercilessly established 
prejudices and beat through to a clearer 
verity—when she listened breathlessly, en- 
thralled at his dramatic tossings. Then, when 
the prophetic rage had passed in its fine 
fury, the reaction would come, and for hours 
he would lie clinging to her hand, shuddering 
in the dark at terrors he did not dare to 
phrase. These moments of groping weak- 
1ess, of intermingled bombast, wisdom, and 
cringing brought her always to the same 
impasse—either she must instil some object 
into this denial of life, or see him slowly 
crumble, morally and physically, before her 
CYS. 
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How did she manage to reclaim him? 
In part by the unquestioning service which 
she yielded him, without weariness or dis- 
couragement, until, out of pity for her, he 
began to fight with himself, and, in a minor 
degree, through unforeseen influences, triv- 
ial in themselves, yet working together to 
restore his interest in those who lived about 
him. Tootles and the difficulties of his 
masterpiece drew from him a wild outburst 
of laughter, but he stayed to criticize and 
suggest, until gradually he came to the mo- 


ment when, in his amused enthusiasm, he 
took up the brush himself. He had come to 
the point now where he could not bear to 
be alone, never content unless Inga were at 
his side. She transported her easel into his 
studio for the morning’s work, with Belle 
Shaler serving as model for the magazine 
covers which she drew with a certain deft- 
ness and charm. 

During the first mornings, Dangerfield 
paid them scant attention beyond an occa- 
sional glance. The third day, he criticized a 
pose of Belle Shaler’s, and rose to superintend 
the readjustment. Then he glanced at 
Inga’s work and nodded. 

‘Pretty and delicate.”’ 

The second week, Belle being engaged 
elsewhere, Inga had recourse to a model she 
sometimes used, an Italian mother, heavy 
and a bit dowd, but picturesque and vital. 
He noticed the substitution with surprise 
and a long, contemplative stare. All at 
once he sprang up, brought out his easel, 
took a canvas, and began to draw. Inga, 
afraid to notice this unhoped-for develop- 
ment even by a word, continued a simula- 
tion of work while watching him from the 
corners of her eyes. He worked rapidly, 
humming to himself, frowning occasionally 
and stepping back to study the result with 
dissatisfied glances. In the end, he stood 
back, his head on one side, scowling. 

‘“Atrocious!”’ he said abruptly. Then he 
laughed, returned, replaced the canvas by a 
fresh one, and started again. 

‘Come and behold!” he said grimly, when 
he had completed the second study. *‘‘ Let’s 
see how good an artist you are. Which?” 

He placed the two sketches together and 
stood back as Inga came eagerly up. They 
were done in a manner so opposite that they 
might have been by different hands—the 
last graceful, charming, inclining to the 
sentimental; the first trenchant, direct, 
almost cruel in its reality. 

“Which?” he said, watching her gloomily. 

But almost before the words were on his 
lips, her answer had come. She went past 
the thing of grace and charm to the first 
drawing he had made. 

‘“That’s wonderful!”’ she said, with out- 
stretched finger. 

“What! You prefer that?” he said sav- 
agely. She faced his look and nodded. 

“Anyone can do the other; but this, this 
shocks you—it’s so savage and yet so :on- 
vincing!” 
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He came to her side and viewed the can- 
vases, trying to see them with her eyes, to 
feel a glimmer of her enthusiasm. So 
pathetic was the effort she saw writ on his 
clouded face that she longed, in a rush of 
maternal pity, to take him in her arms an 
cry. 

“But it is good; it is!”’ 

At the end, he said curtly, 

“You don’t know—if, indeed, you really 
meant it.” 

‘But, Mr. Dan, I do; I do,” she said, 
seizing his arm. ‘“‘You’ve done something 
unusual—something different from the way 
others do.” 

‘““My dear child,’ he said impatiently, 
“they are both hopeless. One is a pretty 
fake, and the other is as hard as rocks! 
Don’t argue; I know.” 

He lifted the canvases and set them down 
with a crash against the wall, while she 
watched him, with a sinking heart, go and 
stand by the window in a brooding revul- 
sion. The test had come which she had 
striven for, prayed for, waited for, and it 
had failed. She had a moment of intense, 
hopeless despair. 

That. night, matters were even worse. 
Dangerfield relapsed into his wildest mood, 
as though he, too, had felt the finality of the 
test and knew that nothing was left to hope 
for. He managed to slip away without her 
noticing it, and when he staggered back, 
late in the night, he was in such a frenzy of 
remorse, depression, and weakness that she 
did not dare to leave his side an instant. 

Yet, by noon of the next day, when he 
had recovered his poise, by one of the mira- 
cles of which his extraordinary constitution 
was capable, curiously enough he did a 
thing for which she wow/d never have dared 
to hope. He went over to the canvases 
which he had discarded so fiercely, chose the 
one Inga had preferred, and placed it on 
the easel. 

At this moment, Mr. Cornelius coming in, 
expecting to find Dangerfield prostrate after 
the night’s debauch and perceiving him 
actually standing before his easel, burst into 
an exclamation of delight. 

“Monsieur Cornelius,” said Dangerfield 
(he, of all the floor, never called him 
“baron”’), “tell me what you think of 
this?” 

“The baron” went lightly across the 
floor, picking up his feet and glancing in 
wonder at Inga, until he reached the easel, 


and adjusted his glasses with nicety. Then 
he looked up suddenly. 

“You did this—you, my friend?” 

“Yes; yesterday. What do you think of 
it?” 

Mr. Cornelius examined it with care, nod- 
ding, raising his eyebrows, pursing his lips. 

“T did not think you so strong,”’ he said 
slowly, and the look of wonder with which 
he examined Dangerfield had more flattery 
in it than his words. “C'est fort; c’est plus 
que fort—c’est du vrail”’ 

“Yes; there is something in it—some- 
thing odd,” said Dangerfield slowly, to 
Inga’s amazement. 

“You did not see things like that in 
Paris,” said ‘tthe baron,” still nodding. 
“Cristi—but it’s astonishing what you 
make a line do; what modeling!” 

“Ves, yes,” said Dangerfield breathlessly, 
“it’s bold; it has audacity; it is not trivial, 
at any rate. Curious thing—last night—I 
thought it insufferably bad. I even pre- 
ferred this!” 

He held up the other sketch with a guilty 
laugh. Mr. Cornelius did exactly the right 
thing. He put his foot through it. 

“Mon ami, you are one colossal ass! 
Now, isn’t that a nice damn thing? A man 
who can do what you can to behave so 
badly. If I could do that, the whole 
damn family could go cut their throats; 
je m’en ficherais complétement! That means, 


mademoiselle, the rest of them too can go 


right to the devil!”’ He turned on Danger- 
field and shook his fist in his face in Gallic 
enthusiasm. “You stop being the d7g fool; 
you get to work! You draw; you paint! 
Where is the model?”’ 

The model, in truth, had been postponed 
as a result of the previous night’s dissi- 
pation. Inga started up, seeing the eager 
look in Dangerfield’s eyes. 

“Tl run out; Ill get one right away.” 

“Pooh!” said “the baron,” and, to the 
surprise of them both, he strode to the 
model-stand, his violet dressing-gown float- 
ing behind him, and _ installed himself 
in a chair. ‘“ Paint me—no compliments— 
just as I am—Don Juan in old age—Beau 
Brummel in poverty—/e vieux boulevardier. 
Paint me, and I don’t see nothing till you 
be satisfied. Now, paint like ze devil!” 

In truth, he made a striking figure in his 
black-felt slippers and white socks, his loose, 
yellowish trousers, a flash of white at the 
throat above the faded violet of the dress- 
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ing-robe, which set forth strongly the aristo- 
cratic features; the eyes still alert and com- 
pelling above the crinkled sacks which had 
formed about the hollowed cheeks; the 
defiant rise of the Gallic mustache, as 
saucy, as obstinate, and as proud in adver- 
sity as in the halls of revelry. Dangerfield 
exchanged the chairs, giving him one of 
barer outline, arranged a cold gray back- 
ground over the screen, and added a faded 
red footstool. In another ten minutes he 
was feverishly at work, while Inga, at her 
pad, strove in vain to catch the spirit of the 
pose—yet thoroughly content. 

The incident sank deep into her under- 
standing. Dangerfield had rejected her sure 
instinct, and yet, a day later, had been con- 
vinced at the first word from Mr. Cornelius. 
She comprehended, not without a pang, all 
that lay in the feeling of caste, what power 
Mr. Cornelius, of Dangerfield’s own world, 
might have over him where she might strive 
in vain. At once she began to reach out for 
his assistance, to study the reticent, kind 
old man, to flatter him subtly, to please 
him by a dozen little attentions, and draw 
him into the intimacy of the studio. 

What pleased her most was that Mr. 
Cornelius had the power to make Danger- 
field talk. Often now, in the dark, after the 
day's work was done, the easel put away, 
and the rug rolled back, the two men would 
stretch back, puffing on their pipes, and dis- 
cuss art and life and the thousand and one 
affairs of the world which may always be 
better regulated in conversation. Danger- 
field was still far from being tamed, as 
O'Leary had put it, but something had 
come now to ail her in the struggle, a new 
curiosity still unsatisfied, a wonder whether 
the months of disappointment had not left 
a compensating gift in a clearer vision. 
There were bad moments, when he found 
that old habits had set their voke over his 
will and aroused a thirst of the flesh that 
rose up at times and overwhelmed him in 
dazed nights of defeat. But the dawn had 
broken at last through the clouds, and, little 
by little, hoping, doubting, he had begun to 
believe in himself. 

The Arcade dwellers, under Inga’s deft 
guidance, flocked in to the studio, surround- 
ing Dangerfield with youth, movement, and 
bubbling spirits, and if there were times 
when he sat apart listlessly, he was always 
grateful to the spirit of comradeship which 


they flung about him as a protecting man- 
tle. He made frequent visits to the adjoin- 
ing studio, emerging uproariously after a 
delighted contemplation of Tootles’ work of 
art. He even visited Schneibel’s home gal- 
leries, and stood in awe before the rainbows 
descending into the valleys, the showers 
draping Roman temples, and the mechan- 
ical cows which seemed to be skating over 
slippery green meadows. So salutary were 
these visits, that, at times, when his own 
work lagged or a fit of moroseness was im- 
pending, he would look up grimly and say: 

“The blue devils are around, Inga. 
Let’s go down to Schneibel’s and cheer up.”’ 

Meanwhile, Millie Brewster had made 
her début at the Gloria, frantically ap- 
plauded by the assembled Arcadians. The 
affair had verged perilously close to a dis- 
aster, for the girl, suddenly brought before 
the footlights with the many-headed mon- 
ster stirring beyond, had faltered and sung 
false. Already there were titters and mur- 
murs in the audience when O’Leary saved 
the day by plumping out savagely: 

“Millie, you can do better than that! 
Now do it!” 

In her astonishment, the girl forgot herself. 
She looked down at O’Leary and beheld his 
face, that had always looked upon her with 
kindness, so set in fierce disapproval that 
straight away, all else forgot, she began to 
sing like an angel, with the result that the 


audience, always sensitive to dramatic 
changes, burst into applause. But the 


work ended, no further engagements re- 
sulted. The truth being that, though she 
had a certain girlish charm and a pleasant 
though thin voice, she was completely lost in 
front of the footlights. 

On top of this came the announcement of 
Myrtle Popper’s engagement to Mr. Po- 
mello, which sent the floor into a fever of ex- 
citement. To the surprise of everyone, 
Dangerfield offered his studio for the cere- 
mony and asked the privilege of providing 
the supper. Schneibel, not to be outdone, 
assumed the responsibility of Mr. Pomello’s 
farewell to bachelordom, which was to be 
conducted on certain original lines of his 
own. Dangerfield threw himself into the 
spirit of the celebration with such zest 
that his good spirits reflected themselves 
throughout the hall, and everything seemed 
now to be fair sailing when a new complica- 
tion arose. 


The next instalment of The Woman Gives wil! appear in the July issue. 
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The Mystic Poisoner 


It is no wonder that Craig Kennedy takes especial interest in the case on which he is 


here consulted, as soon as its unusual circumstances become evident to him. The 


people of the East are supreme in their knowledge of the art of doing away with their 
enemies. All those subtle methods of crime which the progress of scientific discovery 


and research have made possible and with which this up-to-date detective has had to 


cope must vield in simplicity and directness to the ways of the canny Oriental. 


By Arthur B. Reeve 


Author of “The Truth- Detector.” “ The Soul-. 


{nalysis.” and other Craig Nennedy stories 


Illustrated by Will Foster 


= T’S almost as though he had been 
struck down by a spirit hand, 
Kennedy.”’ 
Grady, the house detective of the 
Prince Edward Charles Hotel, had routed 
us out of bed in the middle of the night with 
a hurried call for help, and now met us 
in the lobby of the fashionable hostelry. 
All that he had said over the wire was that 
there had been a murder—‘‘an English- 
man, a Captain Shirley.” 

“Why,” exclaimed Grady, lowering his 
voice as he led us through the lobby, “it’s 
the most mysterious thing, I think, that 
I’ve ever seen!” 

“In what way?” prompted Kennedy. 

“Well,” continued Grady, “it must have 
been just a bit after midnight that one of the 
elevator-bovs heard what sounded like a 
muffled report in a room on the tenth floor. 
There were other employees and some guests 
about at the time, and it was only a matter 
of seconds before they were on the spot. 
Finally, the sound was located as having 
come probably from Captain Shirley's 
room. But the door was locked—on the 
inside. There was no response, although 
some one had seen him ride up in the 
elevator scarcely five minutes before. By 
that time they had sent forme. We broke in. 
Phere was Shirley, alone, fully dressed, lying 
on the floor before a writing-table. His face 
was horribly set, as though he had perhaps 
seen something that frightened and haunted 
him—though I suppose it might have been 
the pain that did it. I think he must have 
heard something, jumped from the chair, 


perhaps in fear, then have fallen down on 
the floor almost immediately. 

“We hurried over to him. He was still 
alive, but could not speak. I turned him 
over, tried to rouse him and make him 
comfortable. It was only then that I saw 
that he was really conscious. But it seemed 
as if his tongue and most of his muscles 
were paralyzed. Somehow, he managed to 
convey to us the idea that it was his heart 
that troubled him most. 

“Really, at first I thought it was a case 
of suicide. But there was no sign of a 
weapon about and not a trace of poison— 
no glass, no packet. There was no wound on 
him, either—except a few slight cuts and 
scratches on his face and hands. But none 
of them louvked to be serious. And vet, 
before we could get the house physician 
up to him, he was dead.” 

“And with not a word?” queried Kennedy. 

“That’s the strangest part of it. No; 
not a word spoken. But as he lay there, 
even in spite of his paralyzed muscles, he 
was just able to motion with his hands. I 
thought he wanted to write, and gave hima 
pencil and a piece of paper. He clutched 
at them, but here is all he was able to do.” 

Grady drew from his pocket a piece of 
paper and handed it to us. On it were 
printed. in trembling, irregular characters, 
“GAD” the “D” scarcely finished and 
trailing off into nothing. 

What did it all mean? How had Shirley 
met his death, and why? 

“Tell me something about him,” said 
Kennedy, studying the paper with a frown. 


oo 
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Grady shrugged his shoulders. 

“An Englishman—that’s about all I 
know. Looked like one of the younger sons 
who so frequently go out to seek their 
fortunes in the colonies. By his appearance, 
I should say he had been in the Far East— 
India, no doubt. And I imagine he had made 
good. He seemed to have plenty of money. 
That’s all I know about him.” 

“Ts anything missing from his room?” 
I asked. “Could it have been a robbery?” 

“T searched the room hastily,” replied 
Grady. ‘Apparently not‘a thing had been 
touched. I don’t think it was robbery.” 

By this time we had made our way 
through the lobby and were in the elevator. 

“Tve kept the room just as it was,” 
went on Grady to Kennedy, lowering his 
voice. ‘I’ve even delayed a bit in notifving 
the police, so that you could get here first.” 

A moment later we entered the rooms, a 
fairly expensive suite, consisting of a 
sitting-room, bedroom, and bath. Every- 
thing was in a condition to indicate that 
Shirley had just come in when the shot, 
if shot it had been, was fired. 

There, on the floor, lay his body, still in 
the same attitude in which he had died and 
almost as Grady had found him gasping. 
Grady’s description of the horrible look on 
his face was, if anything, an understatement. 

As I stood with my eyes riveted on the 
horror-stricken face on the floor, Kennedy 
had been quietly going over the furniture 
and carpet about the body. 

“Look!” he exclaimed at last. scarcely 
turning to us. On the chair. the writing- 
table, and even on the walls, were little pitted 
marks and scratches. He bent down over 
the carpet. There, reflecting the electric 
light, scattered all about, were little fine 
pieces of something that glittered. 

“You have a vacuum cleaner, I suppose?” 
inquired Craig, rising quickly. 

“Certainly—a plant in the cellar.” 

““No; I mean one that is portable.” 

“Yes; we have that, too,’ answered 
Grady, hurrying to the room telephone to 
have the cleaner sent up. 

Kennedy now began to look through 
Shirley’s baggage. There was, however, 
nothing to indicate that it had been rifled. 

I noted, among other things, a photograph 
of a woman in Oriental dress, dusky, lan- 
guorous, of more than ordinary beauty and 
intelligence. On it, something was written 
_ In native characters. 


Just then a boy wheeled the cleaner down 
the hal!, and Kennedy quickly shoved the 
photograph into his pocket. 

First, Kennedy removed the dust that 
was already in the machine. Then he ran 
the cleaner carefully over the carpet, the 
upholstery, everything about that corner of 
the room where the body lay. When he had 
finished, he emptied out the dust into a 
paper and placed it in his pocket. He was 
just finishing when there came a knock at 
the door, and it was opened. 

‘Mr. Grady?” said a young man, enter- 
ing hurriedly. 

“Oh, hello, Glenn! One of the night 
clerks in the office, Kennedy,”’ introduced 
the house detective. 

‘“T’ve just heard of the—murder,” Glenn 
began. “I was in the dining-room, being 
relieved for my little, midnight luncheon as 
usual, when I heard of it, and I thought 
that perhaps you might want to know some- 
thing that happened just before I went off 
duty.” 

“Yes; anything,” broke in Kennedy. 

“It was early in the evening,” returned 
the clerk slowly, “‘when a messenger left a 
little package for Captain Shirley—said 
that Captain Shirley had had it sent him- 
self and asked that it be placed in his 
room. It was a little affair in a plain, 
paper-wrapped parcel. I sent one of the 
boys up with it and a key, and told 
him to put the package on the writing- 
desk up here.” 

Kennedy looked at me. That, then, was 
the way something, whatever it might be, 
was introduced into the room. 

‘‘When the captain came in,”’ resumed the 
night clerk, ‘“‘I saw there was a letter for 
him in the mail-box and handed it to him. 
He stood before the office-desk while he 
opened it. I thought he looked queer. The 
contents seemed to alarm him.” 

“What was in it?’”’ asked Kennedy. 
“Could you see?” 

“IT got one glimpse. It seemed to be 
nothing but a little scarlet bead with a 
black spot on it. In his surprise, he dropped 
a piece of paper from the envelop in which 
the bead had been wrapped up. I thought 
it was strange, and, as he hurried over to 
the elevator, I picked it up. Here it is.”’ 

The clerk handed over a crumpled piece 
of note-paper. On it was scrawled the 
word “ Gadhr,”’ and underneath, “ Beware!” 
I spelled out the first strange word. It 
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had an ominous sound—‘Gadhr.”’  Sud- 
denly there flashed through my mind the 
letters Shirley had tried to print but had 
not finished, “*G AD.” 

Kennedy looked at the paper a moment. 

““Gadhr!”’ he exclaimed, in a low, tense 
tone. ‘‘Revolt—the native word for unrest 
in India, the Revolution!” 

We stared at each other blankly. All of 
us had been reading lately in the despatches 
about the troubles there, hidden under the 
ban of the censorship. I knew that the 
Hindu propaganda in America was as yet 
in its infancy, although several plots and 
conspiracies had been hatched here. 

“Ts there anyone in the hotel whom you 
might suspect?” asked Kennedy. 

Grady cleared his throat and looked at 
the night clerk significantly. 

“Well.” he answered — thoughtfully, 
‘“‘across the hall there is a new guest who 
came to-day—or, rather, yesterday—a Mrs. 
Anthony. We don’t know anything about 
her, except that she looks like a foreigner. 
She did not come directly from abroad, but 
must have been living in New York for some 


time. They tell me she asked for a room’ 


on this floor, at this end of the hall.” 

‘““H’m,” considered Kennedy; “I'd like 
to see her—without being seen.” 

“T think I can arrange that,’ acquiesced 
Grady. “You and Jameson stay in the 
bedroom. I'll ask her to come over here, 
and then you can get a good look at her.” 

The plan satished Kennedy, and together 
we entered the bedroom, putting out the 
light and leaving the door just a trifle ajar. 

A moment later Mrs. Anthony entered. 
I heard a suppressed gasp from Kennedy. 

“The woman in the photograph!’ he 
whispered to me. 

I studied her face minutely from our coign 
of vantage. There was, indeed, a resem- 
blance, too striking to be mere coincidence. 

In the presence of Grady, she seemed to 
be nervous and on guard, as though she 
knew intuitively that she was suspected. 

“Did you know Captain Shirley?” shot 
out Grady. 

Kennedy looked over at me and frowned. 
I knew that something more subtle than 
New York police methods would be neces- 
sary in order to get anything from a woman 
like this. 

“No,” she replied quietly. ‘‘ You see, I 
just came here to-day.” Her voice had an 
English accent. 


‘Did you hear a shot?” 

“No,” she replied. ‘The voices in the 
hall wakened me, though I did not know 
what was the matter until just now.” 

‘Then you made no effort to find out?” 
inquired Grady suspiciously. 

‘IT am alone here in the city,” she an- 
swered simply. ‘I was afraid to intrude.” 

Throughout she gave the impression that 
she was strangely reticent about herself. 
Evidently Kennedy had not much faith 
that Grady would elicit anything of impor- 
tance. He tiptoed to the door that led from 
the bedroom to the hall and found that it 
could be opened from the inside. 

While Grady continued his questioning, 
Craig and I slipped out into the hall to the 
room which Mrs. Anthony occupied. 

It was a suite much plainer than that 
occupied by Shirley. Craig switched on the 
light, and looked about hastily and keenly. 

For a moment, he stood before a dressing- 
table on which were several toilet articles. 
A jewel-case seemed to attract his attention, 
and he opened it. Inside were some com- 
paratively trifling trinkets. The thing that 
caused him to exclaim, however, was a 
necklace, broken and unstrung. I looked, 
too. It was composed of little crimson 
beads, each with a black spot on it! 

Quickly he drew from his pocket the 
photograph he had taken from Shirley’s 
baggage. As I looked at it again, there could 
be no doubt now in my mind of the identity 
of the original. It was the same face. And 
about the neck, in the picture, was a neck- 
lace, plainly the same as that before us. 

“What are the beads?” I asked, fingering 
them. ‘I’ve never seen anything like them.” 

‘Not beads at all,”’ he replied. ‘* They 
are Hindu prayer-beans, sometimes called 
ruttee, jequirity beans, seeds of the plant 
known to science as Abrus precatorius. 
They produce a deadly poison—abrin.”’ 

He slipped four or five of them into his 
pocket. Then he resumed his cursory search 
of the room. There, on a writing-pad, was 
a note on which Mrs. Anthony had evidently 
been engaged in writing. Craig pored over it 
for some time, while I fidgeted. It was 
nothing but a queer jumble of letters: 


SOWC FSSJWA EKNLFFBY WOVHLX 
IHWAJYKH tortMLEL EPJNVPSL WCLURL 
GHIHDA ELBA. 


“Come,” I cautioned; ‘she may return 
any moment.” 
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Quickly he copied off the letters 

“It's a cipher,” he said simply, “a new 
and rather difficult one, too, I imagine. But 
I may be able to decipher it.”’ 

Kennedy withdrew from the room and, 
instead of going back to Shirley’s, rode down 
in the elevator to find the night clerk. 

“Had Captain Shirley any friends in the 
city?’ asked Craig. 

Glenn shrugged his shoulders. 

“He was out most-of the time,” he 
replied. ‘*He seemed to be very occupied 
about something. 
No; I don’t think 
I ever saw him 
speak to a soul 
here, except a 
word to the 
waiters and the 
boys. Once, 
though,” he 
recollected, “he 
was called up 
by a Mrs. Beek- 
man Rogers.” 

“Mrs. Beek- 
man Rogers,” 
repeated Ken- 
nedy, jotting 
the name down 
and looking it 
up in the tele- 
phone - book. 
She lived on River- 
side Drive, and, 
slender though the 
information was, 
Kennedy seemed 
glad to get it. 

Grady joined us a 
moment later, having 
been wondering where 
we had disappeared. 

“You saw her?” he asked. 
“What did you think of her?” 

“Worth watching,” was all 
Kennedy would say. ‘Did 
you get anything out of her?”’ 

Grady shook his head. 

“But I am convinced she 
knows something,” he in- 
sisted. 

Kennedy was about to reply 
when he was interrupted by the 
arrival of a couple of detectives from the 
city police, tardily summoned by Grady. 

‘*T shall let you know the moment I have 


discovered anything,” he said, as he bade 
Grady good-by. ‘And thank you for 
letting me have a chance at the case before 
all the clues had been spoiled.”’ 

Late though it was, in the laboratory 
Kennedy set to work examining the dust 
which he had swept up by the vacuum 
cleaner, as well as the jequirity beans he 
had taken from Mrs. Anthony’s jewel- 
case, 

I do not know how much sleep he had, but 
I managed to snatch a few hours’ rest, and 
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early in the morning I found him at work 
again, examining the cipher message which 
he had copied. 

“By the way,” he said, scarcely looking 
up as he saw me again, “there is something 
quite important which you can do for me.” 
Rather pleased to be of some use, I waited 
eagerly. “I wish you'd go out and see 
what you can find out about that Mrs. 
Beekman Rogers,” he continued. ‘I’ve 
some work here that will keep me for 
several hours; so come back to me here.” 

It was such a commission as he had often 
given me before, and, through my connec- 
tion with the Star, I found no difficulty in 
executing it. 

I found that Mrs. Rogers was well known 
in a certain circle of society in the city. She 
was wealthy and had the reputation of 
having given quite liberally to many causes 
that had interested her. Just now, her 
particular fad was Oriental religions, and 
some of her bizarre beliefs had attracted a 
great deal of attention. A couple of years 
before she had made a trip around the 
world, and had lived in India for several 
months, apparently fascinated by the life 
and attracted to the mysteries of Oriental 
faiths. 

With my budget of information, I 
hastened back again to join Kennedy at the 
laboratory. I could see that the cipher was 
still unread. From that, I conjectured that 
it was, as he had guessed, constructed on 
some new and difficult plan. 

“What do you think of Mrs. Rogers?” 
I asked, as I finished reciting what I had 
learned. ‘Is it possible that she can be in 
this revolutionary propaganda?” 

He shook his head doubtfully. 

“Much of the disaffection that exists in 
India to-day,” he replied, “‘is due to the 
encouragement and financial assistance 
which it has received from people here in 
this country, although only a fraction of 
the natives of India have ever heard of us. 
Much of the money devoted to the cause of 
revolution and anarchy in India is con- 
tributed by worthy people who innocently 
believe that their subscriptions are destined 
to promote the cause of native enlighten- 
ment. I prefer to believe that there is 
some such explanation in her case. At 
any rate, I think that we had better 
make a call on Mrs. Rogers.” 

Early that afternoon, accordingly, we 
found ourselves at the door of the large 


stone house on Riverside Drive in which 
Mrs. Rogers lived. Kennedy inquired for 
her, and we were admitted to a large 
reception-room, the very decoraticns of 
which showed evidence of her leaning 
toward the Orient. Mrs. Rogers proved to 
be a widow of baffling age, good-looking, 
with a certain indefinable attractiveness. 

Kennedy’s cue was obvious. It was to 
be an eager neophyte in the mysteries of the 
East, and he played the part perfectly 
without overdoing it. 

‘Perhaps you would like to come to some 
of the meetings of our Cult of the Occult,”’ 
she suggested. 

‘Delighted, I am sure,” returned Ken- 
nedy. 

She handed him a card. 

‘“We have a meeting this afternoon at 
four,” she explained. ‘“‘I should be glad to 
welcome you among us.” 

Kennedy thanked her and rose to go, 
preferring to say nothing more just then 
about the problems which vexed us in the 
Shirley case, lest it should make further 
investigation more difficult. 

Nothing more had happened at the 
hotel, as we heard from Grady a few min- 
utes later, and, as there was some time 
before the cult met, we returned to the 
laboratory. 

Things had evidently progressed well, 
even in the few hours that he had been 
studying his meager evidence. Not only 
was he making a series of delicate chemical 
tests, but,in cases, he had several guinea-pigs 
which he was using also. 

‘He now studied through a microscope 
some of the particles of dust from the 
vacuum cleaner. 

“Little bits of glass,’ he said briefly, 
taking his eye from the eyepiece. ‘‘Captain 
Shirley was not shot.”’ 

‘*“Not shot?” I repeated. ‘Then how 
was he killed?” 

Kennedy eyed me gravely. 

“Shirley was murdered by a poisoned 
bomb!” 

I said nothing, for the revelation was even 
more startling than I had imagined. 

‘In that package which was placed in 
his room,”’ he went on, “must have been a 
little infernal machine of glass, constructed 
so as to explode the moment the wrapper 
was broken. The flying pieces of glass 


injected the poison as by a myriad of 
hypodermic needles—the highly poisonous 
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toxin of abrin, product of the jequirity, 
which is ordinarily destroved in the stom- 
ach but acts powerfully if 
injected into the blood. 
Shirley died of jequirity 
poisoning, or rather of 
the alkaloid in the 
bean. It has been 
used in India for 
criminal poisoning 
for ages. Only, 
there it iscrushed, 
worked into a 
paste, and rolled 
into needle- 
pointed forms 
which prick the 
skin. Abrin is 
composed of two 
albuminous 
bodies, one of 
which resembles 
snake-venom in 
all its effects, at- 
tacking the heart, 
making the tem- 
perature fall 
rapidly, and leav- 
ing the blood 
fluid after death. 
It is a vegetable 
toxin, quite com- 
parable with ricin 
from the castor- 
oil bean.” 4 
In spite of my we 
horror at the diabolical 
plot that had been aimed at 
Shirley, my mind ran along, keenly 
endeavoring to piece together the 
scattered fragments of the case. Some 
one, of course, had sent the package while 
he was out and had it placed in his room. 
Had it been the same person who had sent 
the single jequirity bean? My mind instantly 
reverted to the strange woman across the 
hall, the photograph in his luggage, and 
the broken necklace in the jewel-case. 
Kennedy continued looking at the re- 
mainder of the jequirity beansand a liquid he 
had developed from some of them. Finally, 
with a glance at his watch, he placed a tube 
of the liquid in a leather case in his pocket. 
“This may not be the only murder,” he 
remarked sententiously. ‘‘It is best to be 
prepared. Come; we-must get up to 
that meeting.” 














“ Perhaps you would like to come to some of 


the meetings of our Cult of the 
Occult.” she suggested 


We journeyed up-town and arrived at 
the little private hall which the Cult of the 
Occult had hired somewhat ahead of the 
time set for the meeting, as Kennedy had 
aimed to do. Mrs. Rogers was already 
there and met us at the door. 

“So glad to see you,” she welcomed, 
leading us in. 
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As we entered, we could breathe the char- 
acteristic pervading odor of sandalwood. 
Rich Oriental hangings were on the walls, 
interspersed with cabalistic signs, while 
at one end was a raised dais. 

Mrs. Rogers introduced us to a rather 
stout, middle-aged, sallow-faced individual 
in a turban and flowing robes of rustling 
purple silk. His eyes were piercing, small, 
and black. The plump, unhealthy, milk- 
white fingers of his hands were heavy with 
ornate rings. He looked like what I should 
have imagined a swami to be, and such, I 
found, was indeed his title. 

“The Swami Rajmanandra,”’ introduced 
Mrs. Rogers. 

He extended his flabby hand in welcome, 
while Kennedy eyed him keenly. We were 
not permitted many words with the swami, 
however, for Mrs. Rogers next presented us 
to a younger but no less interesting-looking 
Oriental who was in Occidental dress. 

“This is Mr. Singh Bandematarain,”’ 
said Mrs. Rogers. ‘‘ You know, he has been 
sent here by the nizam of his province to be 
educated at the university.” 

Mrs. Rogers then hastened to conduct 
us to seats, as, one by one, the worshipers 
entered. They were mostly women of the 
aristocratic type who evidently found in 
this cult a new fad to occupy their jaded 
craving for the sensational. In the dim 
light, there was something almost sepul- 
chral about the gathering, and their com- 
plexions seemed.as white as wax. 

Again the door opened and another 
woman entered. I felt the pressure of 
Kennedy’s hand on my arm and turned my 
eyes unobtrusively. It was Mrs. Anthony. 

(Quietly she seemed to glide over the floor 
toward the swami and, for a moment, stood 
talking to him. I saw Singh eye her with a 
curious look. Was it fear or suspicion? 

I had come expecting to see something 
weird and wild, perhaps the exhibition of an 
Indian fakir—I know not what. In that, 
at least, I was disappointed. The Swami 
Rajmanandra, picturesque though he was, 
talked most fascinatingly about his religion, 
but either the theatricals were reserved for 
an inner circle or else we were subtly 
suspected, for I soon found myself longing 
for the meeting to close so that we could 
observe those whom we had come to watch. 

I had almost come to the conclusion that 
our mission had been a failure when the 
swami concluded and the visitors swarmed 


forward to talk with the holy man from the 
East. Kennedy managed to make his way 
about the circle to Mrs. Rogers and soon was 
in an animated conversation. 

“Were you acquainted with a Captain 
Shirley?” he asked finally, as she opened 
the way for the question by a remark about 
her life in Calcutta. 

“Y-yes,”” she replied, hesitating; ‘I 
read in the papers this morning that 
he was found dead, most mysteriously. 
Terrible, wasn’t it? Yes; I met him in 
Calcutta while I was there. Why, he was 
on his way to London, and came to New 
York and called on me.” 

My eye followed the direction of Mrs. 
Rogers’. She was talking to us, but really 
her attention was centered on Mrs. Anthony 
and the swami together. As I glanced back 
at her, I caught sight of Singh, evidently 
engaged in watching the same two that I 
was. Did he have some suspicion of Mrs. 
Anthony? Why was he watching Mrs. 
Rogers? I determined to study the two 
women more closely. I saw that Kennedy 
had already noticed what I had seen. 

“One very peculiar thing,” he said, 
deliberately modulating his voice so that it 
could be heard by those about us, “was 
that, just before he was killed, some one 
sent a prayer-bean from a necklace to him.” 

At the mention of the necklace, I saw 
that Mrs. Rogers was al! attention. Invol- 
untarily she shot a glance at Mrs. Anthony, 
as if she noted that she was not wearing 
the necklace now. 

“Ts that Englishwoman a member of the 
cult?”’ queried Kennedy, a moment later, 
as, quite naturally, he looked over at Mrs. 
Anthony. ‘Who is she?” 

“Oh,” replied Mrs. Rogers quickly, 
‘she isn’t an Englishwoman at all. She isa 
Hindu—I believe, a former nautch-girl, 
daughter of a nautch-girl. She passes by 
the name of Mrs. Anthony, but really her 
name is Kalia Dass. Everyone in Calcutta 
knew her.” 

Kennedy quietly drew his card-case 
from his pocket and handed a card to Mrs. 
Rogers. 

“T should like to talk to you about her 
some time,” he said, in a careful whisper. 
“Tf anything happens—don’t hesitate to 
call on me.” 

. Before Mrs. Rogers could recover from 
her surprise, Kennedy had said good-by 
and we were on our way to the laboratory. 
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‘“That’s a curious situation,” I observed. 
‘Can you make it out? How does Shirley 
fit into this thing?”’ 

Craig hesitated a moment, as though 
debating whether to say anything, even to 
me, about his suspicions. 

“Suppose,” he said slowly, ‘‘that Shirley 
was a secret agent of the British govern- 
ment charged with the mission of finding 
out whether Mrs. Rogers was contributing 
—unknowingly, perhaps—to hatching an- 
other Indian mutiny? Would that suggest 
anything to you?” 

‘And the nautch-girl whom he had known 
in Calcutta followed him, hoping to worm 
from him the secrets which he 

“Not too fast,” he cautioned. “Let us 
merely suppose that Shirley was a spy. 
If I am not mistaken, we shall see some- 
thing happen soon, as a result of what 
I said to Mrs. Rogers.” 

Excited now by the possibilities opened 
up by his conjecture regarding Shirley, 
which I knew must have amounted to a 
certainty in his mind, I watched him im- 
patiently as he calmly set to work, cleaning 
up the remainder of the laboratory investi- 
gation in the affair. 

It was scarcely half an hour later that a 
car drove up furiously to our door and 
Mrs. Rogers burst in, terribly agitated. 

‘““You remember,” she cried breathlessly, 
‘you said that a jequirity bean was sent to 
Captain Shirley?” 

“Yes,” encouraged Kennedy. 

“Well, after you !eft, I was thinking 
about it. That Kalia Dass used to wear a 
necklace of them. But she didn’t have it 
on to-day. I began thinking about it. 
While she was talking to the swami, I went 
over. I’ve noticed how careful she always 
is of her hand-bag. So I managed to catch 
my hand in the loop about her wrist. It 
dropped on the floor. We both made a 
dive for it, but I got it. I managed, also, to 
open the catch and, when I picked it up to 
hand to her, with an apology, what should 
roll out but a score of prayer-beans! Some 
papers dropped out, too. She almost tore 
them from my hands; in fact, one of them 
did tear. After it was over, I had this 
scrap, a corner torn off one of them.” 

Kennedy took the scrap which she 
handed to him and studied it carefully, 
while we looked over his shoulder. On. it 
was a queer alphabetical table. Across the 
first line were the letters singly, each fol- 





lowed by a dash. Then, in squares under- 
neath, were pairs of letters—AA, BA, CA, 
DA, and so on, while, vertically, the column 
on the left read: AA, AB, AC, AD, and 
so on. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Rogers,” Craig said, 
rising. ‘‘This is very important.”’ 

She seemed reluctant to go, but, as there 
was no excuse for staying longer, she 
finally left. Kennedy immediately set to 
work studying the scrap of paper and the 
cipher message he had copied, while I 
stifled my impatience as best I could. 

I could do nothing but reflect on the 
possibility of what a jealous woman might 
do. Mrs. Rogers had given us one example. 
Did the same explanation shed any light on 
the mystery of the nautch-girl and the 
jequirity bean sent to Shirley? There was 
no doubt now that Shirley had known her 
in Calcutta—intimately, also. Perhaps the 
necklace had some significance. At least, 
he must have remembered it, as his agita- 
tion over the single bean and the word 
‘‘Gadhr”’ seemed to indicate. If she had 
sent it to him, was it as a threat? To all 
appearance, he had not known that she was 
in New York, much less that she was at the 
same hotel and on the same floor. Why 
had she followed him? Had she misinter- 
preted his attentions to Mrs. Rogers? 

Longing to ask Kennedy the myriad 
questions that flashed through my mind, I 
turned to him, as he scowled at the scrap 
of paper and the cipher before him. 

Presently he glanced up at me, still 
scowling. 

“Tt’s no use, Walter,” he said; “I can’t 
make it out without the key—at least, it 
will take so long to discover the key that it 
may be useless.” 

Just then the telephone-bell rang and he 
sprang to it eagerly. As I listened, I 
gathered that it was another hurried call 
from Grady. 

“Something has happened to Mrs. 
Anthony!”’ cried Craig, as he hooked up the 
receiver and seized his hat. 

A second time we posted to the Prince 
Edward Charles, spurred by the mystery 
that surrounded the case. No one met us 
in the lobby this time, and we rode up 
directly in the elevator to Mrs..Anthony’s 
room. 

As we came down the hall and Grady met 
us at the door, he did not need to tell us 
that something was wrong. One experience 
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like that with Shirley had put the hotel 
people on guard, and the house physician 
was already there, administering stimulants 
to Mrs. Anthony, who was lying on the bed. 

at's just like the other case,” whispered 
Grady. ‘There are the same scratches on 
her face and hands.” 

The doctor glanced about at us. Ry the 
look on his face, I read that it was a losing 
fight. Kennedy bent down. The floor 
about the door was covered with little 
glittering slivers of glass. On Mrs. An- 
thony’s face was the same drawn look as 
on Shirley’s. 

Was it a suicide? Had we been getting 
too close on her trail, or had Mrs. Anthony 
been attacked? Had some one been using 
her, and now was afraid of her and sought 
to get her out of the way for safety? 

What was the secret locked in her silent 
lips? The woman was plainly dying. Would 
she carry the secret with her, after all? 

Kennedy quickly drew from his pocket 
the vial which I had seen him place there in 
the laboratory early in the day. From the 
doctor’s case he selected a hypodermic 
and coolly injected a generous dose of the 
stuff into her arm. 

“What is it?” asked the doctor, as we all 
watched her face anxiously. 

‘The antitoxin to abrin,” he replied. “I 
developed some of it at the same time that 
I was studying the poison. If an animal 
that is immune to a toxin is bled and the 
serum collected, the antitoxin in it may be 
injected into a healthy animal and render 
it immune. Ricin and abrin are vegetable 
protein toxins of enormous potency and 
exert a nircotic action. Guinea-pigs fed on 
them in proper doses attain such a degree 
of immunity that, in a short time, they can 

. tolerate four hundred times the fatal dose. 
The serum also can be used to neutralize 
the toxin in another animal, to a certain 
extent.” 

We crowded about Kennedy and_ the 
doctor, our eves riveted on the drawn face 
before us. Would the antitoxin work? 

Meanwhile, Kennedy moved over to the 
writing-table which he had examined on 
our first visit to tae room. Covered up in 
the writing-pad was still the paper which 
he had copied. Only, Mrs. Anthony had 
added much more to it. He looked at it 

What good would it do if, after 
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Mrs. Anthony seemed to be struggling 
bravely. Once I thought she was almost 
conscious. Glazed though her eves looked, 
she saw Kennedy vaguely, with the paper in 
his hand. Her lips moved. Kennedy bent 
down, though whether he heard or read her 
lip-movements I do not know. 

‘Her pocketbook!” he exclaimed. 

We found it crushed under her coat which 
she had taken off when she entered. Craig 
opened it and drew forth a crumpled sheet 
of paper from which a corner had been torn. 
It exactly fitted the scrap that Mrs. Rogers 
had given us. There, contained within 
twenty-seven horizontal and twenty-seven 
vertical lines, making in all six hundred and 
seventy-six squares, were every possible 
combination of two letters of the alphabet. 

Kennedy looked up, still in desperation. 
It did him no good, He could have com- 
pleted the table himself. 

‘In—the—lining.” Her lips managed to 
frame the words. 

Kennedy literally tore the bag apart. 
There was nothing but a plain-white, blank 
card. Witha superhuman effort she moved 
her lips again. 

* Smelling-salts,”” she seemed to say. 

I looked about. On the dressing-table 
stood a little dark-green bottle. I pulled 
the ground-glass stopper from it and a 
most pungent odor of carbonate of ammonia 
filled the room. Quickly I held it under her 
nose, but she shook her head weakly. 

Kennedy seemed to understand. He 
snatched the bottle from me and held the 
card directly over its mouth. As the fumes 
of the ammonia poured out, I saw faintly 
on the card the letters HR. 

We turned to Mrs. Anthony. The effort 
had used up her strength. She had lapsed 
again into unconsciousness as Craig bent 
over her. 

“Will she live?”’ L asked. 

‘I think so,” he replied, adding a hasty 
word to the doctor. 

“What's that—look!”’ I exclaimed, point- 
ing to the card from which the letters 
HR had already faded as mysteriously 
as they had appeared, leaving the card 
blank again. 

‘It is the key!” he cried excitedly. 
“Written in sympathetic ink. At last we 
have it all.” 

On the queer alphabetical table which the 
two pieces of paper made, he now wrote 
quickly the alphabet again, horizontally 
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across the top starting with H and verti- 
cally down the side starting with R, thus: 
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minute to force the window-catch. We 
entered. No one was there. 

As we pressed after him, he 
stopped short and flashed his 
electric bull’s-eye about with an 
exclamation of startled surprise. 
There was a fully equipped 
chemical and electrical labora- 
tory. There were explosives 
enough to have blown not only 
us but a whole block to kingdom 
come. More than that, it was 
a veritable den of poisons. On 
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“See!” exclaimed Kennedy triumphantly, 
working rapidly. “Take the word ‘war’ 
for instance. The square which contains 
WA is in line S, column D. So I put down 
SD. The odd letter R, with a dash, is in 
line R, column Y. So I put down RY. 
WAR thus becomes SDRY. Working it 
backward from SDRY, I take the two 
letters SD. In line S, column D, I find WA 
in the square, and in line R, column Y, 
I find just R—making the translation of the 
cipher read ‘War.’ Now,” he went on ex- 
citedly, ‘‘take the message we have: 

“SOWC 
IHWAJYKH torMLEL 
GHIHDA ELBA. 


FSSJWA EKNLFFBY WOVHLX 
EPJNVPSL WCLURL 


‘T translate each pair of letters as I come to 
them.” He was writing rapidly. There 
was the message: 

Have located New York headquarters at 1o1 
Eveningside Avenue, Apartment Kk. 


Kennedy did not pause, but dashed 
from the room, followed by Grady and 
myself. 

As our taxi pulled up on the avenue, we 
saw that the address’was a new but small 
apartment-house. We entered and located 
Apartment K. 

Casting about for a way to get in, Craig 
discovered that the fire-escape could be 
reached from a balcony by the hall window. 
He swung himself over the gap, and we 
followed. It was the .work of only a 






paste that still showed parts of 
the red ruttee beans. 

“Some one planned here to 
kill Shirley, get him out of the 
way,’ reconstructed Kennedy, 
gazing about, “some one w orking 
under the cloak of Oriental religion.” 

“Mrs. Anthony?” queried Grady. 

Kennedy shook his head. 

“On the contrary, like Shirley, she was 
an agent of the Indian secret service. The 
rest of the cipher shows it. She was sent 
to watch some one else, as he was sent to 
watch Mrs. Rogers. Neither could have 
known that the other was on the case. She 
found out, first, that the package with the 
prayer-bean and the word ‘Gadhr’ was an 
attempt to warn and save Shirley, whom 
she had known in Calcutta and still loved 
but feared to compromise. She must have 
tried to see him, but failed. She hesitated 
to write, but finally did. Then some one 
must have seen that she was. dangerous. 
Another poisoned bomb was sent to her. 
No; the nautch-girl is innocent.” 

“Sh!”’ cautioned Grady. 

Outside we could hear the footsteps of 
some one coming along the hall. Kennedy 
snapped off his light. The door opened. 

“Stand still! One motion and I will throw 

it!” 
As Kennedy's voice rang out from the 
direction of the table on which stood the 
half-finished glass bombs, Grady and I 
flung ourselves forward at the intruder, not 
knowing what we would encounter. 

A moment later, Kennedy had found the 
electric switch and flashed up the lights. 

It was Singh, who had used both Mrs. 
Rogers’ money and Rajmanandra’s religion 
to cover his conspiracy of revolt. 


The next Craig Kennedy story will be The Phantom Destroyer. 
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N the first day of August, 1914, James Warner, an American painter living in Paris-who has a summer 

art school at Sais, in northeastern France, finds himself burdened with the care of a young girl—the 
result of an extraordinary adventure that befell him the day before in the neighboring town of Ausone. He 
met there a British secret-service agent named Halkett, who asked him to take temporary charge of an 
envelop containing a part of the plans of the Harkness shell, which had been acquired by the British govern- 
ment, and which he and a companion named Gray have recovered from German agents who had stolen them 
in America. The reason for this request is that Halkett has been, since his arrival in Europe, repeatedly 
attacked by German agents who are trying to obtain the secret of the shell. Warner, who is of an adven- 
turous nature, takes the envelop. 

The two men visit a café and cabaret kept by one Con Wildresse, who is playing the double réle of a 
French and German spy. His cashier is a girl named Philippa, who knows nothing of her origin and has 
been brought up by Wildresse. Her attractions make her useful to him in his work of espionage, which is 
a business that she loathes. Warner manages to spend part of the afternoon with her, and finds her frank 
and ingenuous, and he is satisfied that she is virtuous. Philippa has never met a man who treated her as 
Warner has, and his manner makes a deep impression on her. Halkett is attacked by German agents in 
the café, but Warner, who now has the envelop, takes him back to Sais in his dogcart. On the way, the men 
are fired upon from a touring car, but lead their assailants into a swamp and make their escape. 

At Sais, Halkett gets into telephonic communication with Gray, who is carrying the rest of the plans, 
and tells Warner that his companion will join him. But he gets word, next day, that Gray’s cap has been 
picked up on the highway close to some blood stains. (Gray, riding a motor-cycle, had also encountered 
the touring car.) <A letter comes for Halkett. It informs him that Great Britain will enter the general 
European war which is about to begin. 

In Sais, two Sisters of Charity keep a school for the quarrymen’s children. One of them is Sister Eila, 
a beautiful Irishwoman who has been brought up in France. Warner takes Halkett to the school. Here 
he discovers a German poster intended to convey information to an invading army. He gets Sister Eila to 
write a letter to the French authorities about this. Halkett learns that Sisters of Charity are bound only 
by yearly vows. : 

That afternoon, Warner is surprised by the appearance of Philippa. She has run away from Wildresse, 
and tells the painter that she intends to remain with him. Warner is at a loss to know what to do with her, 
but decides that, for the time being, he will use her as a model, and he takes her to the inn where he and 
Halkett are staying. Further attacks are made on Halkett’s life, but the assailants are always driven away. 
War with France is now inevitable, and the Germans are becoming more desperate in their attempts to ob- 
tain the secret of the Harkness shell. Philippa is kidnaped by Wildresse and carried back to Ausone, where 
she is rescued by Warner and Halkett from her captor and two hired ruffians, Asticot and Squelette, after a 
thrilling adventure. Warner tells her not to worry about the future; he will be her friend always. “He tries 
to get her to tell him something about herself, but all she knows is that she is a foundling—or so Wildresse 
has told her. 

Halkett now leaves summoned to his colors, but not until after a touching farewell visit to Sister Eila. 
Troops in great numbers begin to pass through Sais, marching eastward, and Warner becomes more 
occupied with the problem of what to do with Philippa. Finally, he places her under the care of his friend, 
the Comtesse de Moidrey, the American widow of a French oflicer, whose chateau, where she lives with 
her sister, Peggy Brooks, is close to the town. Madame de Moidrey and Peggy become greatly attached 
to the girl. Philippa is warned by an anonymous letter to return to Wildresse or she will be shot, and, in 
consequence, the countess asks Warner to come and stay at the chateau. Sounds of cannonading are heard, 
and the sky at night in the north and east isted. The invaders, apparently, are not far off. A detail of French 
cavalry arrives at the chateau and takes the horses and automobiles, to which the owner says they are very 
welcome. The commander is thé young Vicomte d’Aurés, in whom Peggy Brooks becomes greatly interest«d. 

Wildresse’s hirelings, Asticot and Squelette, are caught spying around the chateau. They are seck- 
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lette escapes, but Asticot is given a terrible beating by Warner, 
hipped animal. becomes the painter's abject slave and refuses to 
lephones Warner that Halkett’s companion. Gray, is lving ill and 
ttack by the German age nts, he was found by a querrvman and la , 
ries in his rescuer’s cottage until discovered] and taken care of 

le Moidrev has him brought to this chad-eau, and Sister Eila 


roing. Warner climbs a hill, with the faithful Asticot at his heels, to 

t of Ausone, bombarded by the Germans the day before. They dis 

| of reconnoitering uhlans, guided by Wildresse. This evidence of the man’s 
o had not suspected it, that he vows vengeance upon him and says he knows 

nd Asticot continue on to the village of Sais and overtake Sister Fila, who is on 
1ake arrangements for her presence at the chateau while she is nursing Gray. 
presently flee on the appearance of a body of French lancers. At the school, 
nverses with Warner and Sister Fila. They learn from him that Halkett is some- 
ity—probably superintending the erection of aeroplane-sheds. As they set out 


ck to the cha cau, they make up their minds to try to find him. 


e plateau above leveling hedges, felling small, isolated 


and haited for a few — trees, uprooting bushes, and clearing away 
to look back across a line of wire pasture-fencing. 
the Récollette, Evidently this plateau was to be a base 
to understand. for some of the airmen operating along the 
yonading in the north Vosges or possibly from Verdun. 
ry road, in whichever As they moved forward, Warner looked 
ps were moving about for a British uniform, but saw none. 
a serious offensive move- A soldier informed them that there were 
ard the east. Eastward no British troops attached. to the army of 
bevond, the lost General Pau so far as he knew; two or three 
2way in green vallevs cavalry officers politely confirmed the 
statement, taking Warner to be an Eng- 
this movement, — lishman. 
barrier forts It was not until, following the deeply 
from Toul to Nancy — trodden sheepwalk, they passed the silver- 
vard to Epinal, to birch woods that they had any news of 
of Belfort. Halkett. 
10 feint, no diversion A squadron of hussars was already biv- 
ps along the frontier. ouacked there; their wagons were coming 
valry was brushing across the fields from the Dreslin road; 
it toward the moun- _ officers, men, and horses had taken advan- 
at the cement-works tage of the woods to escape observation 
-or was this movement from air-scouts, and three batteries of 
orth, where the grand artillery were parked in the Four de Sais, 
ive with Prussians where the cannoneers had already begun to 
‘Iron Gate of | cover everything with green branches. 

As they passed through the Four de Sais, 
oving to- out of which a shepherd with his shaggy 
passes of the dogs was driving his fleck, they overtook 

! Lorraine. an officer of hussars on foot, sauntering 
isen beck- along the same path. 

v gable, He stepped aside into the bracken 
on \rmed courteously, in deference to Sister Eila, 
he rising sun. and lifted his hand to his shako in salute. 

gut when he caught sight of Warner, he 
stepped forward with a quick, bovish smile 
and held out his hand. 

“Po you remember me? D’Aurés. This 

is Motfsieur Warner, is it not?” 

They exchanged a hand-clasp; Warner 

presented him to Sister Fila. 
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“This is exceedingly nice,’ said the 
American cordially. “‘We—Sister Eila and 
[—are returning to the chateau. I hope 
you will come with us.” 

“If [I may venture 
spects——” 

“Vou will be welcome, I know.” He 
added, laughing, ‘‘ Also, the ladies will be 
most interested in the fate of their horses 
and their automobiles.” 

The Vicomte d’Aurés 
laughed. 

“The comtesse was most gracious, most 
patriotic,” he said. “But one could expect 
nothing less from a de Moidrey. Never- 
theless, I felt like a bandit that evening. 
I left them only a basket wagon and a 
donkey.” 

“Which have been greatly appreciated, 
monsieur,” said Sister Eila, smiling. And 
she told him about the removal of Captain 
Gray from the school to the chateau. 

“Oh, by the way,” exclaimed D’Aurés, 
‘‘we have a British aviator with us—a friend 
of yours, Sister Eila, and of Mr. Warner!”’ 

‘Halkett!” 

“Yes, indeed. It appears that Captain 
Halkett has specialized in this region, so he 
has been assigned to us.” 

“Where is he?” asked Warner. 

“He is near here somewhere. His 
machine, a Bristol, is to be parked with ours 
on the plateau yonder. I think they are 
erecting the hangars now.”’ 

They entered the wicket of the lodge 
gate and advanced along the drive toward 
the house. Warner said, 

‘All this movement means the invasion 
of Alsace-Lorraine, I take it.” 

D’Aurés nodded. 

“Could you give me an idea of the situ- 
ation as it stands, Captain?” 

“TI can only guess. Briefly, we are mov- 
ing on Strassburg from the Donon peaks to 
Chateau-Salins. As I understand it, our 
armies now stretch from the Sambre to 
the Seine, from the Meuse to the Oise. 

“T can tell you only what is talked 
about among cavalry officers. We believe 
that we are leading a great counter-offen- 
sive movement, that it is our General 
Joffre’s strategy to drive the Germans out 
of upper Alsace, block Metz and Strass 
burg, and, holding them there in our steel 
pincers, let loose our army on their flank 
and rear. ; 

“IT am telling merely the gossip of our 
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It is human to gossip when the 
day’s work is over. But for the rest— 
route-step and plod ahead! That is what 
counts, not bragging or splendid dreams.” 

When they reached the terrace, Warner 
fell back to speak to Asticot. 

“T’ve arranged for you at the Golden 
Peach. Madame Arlon knows.” He 
handed Asticot a key. ‘There’s plenty to 
do in my studio down there. Get some 
wood and make cases for my canvases. 
Cover the chassis with toile and prime them 
with white lead. Use an ivory palette- 
knife and let them have the sun when there 
is any and when there is no wind and dust. 
That will keep you busy until I send for 
you. Do you comprehend?” 

““Ves, monsieur. May I not walk behind 
monsieur when he takes the air?” 

Warner scowled at him, but he looked 
so exactly like a shiftless, disreputable, and 
mongrel dog who timidly desires to linger, 
yet is fearful of a kick, that the American 
laughed. 

‘A fine bargain I have in you!”’ he said. 
“You prefer rambling to work, it appears.” 

“T prefer the vicinity of monsieur,” said 
Asticot naively. 

‘“‘Go back to the inn and see if you can 
do an honest hour’s work,’ retorted 
Warner; and he turned and rejoined Sister 
Eila, who had taken d’Aurés up the steps 
of the terrace. 

It appeared that the ladies were on the 
north terrace. On the way through the 
hall, Sister Eila excused herself and mounted 
the stairs for a look in on Gray. At the 
same moment, Peggy Brooks came out of the 
billiard-room, saw d’Aurés, recognized him. 

“Oh,” she said, extending her hand, ‘I 
am so glad you have come back! How is 
my Minerva runabout?” 

“T’m sorry I don’t know,” he replied, 
blushing. “I didn’t steal it for myself, 
you see.” 

“You didn’t steal it! It’s a gift. It’s 
mine to give. I give it to you! My sister 
took all the credit of giving away the horses 
and cars. But I insist on vowr having my 
Minerva runabout. It’s a charming car 
You'll fall in love with it, if they let you 
drive it. Come out to the terrace and speak 
to my sister and to my dearest friend, 
Philippa Wildresse.”’ ' 

Warner, much amused to the 
capture of this young man, followed them 
out to the north terrace 
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He certainly was an ornamental young 
man of enchanting manners, and his pop- 
ularity was immediate. To Warner, Phil- 
ippa came presently. 

‘“Where have you been?” she asked. 
“And couldn’t you have taken me?” 

“‘Dear child, I was out before sunrise, 
prowling about the hills with that vaga- 
bond at my heels—Asticot.” 

“What did you see?” 

“Uhlans on the vineyard hill across the 
Récollette. Wildresse was with them.”’ 

“He!” 

‘““Yes—the miserable spy! If he’s not 
gone clear away, some of d’Aurés’s men had 
better try to round him up and get rid of 
him. After that, Sister Eila and I went to 
the school. More uhlans came sniffing 
around, but they cleared out in a hurry 
when our cavalry appeared. Our artillery 
shelled the Germans out of the Esser quar- 
ries—you must have heard the firing.” 

‘“VYes; we all thought that the Germans 
had arrived. Poor Mr. Gray looked so 
disgusted!” 

‘Philippa, Halkett is here somewhere.” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed happily. 

“He’s here with his machine—an aero- 
plane of sorts—Bristol, I believe. No doubt 
he’ll come up to the house when he has a 
chance. I suppose Sister Eila has gone up 
to tell Gray.” 

They had strolled around to the eastern 
parapet and now stood looking out over the 
tree-tops. 

“What has happened at Ausone?” she 
asked. ‘The cannon have stopped firing.” 

“T saw Ausone burning from the hill. 
It’s all knocked to pieces, Philippa. What 
I think has happened is this: Troops from 
Verdun and Toul, perhaps from Chialons, 
have entered Ausone in time to save the 
fort. I suppose our infantry are entrenched 
along the Récollette and that there is 
going to be more fighting in the Ausone 
forest, which must be full of Germans.” 

“You don’t think they'll come here?” 

“T don’t know. The army which you see 
below us everywhere in the valley is prob- 
ably on its way to Alsace. I suppose this 
line will be defended. We shall hear more 
cannonading, I fancy. Anyway, they are 
digging trenches to fall back on.” 

“Where?” 

“Along the Récollette.” 

Her cheeks framed by her hands, elbows 
on the parapet, Philippa gazed at the 
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moving host below. She wore a thin white 
gown; a scarf fell from her shoulders; her 
thick, beautiful hair was full of ruddy gleams, 
accenting the snowy neck and throat. 

“Tf I set up my easel, will you let me have 
a try at you?” he asked. 

‘Yes; but you’ve had no luncheon. I'll 
bring you something, and you can arrange 
your canvas while I’m gone.” 

But they found that Sister Eila had 
arranged for him to lunch with Gray, so 
he sat with that battered and patient 
Englishman, chatting, watching the troops 
in the valley from the open window, and 
lunching comfortably. 

Sister Eila glanced in, smiled, then went 
lightly away toward the eastern wing of 
the house, where fresh consignments of 
bandages were to be sterilized and stored 
in Red Cross boxes—gauze rolls, plugs 
for bullet-wounds, body-bandages, fracture 
bandages, arm-slings, rolls of unbleached 
muslin, of cotton, of gauze. 

As she passed the open door of the chapel, 
she halted, faced the altar and made her 
reverence. Then, crossing herself, she rose 
erect, turned to continue her way, and 
encountered Halkett face to face. A 
bright flush leaped to her cheeks; his own 
face reddened to his hair under the bronze 
coat of tan. 

“T am so glad to see you,” she said 
steadily, offering her hand. ‘‘We heard you 
were in Sais with your aeroplane. How did 
you happen to come into the east wing? 
It must have been closed when you were 
here before?” 

‘“*T have never before been in this house. 
I saw you cross the court as I mounted the 
terrace steps.” He tried to ease the con- 
straint in his voice. ‘I wanted to speak to 
you—first of anybody—in Sais. Are you 
well?” 

“Perfectly. And you, Captain Halkett?”’ 

“You seem thinner. You do not spare 
yourself.”’ 

“We scarcely have time to. think of 
ourselves,” she said, smiling. ‘I am trying 
to fit up a little hospital here; Madame de 
Moidrey offers the house.” 

“T understand that my friend, Captain 
Gray, is here?” 

“Poor boy! I must not detain you any 
longer. You will desire to pay your re- 
spects to Madame de Moidrey and her 
sister and to Miss Wildresse——”’ 

’ “Philippa! Here?” 
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“You know her? Is she not lovely? I 
find her charming. And—so should all 
young men,”’ she added, with a little laugh. 
‘Therefore, I shall no longer detain you, 
Captain Halkett——” 

‘‘May I—hope to see you again?” 

“T hope so, indeed,” she replied cheer- 
fully. “Do you remain for a while in Sais?” 

“For a while, I think.” 

There fell a silence, which became a 
little strained. Sister Eila looked up at 
him from lowered eyes; then her face went 
white and she laid her hand flat against the 
chapel wall beside her, as though for sup- 
port. 

“‘Then—if I may hope to see you again 

-inspect your hospital, perhaps - 

She nodded, still leaning on the chapel 
wall. So he went away swiftly, very straight 
in his field-uniform, and she saw him cross 
the court, head erect, looking directly 
before him as though he saw nothing. An 
immense fatigue seemed to weight her. Still 
supporting herself against the wall, she 
turned and looked at the chapel door. 
Even on that grav day, the light within 
was golden from the old glass. 

Into that mellow stillness crept Sister 
Fila, her young head drooping, the metal 
crucifix swinging at her girdle from its 
rosary of wooden beads. 

The painted saints stared at her; the 
painted angels all stood watching her; the 
Mother of God looked out from the manger, 
brooding, preoccupied, wonder-eyed; the 
the Child at her breast was smiling. 

Then down on her knees fell Sister Eila. 
Her slim hands clasped, clung, tightened, 
parted, and covered her face convulsively. 

Very far away in the valley, a trumpet 
spoke. 





XXXV 


WARNER began the full-length portrait 

-which has now become famous under the 
title, “Philippa Passes”—in the main hall 
of the chateau. 

A clear light fell through the northern 
and eastern windows; from the golden 
gloom above, generations of de Moidreys 
looked down upon the fair girl who stood 
in their great hall, as tranquil and uncon- 
scious as though born within the carved 
gray walls which they had built or added to 
in years long dead. ; 

He had chosen for the pose a moment 
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when, as she was in the act of passing in 
front of him, a word from him had checked 
her and caused her to turn her head. 
There he held her as she had paused, poised 
on the very edge of motion, her enchanting 
head turned and the gray eyes meeting his. 

Already on his canvas he had caught her; 
an odd sensation of cold, clear-minded 
exaltation seemed to possess him as he 
worked—a calm, strange certainty of him- 
self and of the work in hand. 

There was no hesitation, no doubt within 
him, only a sustained excitement under 
unerring control. He knew what he 
wanted; he knew that he was doing method- 
ically what he wanted to do with every 
unhurried brush-stroke. 

There was no halting, no searching, no 
checks; his mind had never been so abso- 
lutely in control of his hand, his hand never 
so automatically obedient, his intelligence 
never before so clear, so logical, so steady 
under the incessant lightning of inspiration. 

Nothing could stop him from doing what 
he had to do; nothing could tamper with 
this new-born confidence which had sud- 
denly possessed him with its unlooked-for 
magic. 

He was painting Philippa as he had 
known her from the beginning, as he had 
prophesied, as she had been revealed—a 
young girl with gray eyes and chestnut 
hair, fine of limb, with the shadow of a smile 
on her wistful lips, and “her soul as clean as 
a flame.” 

So certain was he of what he was about 
that, to Philippa, he seemed to work very 
leisurely, wiping brush after brush with 
unhurried deliberation, laying on stroke 
after stroke with that quiet decision which 
accumulates and coordinates component 
parts into a result so swiftly that an en- 
semble is born as though by magic. 

A few great pictures are painted that 
way, myriads of bad ones. If he thought 
of this, it did not trouble him. Already, on 
his canvas, the soul of a young girl was 
looking at him through those gray eyes; 
on the fresh lips, scarce parted, hovered 
the shadow of a smile, virginal and vague. 

From where he had slung his tall canvas, 
between an improvised easel of ancient. 
high-backed chairs, he could see the north- 
ern terrace and the people gathered there— 
Madame de Moidrey in animated conver- 
sation with Halkett; Peggy knitting fitfully, 
and looking over her clicking needles at the 
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youthful Vicomte d’Aurés, who had pushed 
aside the tea-table in order to obtain an 
unobstructed view of this American girl 
who was making his boyish head spin. 

Beyond them, on a steamer-chair, lay 
Gray. Sister Eila sat beside him, sewing. 
There was conversation between them and 
Madame de Moidrey and Halkett—across 
and across, cat-cradle fashion—but it 
passed through Peggy and d’Aurés un- 
heeded, as wireless in the upper air currents; 
and the countess glanced occasionally at 
her sister or let her eyes rest on d’Aurés now 
and then with a pleasant, preoccupied air, 
as though considering other things than 
those which were passing under her pretty 
nose. 

From time to time, Philippa came around 
to where Warner stood before his canvas, 

‘and remained beside him in silence, while 
he studied what he had done. 

Once he looked up questioningly; the 
girl took possession of his right arm with 
both of hers and rested her cheek lightly 
against his shoulder. No words could have 
praised or reassured him as eloquently. And 
he understood that what he had done was, 
to her, worthy of all she believed him to be 
—matchless, wonderful, and hers. 

The light had failed a little in the 
August sky, but the clouds had cleared and 
the sun glittered in the west. There was 
light to work by yet. 

He clothed his canvas in a mystery of 
cobweb shadow; behind her there was a 
dull gleam of duller tapestry; delicate 
half-lights made the picture vague, so that 
the “clean flame’’ of her seemed the source 
of all light, its origin, making exquisite the 
clear, young eyes. 

He knew that what he had painted was 
already a fit companion to be placed 
among the matchless company looking 
down on them from the walls through a 
delicate bloom of dust. 

What he had done‘ belonged here, as she 
herself belonged here, between these old- 
time walls and the ancient roof above. And 
every corridor, every room, every terrace 
would be the sweeter, the fresher, for her 
lingering before she passed on her life’s 
journey through an old and worn-out world. 

“Philippa passes,” he said, thinking 
aloud. 

She looked up, smiled. 

“Only where you lead her shall Philippa 
pass,” she murmured. 
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“Tt is to be the title of your portrait. 
Would you care to look at it now? There 
is not so much more to do to it, I think.” 

She came around and stood beside him. 

“Ts it you?”’ he asked. 

‘My other self. I had not supposed you 
knew her—so deeply—so intimately—more 
intimately than I myself seem to know her.” 

He laughed gently. 

‘Heart of a child,” he said. 

‘Heart of a man,”’ she answered, “‘ what 
have I done to deserve you? How can you 
be so patient with me—you, a man already 
grown, distinguished, ripe with wisdom? 
I don’t know why you should annoy your- 
self with me. It is too wonderful—why you 
should be my friend—my friend!” 

‘There is something far more wonderful, 
Philippa—that you should be my friend. 
Didn’t you know it?” 

She laughed. 

‘TI wonder if you know what I would do 
for you? There is nothing you could ask of 
me that I would not do—” She ceased, 
her voice threatening unsteadiness, but her 
eyes were clear and she wassmiling. ‘‘ Words 
are idle things,” she added calmly, ‘“‘and - 
not necessary, I think, between you and 
me. Only, sometimes I feel—a need of 
telling you—of my devotion. These have 
been lonely years—friendless—and a heart 
sickens under eternal silence—needing an 
opportunity for self-expression.” 

“IT know, dear. Philippa, I care more 
for you than I do for any living person!” 

The lovely surprise in her face flushed her 
to her hair. She looked at him out of con- 
fused, incredulous eyes, strove to smile, 
caught her trembling lip between her teeth. 

‘“‘Didn’t you know it?”’ he said, in a low 
voice. 

She tried to answer, turned sharply, and 
faced the windows with blurred eyes that 
saw only a glimmering sheet of light there. 

He stood motionless, looking at her, 
intent upon the sudden confusion in his own 
brain, realizing it, trying to explain it, 
analyze it coolly, calmly account for it. 

If it were any emotion resembling love 
which was so utterly possessing him, he 
chose to know it, to inform himself as to the 
real significance of this loss of logical 
equilibrium, this mental inadequacy which 
began to resemble a sort of chaos. 

Was he in love with this girl? Was it 
love? Was this what it all had-meant—all, 
from the very beginning, through all its 
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The French soldiers were moving toward the east, toward the passes of the Vosges, where Alsace 
lay, and Lorraine: Metz, Strassburg, Colmar, Milhausen beckoned from every 
tall tower, every gable, every spire. It was invasion! Armed 
France was marching toward the rising sun 
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coincidences, accidents, successive steps 
and stages? 

Of one thing he was suddenly and 
absolutely certain: Love had never entered 
her mind, never lodged in her heart, never 
troubled that candid gaze, never altered her 
fearless smile. With all her devotion to him, 
all her passionate attachment of a child, 
never had anything so deep—never had any 
emotion so profound as love disturbed the 
mystery of depths where dwelt, in virginal 
immaturity, the soul of her, ‘‘clean as a 
flame.” 

As for himself—where he now stood— 
whither he was being led by something 
which was not reason, not intention, he did 
not seem able to understand. 

The light in the room had become too 
uncertain to paint by; he released his 
canvas and carried it away behind a tapes- 
try. 
The brushes, mediums, palette, he left 
on the palette-table and pushed it into a 
corner behind a sofa, where nobody was 
likely to fall over it before he gave brushes 
and palette to Asticot to clean. 

All the while, Philippa stood looking out 
of the window over the tree-tops, her young 
heart and brain on fire with happiness and 
throbbing with the wonder of her first 
innocent passion. 

With it, for the first time, had come some- 
thing she never before had known with 
Warner—something indefinite, new, inex- 
plicable—a vague sense of shyness almost 
painful at instants, a consciousness of 
herself that she had never known, a subtle, 
instinctive realization of her own maturity 
which left a faintly delicious sensation in 
her breast. 

Now, for the first time since she had 
known him, her instinct was not to go to 
him, not to face him. She did not under- 
stand why—did not question herself. From 
the window she looked out over the forest. 
She heard him moving quietly about behind 
her, listened, with an odd content in his 
proximity, but with no desire to turn and 
join him, no wish to move or stir from the 
spell which held her there in the enchanted 
silence of a happiness so wonderful that 
sky and earth seemed to understand and 
share it with her. 

“ Philippa?” 

She turned slowly, as in a dream. 

It was perhaps as well that he had a 
record 9.2 canvas of what she had been— 
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of the young girl he had been painting in 
all her lovely immaturity. Perhaps the 
girl who faced him now from the window 
was even lovelier, but she was not the 
Philippa of ‘* Philippa Passes.” 

Truly that Philippa had passed, vanished 
silently even as she had stood there with 
her eyes on the window—faded, dissolved 
into thin shadow, leaving, where she had 
stood, this slender, silent, deep-eyed girl 
looking at him out of the new and subtle 
mystery which enveloped her. 

He thought that it was he himself who 
saw her differently and with new eyes; 
but she herself had changed. And, for the 
first time, as they passed slowly toward the 
terrace together, he was conscious of a 
freshness that seemed to cling to her like a 
fragrance, and of the beauty of her as she 
moved beside him, not touching him, and 
her head a trifle bent. 
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WARNER, dressing for dinner, stood 
buttoning his white waistcoat and looking 
down from his window at the Sais road. 
Halkett, in his smart but sober field-uniform, 
sat sideways on the window-sill, chatting 
with his friend and surveying the lively 
panorama below, where, through the fading 
light, endiess columns of motor-lorries 
rolled ponderously eastward. 

He was listening with greatest interest 
to Halkett’s comments on these prelimina- 
ries for a campaign about to open. 

“Then, in your opinion, it 7s invasion,” 
he said. 

Halkett nodded. 

“T can make nothing else of this 
movement, Warner. General Pau is at 
Nancy. What you see down there is part 
of a perfectly complete and coherent army, 
and it is certainly moving on the Vosges 
passes. Metz, Strassburg, Colmar lie 
beyond; our a/pinists are swarming around 
the Donon. Under it lie the lowlands of 
Alsace and Lorraine. 

“Already we have seized the Pass of 
Saales; Thann and Dannemarie are men- 
aced; the valley of the Bruche lies before 
us; Saarburg and the railroad to Metz 
invite us. 

“Does it not all seem very logical, 
Warner?” 

“Tt sounds so.” 

“It is good strategy. The logic is sound 
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logic. If we carry through, it will be 
applauded as brilliant strategy. 

“The Germans want a decisive battle on 
French soil in the vicinity of Reims. If 
they beat us there, they pivot on Verdun, 
half-circle on the Oise, and Paris lies before 
them. They have to-day a million men 


within striking-distance of the French 
frontier.” 

“Are we fully mobilized?”’ 

“Our concentration is slower; we are 


massing between Bar-le-Duc and Epinal. 
We have, so far, only seven corps d’armée 
concentrated, and twenty-one more on the 
march. But do you know what we have 
done already? 

“Listen: This isn’t generally known yet, 
but we have taken the passes of Bonhomme 
and Sainte Marie; we have taken Miil- 
hausen——”’ 

“What!” 

“Yes; it’s ours. More than that, we 
have entered Dinant. At Mangiennes, 
Moncel, we drove the Germans. Our 
line ef battle stretches two hundred miles 
from a point opposite Tongres to Nancy. 
We smashed the Germans at Altkirch and 
left them minus thirty thousand men! 

‘And this great counter-offensive, which 
our general is planning, is already exercising 
such a pressure on their advance toward 
Brussels that they have begun to detach 
entire army corps and send them post-haste 
into Alsace. What do you think of that?” 

“Fine!” exclaimed the American. “It’s 
simply splendid, Halkett! You see, we, here 
in the valley, couldn’t know anything 
about it. All we had to go by was that the 
German guns were booming nearer and 
nearer, that Ausone is in ruins, that uhlans 
were riding the country as impudently as 
though they were patrolling their own 
fatherland. I tell you, old chap, it’s a 
wonderful relief to me to hear from you 
what is really going on.” 

He turned to his mirror, lighted a cig- 
arette, and began to fuss with his tie. 

Halkett said, grimly amused: 

“Oh, yes; we all ought to feel immensely 
relieved by capturing a mountain and a 
couple of unfortified German towns, even 
if there are to-day in Europe seventeen 
million men under arms and _ seventeen 
million more in reserve, all preparing to 
blow each other’s heads off.”’ 

Warner came back slowly to the windows. 

“It 7s a ghastly situation, Halkett. The 
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to us so far. Nobody yet has compre- 
hended it. I don’t think anybody ever 
really can—even when it’s over and the 
whole Continent is underplowed and fer- 
tilized with dead men from the Channel to 
the Carpathians—no single mind of the 
twentieth century is ever going to be able 
to grasp this universal horror in all its 
details. In a hundred years, perhaps—” 
He shrugged, threw away his cigarette, and 
picked up his evening coat to inspect it 
before decorating his person with it. 

Halkett said: 

“The scale of the whole business is 
paralyzing. Here’s a single detail, for 
example: Germany is in process of launch- 
ing six huge armies into France. The Crown 
Prince, the Grand Duke of Wiirttemberg, 
Generals von Kluck, von Bulow, von Hau- 
sen, and von Heeringen command them. 

“Three of them have not yet moved; 
three are on their juggernaut way already— 
the Army of the Meuse, based at Cologne, 
is marching through Belgium on a front 
thirty miles wide, its right flank brushing 
the Dutch border at Visé, its left on 
Stavelot, its center enveloping the Liége 
railroad. 

“The Moselle Army, based on Coblenz, 
has made a highway of the grand duchy 
and is in Belgium. The Rhine Army has its 
bases at Strassburg and Mainz, and started: 
very gaily to raise the devil on its own 
account; but we’ve stung it in the flank 
already and it’s squirming in uncertainty. 

“And that is the situation so far, old 
chap, as well as I can understand it. And I 
understand it fairly well because of my 
position with this French army. You don’t 
quite understand how I happen to be here 
and what I am doing, do you?” 

“Not exactly. I know you have a 
Bristol aeroplane here and that you are 
attached to the British Flying Corps.” 

“Oh, yes. In our service I am squadron 
commander, and Gray is wing commander. 
But I have a flight-lieutenant yonder at 
the sheds and a mechanic. As a matter of 
fact, Warner, I am the British official 
observer with General Pau’s army, and 
Gray, when he can get about, is to act with 
me. That is what I am doing.” 

“You make no flights?” 

“Oh, yes; we shall fly, Gray and I—not 
doing any range-finding for the artillery 
and not making ordinary raids with bombs. 
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Observation is to be our réle. It’s inter- 
esting, isn’t it?” 

“It’s fascinating,” said Warner, linking 
his arm in Halkett’s as they left the room. 
“As a matter of fact,’’ he added, “‘in spite 
of the horrors in Belgium, the slaughter 
there and in Alsace, this war has not 
really begun.” 

Halkett turned a drawn and very grave 
face to him. 

“Warner,” he said, “this war will not 
really begin until next spring. And there 
will be a million dead men underground by 
that time.” 


Dinner, that evening, at the Chateau des 
Oiseaux was a most cheerful function. 
The passing of an army for miles and miles 
through the country around them was a 
relief and a reassurance which brought with 
it a reaction of gaiety, slightly feverish at 
moments. 

The Comtesse de Moidrey gave her arm 
to Gray, tall, slim, yellow-haired, and most 
romantically pale; Captain the Vicomte 
d’Aurés took out Peggy Brooks. 

Philippa, in an enchanting gown of 
turquoise, looked. up at the countess, 
flushed and expectant, but the elder woman, 
much amused, designated Halkett, and the 
girl took the arm he offered with a faint 
smile at Warner, as though to reassure him 
concerning matters temporarily beyond 
her own control. 

The countess saw it, stood watching 
Warner, who had drawn Sister Eila’s arm 
through his own and was taking her out, 
saw Halkett and Philippa halt and draw 
aside to let them pass, saw the expression 
in Sister Eila’s face as her glance met 
Halkett’s, wavered, and passed elsewhere. 

Before she and Gray had moved to close 
the double file, the curé of Dreslin was 
unexpectedly announced, and she turned 
to receive him, asking him to support 
Gray on the other side. Always Father 
Chalus was a welcome guest at the chateau; 
every house, humble or great, from Dreslin 
to Sais was honored when this dim-eyed 
old priest set foot across the threshold. 

Through the soft candle-light servants 
moved silently; the countess, with the old 
curé on her right, devoted herself to him and 
to Gray. As though utterly alone in the 
center of some vast solitude peopled only 
by themselves, young d’Aurés and Peggy 
Brooks remained conspicuously absorbed 
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in each other and equally oblivious to every- 
thing and everybody else on earth. 

“How is Ariadne?” inquired Halkett 
of Philippa. 

‘Poor dear—I have not seen her since 
she soiled a whisker in Jim’s ultramarine!”’ 

Sister Eila’s lowered eyes were lifted; 
she tried to smile at Halkett. 

“IT saw Ariadne the other day,” she said. 
“The cat is quite comfortable in the 
garden of the Golden Peach.” 

Halkett said lightly: 

“Ariadne introduced me to Sister Eila. 
Do you remember, Sister?” 

But Sister Eila had already turned to 
Warner, and perhaps she did not hear. 

Later, Warner bent toward Philippa. 

“You are enchanting in that filmy tur- 
quoise-blue affair.” 

“Tsn’t it a darling? Peggy would make me 
wear it. It’s hers, of course. Do I please 
you?”’ 

“Did you ever do anything else, Phi- 
lippa?”’ 

She colored, looked up at him confused, 
laughed. 

“Oh, yes,” she said; “I have annoyed 
you, too, sometimes. Do you remember 
when I ran away from Ausone and told you 
about it in the meadow by the river? Oh, 
you were very much annoyed! You need 
not deny it.” 

“Thank God, you did what you did!” 
he said, under his breath. 

‘What else could I do?” 

“Nothing. I must have been blind, 
there in Ausone, not to understand you 
from the first moment. When I think of 
it, it makes me actually ill ‘ 

“Jim! You didn’t know.” 

“‘T should have known. Any blockhead 
ought to have understood. That was the 
time I should have heard: the knocking - of 
opportunity. I was deaf. That was the 
time I should have caught a glimpse of that 
clean flame burning. I seemed to know it 
was there—words are cheap!—but my eyes 
were too dull to perceive a glimmer from it.” 

“Jim! You saw a girl with painted lips 
and cheeks insulting the sunlight. How 
could you divine Fj 

“T couldn’t; I didn’t. I was not keen 
enough, not fine enough. Yet, that was the 
opportunity. That was the moment when 
I should have comprehended you, when 
I should have stood by you, taken you, 
held you against everybody, everything. 
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Good God! I went away, smug as any 
Pharisee, and left you, with a self-satisfied 
smile, on the edge of hell—smiling back at 
me out of those grey, undaunted eyes ¥ 

“Please! You were wonderful every 
nunute from the beginning—every minute 
—all through it, Jim!” 

‘You were! I know whatI was. Halkett 
knows, too. I was not up to the oppor- 
tunity; I did not measure up to the chance 
that was offered me; I was not broad 
enough, fine enough——”’ 

‘“‘What are you saying—when you know 
how I feel—how I regard you 

‘“How can you regard me the way you 
say you do?” 

“How can I help it?” She looked down 
at her glass, touched the slender stem. 

“Out of all the world,” she said, under 
her breath, “‘you alone held out a com- 
rade’s hand. Does anything else matter? 
Think! You are forgetting. Remember! 
Picture me where I was—as I was—only 
yesterday! Look at me now—here, beside 
you—here under this roof, among these 
people—and the taste of their salt still keen 
in my mouth! Now, do you understand 


what you have done for me—you alone? 
Now, do you understand what 1—feel—for 
you—for you, who mean not only life to 
me but who have made possible for me that 


life which follows death?” Her cheeks 
flushed; she turned breathlessly toward 
him. “TI tell you,” she whispered, “you 
have offered me Christ, as surely as he has 
ever been offered at any communion since 
the Last Supper! That is what you have 
done for me!” 


XXXVIT 


DINNER was ended. 

Gray had retired to his room, persuaded 
by Madame de Moidrey, who bribed him 
by promising to read to him when he was 
tired of talking shop with Captain Halkett. 

Sister. Eila had returned to the east wing, 
which was: convenient to her business as 
well as to her devotions. Also, she had need 
of Father Chalus, who had come all the way 
from Dreslin on foot. For it was included 
in the duty of the parish priest to confess 
both Sister Eila and Sister Félicité; only 
the sudden perils and exigencies of home 
duties in Dreslin had detained him since 
the war broke out. ; 

He was old, lean, deeply worn in the 
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service of the poor—a white-haired man 
who looked out on the world through kindly 
blue eyes dimmed by threescore years of 
smoky candle-light and the fine print of 
breviaries—a priest devotedly loved in 
Dreslin, and by the household of the 
chateau, and by every inhabitant of the 
scattered farms composing the little hamlet 
called Sais. 

It appeared that Sister Eila had great 
need of Father Chalus, for they had gone 
away together into the eastern wing of the 
house. And the countess, noticing their 
departure, smiled to herself, for, like every- 
body else, she was skeptical regarding the 
reality of any sins that Sister Eila might 
have to confess. 

The young Vicomte d’Aurés had taken 
his leave with all the unspoiled, unem- 
barrassed, and boyish cordiality character- 
istic of his race; also, he departed in a 
state of mind so perfectly transparent 
to anybody who cared to notice it that 
Madame de Moidrey retired to the billiard- 
room after his departure, looking very 
serious. She became more serious still when 
Peggy did not appear from the southern 
terrace, whither she had returned to men- 
tion something to Monsieur d’Aurés which 
she had apparently forgotten to say to him 
in the prolonged ceremony of leave-taking. 

When five minutes elapsed and no Peggy 
appeared, Madame de Meidrey rose from 
her chair, flushed and unsmiling. But 
before she had taken a dozen steps toward 
the southern terrace, her younger sister 
reappeared, walking rapidly. When she 
caught sight of the countess advancing, 
she halted and gazed at her sister blankly. 

“Well, Peggy?” 

“Well?” 

“T am not criticizing you or that boy, but 
perhaps a little more reserve 4 

“Ethra,” she said, in an awed voice, 
“T am in love with d’Aurés.”’ 

“What!” 

“Tam. It came.” 

“Good heavens, Peggy!” 

“T know! I said, ‘Good heavens!’ too— 
I mean, I thought it. I don’t know what 
I’ve been saying this evening——” 

sé Peggy!” 

“What?” 

“You didn’t say anything that could 
be——”’ ; 

“Ves, I did. I think he knows I’m in 
love with him. I meant him to know.” 
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From time to time, Philippa came around to where Warner stood before his 
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canvas, and remained beside him in silence, while he studied what he had done 
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“Peggy!” 

“Oh, Ethra, I don’t remember what I 
said. And I think he cares for me; I think 
we’re in love with each other.”’ The girl 
dropped onto a chair and stared at her 
sister. ‘I’m bewitched, I think. Ever 
since I saw him that first time, it’s been so. 
He says that it was so with him, also 

“Oh, heavens, Peggy, are you mad? 
Is he? You're acting like a pair of crazy 
children!” 

“We are children. He’s only a boy. 
But I know he’s growing into the only man 
who could ever mean anything to me. He’s 
writing to his father now. I expect his 
father will write to you. Isn’t it wonder- 
ful?” 

Ethra de Moidrey gazed at her sister 
dizzily. The girl sat with her face between 
her hands, looking steadily at the carpet. 
After a moment, she glanced up. 

“Tt’s the way you fell in love,” she said, 
under her breath. 

Madame de Moidrey rose abruptly, as 
though a sudden shaft of pain had pierced 
her. Then, walking over to her sister, she 
dropped one hand on her dark head, stroked 
the thick, lustrous hair gently, absently, 
stood very silent, gazing into space. 

When Peggy stood up, the countess 
encircled her waist with one arm. They 
walked together slowly toward the southern 
terrace. 

Halkett, returning from a _ conference 
with Warner and Gray, came out on the 
terrace to take his leave. They asked him 
to return when he could, promised to visit 
the sheds and see the Bristol biplane. 

Part-way down the steps he turned and 
came back, asked permission to leave his 
adieux with them for Sister Eila, from 
whom he had not had an‘ opportunity to 
take his leave, turned again, and went 
away into the night, using his flash-light 
along the unfamiliar drive. 

Ethra de Moidrey went into the house to 
keep her promise to Gray, and found him 
tired, but none the worse for his participa- 
tion at dinner. 

Philippa and Warner had come in to 
visit him; the countess found the book 
from which she had been reading to him 
since his arrival. He turned on his pillow 





and looked at her, and she seated herself 
beside the bed and opened the book. 

‘Do you remember where we left off?” 
she asked, smiling. 
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“T think it was where he was beginning 
to fall in love with her.” 

The Comtesse de Moidrey bent over the 
book. There was a slight color in her cheeks. 

“T had not noticed that he was falling 
in love,” she observed, turning the pages 
to find her place. 

Philippa said to Warner: 

“Could we walk down and see the 
search-lights? They are so wonderful on 
the water.” 

“Probably the sentinels won’t permit us 
outside our own gates,” he replied. “I 
know one thing: If you and I were not 
considered as part of the family of the 
chateau, the military police would make us 
clear out. It’s lucky I left the inn to come 
up here.”’ 

The countess had begun reading in a low, 
soft voicé, bending over her book beside the 
little lamp at the bedside, where Gray lay 
watching her. 

Something in her attitude and his, per- 
haps—or in her quiet voice—seemed subtly, 
to Philippa, to exclude her and the man 
with her from a silent entente too delicate, 
perhaps, to term an intimacy. 

She touched Warner’s arm warily, not 
taking it into her possession as had been 
her unembarrassed custom only yesterday— 
even that very day. 

Together they went out into the corridor, 
down the stairway, and presently dis- 
covered Peggy on the southern terrace 
gazing very earnestly at the stars. That 
the young girl was wrapped, enmeshed in 
the magic of the great web which fate has 
been spinning since time began, they did 
not know. 

Still star-gazing, they left her and 
walked down the dark drive to the lodge 
where, through the iron grille, they saw 
hussars en vedette sitting their horses in the 
uncertain luster of the planets. 

Overhead, the dark foliage had begun to 
stir and sigh in the night breeze; now and 
again a yellowing leaf fell, rustling slightly, 
and they thought they could hear the 
Récollette among its rushes—the faintest 
murmur—but were not sure. 

Warner remembered Philippa’s 
there in the river meadow: 


song, 
** Hussar en vedette, 
What do you see?” 


And thought of the white shape on the 
bank—a true folk-song, unfinished in its 
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eery suggestion, which the imagination of 
the listeners must always finish. 

Yet he said, 

“Was he killed—that vedette or the 
Récollette, Philippa?” 

She knew what he meant, smiled faintly. 

‘““Does anybody see Death and live to 
say so?”’ 

‘Of course I knew,” he said. 

They turned back, walking slowly. He 
had drawn her arm through his, but it 
rested there very lightly, scarce in contact 
at all. 

“What a fine fellow Halkett is!” he 
said. 

“Your friends should be fine, Jim. Our 
friends ought to reflect our own qualities 
and mirror our aspirations. That was 
written in one of my schoolbooks,” she 
added, with that delicate honesty which 
characterized her. 

“You reflect my aspirations,” he said, 
unsmiling. 

“Oh, Jim! I? Do you imagine I believe 
that?” 

“You might as well. It’s true enough. 
You have just mirrored for me my hopeless 
aspiration toward that perfect and trans- 
parent honesty which I haven’t attained, 
but which seems always to have been a 
part of you.” 

Sister Eila passed them in the starlight, 
her young head bent over the rosary in her 
hands, moving slowly across the lawn. 
Their passing on the drive did not seem 
to arouse her from her meditation; she 
seated herself on a stone bench under a 
clump of yews, and they moved on in 
silence. 

As they reached the terrace, a shot 
sounded down by the river; another 
echoed it; the rattle of rifle-fire ran along 
the valley from north to south; a rocket 
rose, flooding the hill beyond the quarry 
road with a ghastly light. 

Peggy Brooks, white as death, came over 
_to Philippa and took her hands into both 
of hers. She had begun to learn what love 
meant with the first blind shot in the dark, 
and all the passion and fear within her was 
concentrated in wondering where those 
leaden messengers of death had found their 
billets. 

She said, in a ghost of a voice, 

“Ts there going to be battle here?” 

“Not now,” replied Warner. “Probably 
it’s nothing at all—some nervous sentry 
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waking up his equally nervous comrades— 
what a horrible light that rocket shed!” 

The shots had died away; there was no 
more firing. Vignier had come around; 
he was an old soldier, and Warner spoke 
to him. 

‘‘Perhaps a cow,” he said, with a shrug, 
“the wind in the bushes—a hedgehog 
rustling. Young soldiers are like that in 
the beginning. And still, perhaps they have 
caught a prowler out there—an_ uhlan, 
maybe, or a spy. One never knows what to 
expect at night.”’ 

“Do you expect that our valley will see 
any fighting, Vignier?”’ 

“Does that not depend, monsieur, on 
what is to happen beyond the Vosges? 
They have dug line after line of trenches 
across the valley and the plateau as far as 
Dreslin. Those are positions being pre- 
pared in advance, to fall back upon in 
case of disaster in the east.” 

“T thought that was what this trench 
digging meant.” 

‘*That is what it means, Monsieur War- 
ner. They tell me that our soldiers are 
going to operate the cement-works day and 
night to turn out material for platforms and 
emplacements. I know that they have gone 
into our western woods with loads of cement 
and crushed stone. The forest is full of 


fantassins and chasseurs-d-pied. It is cer- 


tain that some general will make our 
chateau his headquarters en passant.” 

He had scarcely spoken when, far away 
in the darkness, a noise arose. It came 
from the direction of the lodge gate, grew 
nearer, approaching by the drive. 

The countess, reading to Gray, heard it, 
laid down her book to listen. Gray listened, 
too, raising himself on his pillows. 

“Cavalry have entered the grounds,” 
he said quietly. 

“T shall have to go down,” she said. 
At the soor she paused. ‘Will you remem- 
ber where we left off, Captain Gray?” 

“T shall remember. It is where he has 
completely fallen in love with her.” 

The Comtesse de Moidrey met his calm 
gaze, sustained it for a moment, then, with 
a smile and a nod of adieu, she turned and 
went out into the corridor. As she de- 
scended the stairs, she placed both hands 
against her cheeks, which burned slightly. 

The hall below was already crowded 
with officers of somebody’s staff; the pale- 
blue tunics of chasseurs and hussars were 
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conspicuous against the darker dress of 
dragoons. The silver corselet of a colonel 
of cuirassiers glittered in the lamplight; 
twisted gold arabesques glimmered on 
crimson caps and sleeves; the ring of spur 
and hilt and the clash of accouterments 
filled the house. 

As the countess set foot in the hall, a 
general officer wearing the cross of the 
Legion came forward, his red cap, heavy 
with gold, in his gloved hand. 

“Countess,” he said, bending over the 
hand which she smilingly extended, ‘“a 
thousand excuses could not begin to make 
amends for our intrusion.” 

“General, you honor my roof. Surely 
you must understand the happiness that 
I experience in reminding you that the 
house of de Moidrey belongs to France 
and to the humblest and highest of her 
defenders.” 

The general, whose clipped mustache 
and imperial were snow white, and whose 
firm, bronzed features denied his years, 
bent again over the pretty hand that 
rested on his own. 

Then, asking permission to name himself, 
in turn he presented the members of his 
military family. 

Included was a thin, blond man of middle 
height, with a golden mustache twisted up, 
cinder-blond hair, and conspicuous ears. 
He wore a monocle, and was clothed in a 
green uniform. General of Division Delisle 
presented him as Major-General Count 
Cassilis, the Russian military observer 
attached to division headquarters. 
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For a few moments there was much 
bending of tight-waisted tunics in the 
yellow lamplight, much jingling of spurs 
and sabers, compliments spoken and in- 
ferred with a gay smile and bow—all the 
graceful, easy formality to be expected in 
such an extemporized gathering. 

Peggy and Philippa appeared, followed 
by Warner; presentations were effected; 
servants arranged chairs and _ brought 
trays set with bottles of light wine and 
biscuits, preliminary to an improvised 
supper which was now being prepared in 
the kitchen. 

General Raoul Delisle had known Colonel 
de Moidrey; he and the countess formed 
the center of the brilliant little assembly 
where half a dozen officers surrounded 
Peggy and Warner. 

But the effect of Philippa on the Russian 
military observer, General Count Cassilis, 
was curious to watch. 

From the instant he laid eyes on her, he 
had continued to look at her; and his 
inspection would have had all the insolence 
of a stare had he not always averted his 
gaze when hers moved in his direction. 

When he had been named to her, he 
had bowed suavely and with characteristic 
Russian ceremony and empressement; but 
the instant her name was pronounced, the 
Russian observer had straightened himself 
like a steel rod released from a hidden 
spring, and his fishy blue eyes widened so 
that his monocle had fallen from its place 
to swing, angling, across the jeweled deco- 
rations on his breast. 


The next instalment of The Girl Philippa will appear in the July issue. 
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Her Game,” by Harrison Fisher 
This month’s cover-picture is entitled Her Game, and has been reissued as usual, without any print- 
ing or advertising, on 14 x 11-inch pebbled paper. Copies of this picture will be sent, post-paid, to any 
address in the United States on receipt of 15 cents (10 cents additional for foreign countries). 


Six New Mother Goose Pictures 
By Jessie Willcox Smith 


The following pictures: ‘‘Polly Put the Kettle On;’’ Little Jack Horner; ‘‘A Dillar, a Dollar, 
a Ten o’Clock Scholar;’’ ‘‘Hot Cross Buns;’’ ‘‘Pease Porridge Hot,’’ and Mother Goose—com- 
pleting the series of eighteen illustrations to Mother Goose rimes—are published this month. They are in 
colors, size 14 x 12 inches, and are, if possible, even more charming than the first twelve in the series, with 
which they are in every respect uniform. 

The price of single pictures is 25 cents, post-paid, or $4.00 for the set of eighteen pictures, sent to any 
address in the United States with our guarantee of safe delivery (10 cents additional with each order should 
be remitted to cover the cost of registration on foreign shipments). Circular, with miniature reproductions 
of the eighteen pictures, sent free on request. Address, 


Room 120, Cosmopolitan Print Department 
New York City 


119 West 40th Street 
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The Life of 


CHARLES FROHMAN 


by Daniel Frohman 
and Isaac ‘F. Marcosson 


Epitor’s Note—With the organization of the so-called ‘Theatrical 
Syndicate,” in which the business genius of Charles Frohman was con- 
spicuous, a real revolution in the conduct of theatrical affairs was effected. 
The centralization of booking interests was a matter of immeasurable 
importance to Frohman, in that he was now enabled to dedicate his 
energies more exclusively to a multitude of enterprises. How he began 
to build up a veritable theatrical empire is told in the following pages. 
































Stars of an Empire 


HARLES FROHMAN’S talents and energies 

were very much like those of E. H. Harriman 

in that they found their largest and best 

expression when dedicated to a multitude 
of enterprises. Like Harriman, too, he did things in 
a wholesale way, for he had a contempt for small 
sums and small ventures. 

The closing years of the last century found him 
geared up to a myriad activities. He had already 
assumed the réle of star-maker, for Drew and Gillette 
were on his roster, and Maude Adams 
was about to be launched; the 
Empire Stock Company was 
an accredited institution 
with a national influence; 
he had started a chain 
of theaters; his book- 
ing interests in the 
West had assumed 
the proportions of 
an immense busi- 
ness; he had 
begun to make 
his presence felt 
in London. Yet 
no event of 
these middle 
"Nineties was 
more momen- | 
tous in its rela- 
tion to the future 
of the whole 
American theater 
than one which 
was about to tran- 
spire, and in which WN 
Charles Frohman had Ww 
an important hand. WX 

Despite the efforts made 
by the booking-offices con- 
ducted by Charles Frohman and 
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William Gillette as Sherlock 
Holmes, and (left) A. Conan 
Doyle, creator of the character 
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Klaw & Erlanger, the routing of theatrical 
attractions in the United States was in a 
most disorganized and wasteful condition. 
The local manager was still more or less 
at the mercy of the booking free-lance 
in New York. The booking agent himself 
represented only a 
theaters and could not book a complete 
season for a traveling attraction. 

In New York, the producing manager 
was an autocrat who frequently dictated 
inequitable terms to the traveling com- 
panies. Immense losses resulted from small 
touring companies being pitted against each 
other in provincial towns that could only 
support one first-class attraction. Most 
theatrical contracts were not worth the 
paper they were written on. 

Charles Frohman had first counted the 
cost of this theatrical demoralization when 
his great “Shenandoah” run at the old 
Star Theatre had to be interrupted because 
another attraction had been booked into 
that theater. He and all his representative 
colleagues in the business realized that some 
steps must be taken to rectify the general 
situation. 

One day, in 1896, a notable group of 
theatrical magnates met by chance at 
luncheon in the Holland House, New York. 
It included Charles Frohman, whose 
offices booked attractions for a chain of 
Western theaters extending to the Coast, 
A. L. Erlanger and Marc Klaw, who then, 
as Klaw & Erlanger, controlled attractions 
for practically the entire South, Nixon and 
Ziminerman, of Philadelphia, who were con- 
ducting a group of the leading theaters of 
that city, and Al Hayman. 

THE THEATRICAL SYNDICATE 

These men naturally discussed the chaos 
in theatrical business. They decided that 
its only economic hope was in a centraliza- 
tion of booking interests. Within a few 
weeks they had organized all the theaters 
they controlled or represented into one 
national chain, and the open time was placed 
on file in the offices of Klaw & Erlanger. 
It now became possible for the manager of 
a traveling company to book a consecutive 
tour at the least possible expense. In a 
word, booking became standardized. 

This was the beginning of the famous 
theatrical syndicate, which, in a brief time, 
dominated the theatrical business of the 
whole country. It marked a real epoch in 


comparatively few . 


the Knickerbocker. 
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the history of the American theater because, 
within a year, a complete revolution had 
been effected in the business. The booking 
of attractions was emancipated from curb 
and café; a theatrical contract became an 
accredited and licensed instrument. The 
syndicate became a clearing-house for the 
theatrical manager and the play-producer, 
and the medium through which they did 
business with each other. Charles Frohman 
contributed his growing chain of theaters 
to the organization and secured a one-sixth 
interest in it, which he retained up to the 
time of his death. 


THE BUILDING OF AN EMPIRE 


Frohman now set up an empire all his own. 
The building of the Empire Theatre had 
given him a closer link with Rich & Harris. 
Through them, he acquired an interest in 
the Columbia Theatre, in Boston, and sub- 
sequently became part-owner of the Hollis 
Street in that city. His third theater in 
Boston was the Park. By this time, the 
firm name for Boston operations was Rich, 
Harris & Charles Frohman. Their next 
venture was the construction of the magnifi- 
cent Colonial Theatre, on the site of the old 
Boston Public Library, which was opened 
with “Ben-Hur.” With the acquisition of 
the Boston and Tremont playhouses, the 
firm controlled the situation at Boston. 

Up to this time, Frohman had con- 
trolled only one theater in. New York, 
the Empire. In 1896, he saw an oppor- 
tunity to acquire the Garrick, in Thirty- 
fifth Street. He wrote to William Harris, 
saying, “I will take it, if you will come on 
and run it.” MHarris assented, and the 
Garrick passed under the banner of Charles 
Frohman, who inaugurated his régime with 
John Drew in “The Squire of Dames.”’ He 
put some of his biggest successes into this 
theater and some of his favorite stars, 
among them Maude Adams and William 
Gillette. To the chain of Charles Frohman 
controlled theaters in New York were 
added, in quick order, the Criterion, the 
Savoy, the Garden, and a part-interest in 
During his early ten- 
ancy of the Garrick occurred an incident 
which showed Frohman’s resource. He 
produced a play called “The Liars,” by 
Henry Arthur Jones, in which he was very 
much interested. In the out-of-town try-out, 
up-state, Frohman heard that the critic of 
one of the most important New York 
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newspapers had expressed great disapproval ment of her came about in a curious way. 
of the piece on account of some personal A difference had arisen between Augustin 
prejudice. He did not want this Daly and Ada Rehan, his leading woman. 
prejudice to interfere with the Miss Rehan had decided to withdraw 
New York verdict, so he went to from the company, and, in casting 
Charles Dillingham and said, about quickly for a successor, Daly 
“Can you get me some loud had decided upon Olga Nethersole, 
laughers?”’ then one of the most prominent 
Dillingham said he could. of the younger English actresses. 
“All right,” said Frohman, While the deal was being con- 
“T want you to plant one on either summated, Daly and Miss Rehan 
side of Blank,” referring to the adjusted their differences. 
critic who had a prejudice against Miss Nethersole was thus left 
the play. without an American manager. 
This was done, Daniel Frohman, 
and on the open- manager of the 
ing night the Lyceum Thea- 
“prop” laughers tre, stepped in 
made such a and became her 
noisy demonstra- American 
tion that the sponsor and 
critic said it was formed a 
the funniest partnership with 
play in years. his brother 
Charles Froh- Charles. Jointly, 
man’s first they now con- 
foreign star, who ducted an elabo- 
paved the way rate tour for her 
for so many, was for two years, in 
Olga Nethersole. which she ap- 
His manage- peared in 





























Rose Coghlan, and a scene from “ The White Heather“ (1897). in which 
she was featured by Charles Frohman 
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**Denise,’’ ‘‘Frou-Frou,”’ 
“Camille,” and ‘ Carmen.” 

The sensational episode 
of her tour was the pro- 
duction of “Carmen.” 
The fiery, impetuous, 
emotional, and sensuous 
character of the Spanish 
heroine appealed to Miss 
Nethersole’s vivid imagi- 
nation, and she gave a 
realistic portrayal of the 
réle that was both popular 
and spectacular. In all 
parts of the country the 


“Carmen kiss”? was a by- 
word. The play, in addition 
to its own merits as a strik- 
ing drama, became a very 
successful vehicle for Miss 
Nethersole’s two tours. She 
was the first star outside 
Charles Frohman’s own force 
who had appeared at the 
Empire Theatre, where she 
played a brief engagement in 
“Camille” and ‘*Carmen.”’ 

From his earliest theatrical 
day, Charles Frohman _be- 
lieved implicitly in melodrama. 
His first production on any stage was a 
Olga Nethersole, Frohman’s first thriller. The play that turned the tide in 

foreign star, as Carmen his fortunes was a spine-stirrer. He now 


























Scene from “Catherine” (1899) 
first woman star, 
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piece, which was produced in 
England as “The Derby 
Winner,” was a_ sure- 
enough thriller. The 
cast included E. J. Rat- 
cliffe, Francis Carlyle, 
J. H. Stoddart, Alice 
Fischer, Cora Tanner, 
Agnes Booth, and Jessie 
Busley. 

Charles Frohman’s next 
melodrama at the Acad- 
emy was “Two Little 
Vagrants,” adapted from 








showing Annie Russell (right), Frohman’s 
ind Mrs. Lemoyne 


turned to his old favorite form of play 
by producing “The Fatal Card,” by 






ven 


Haddon Chambers and B. C. Stephen- () 
son, at Palmer’s Theatre. He did it || 
with a fine cast, including May Robson, 
Agnes Miller, Amy Busby, E. J. \\\ 
Ratcliffe, W. H. Thompson, J. H. vy % 
Stoddart, and W. J. Ferguson. NA 
A big melodrama now became part of ¥ 
his regular season, for he leased the old \ 


Academy of Music, at Fourteenth Street 
and Irving Place, New York, curiously 
enough the place where, as a boy, he had 
seen his brother Gustave sell opera libret- 
tos and become fired with the ambition to 
make money. Here he produced a notable 
series of melodramas in lavish fashion. The 


Amelia Bingham made one of her first 


first was “The Sporting Duchess.” This eusenests in “The Gikise Feather.” 
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the French by Charles Klein. In this cast 
he brought forward a notable group of men 
ard women destined to shine in the drama, 
for they included Doré Davidson, Minnie 
Dupree, Annie Irish, and George Fawcett. 

Still another famous melodrama that 
Charles Frohman introduced to the United 
States at the famous old playhouse was 
““The White Heather,” in which he featured 
Rose Coghlan, and in which Amelia Bing- 
ham made one of her first successes. With 
this piece, Charles Frohman emphasized 
one of the customs he helped to bring to 
the American stage. He always paid for the 
actress’s clothes. He told Miss Coghlan to 
spare no expense on her gowns, and she 
spent several thousand dollars on them. 
When she saw Frohman after the opening, 
which was a huge success, she said, 

‘“T am almost ashamed to see you.”’ 

“Why?” he asked. 

“Because I spent so much money on 
my gowns.” 

‘Nonsense!’ said Frohman. “You did 
very wisely. You and the gowns are the 
hit of the piece.” . 

Charies Frohman established a new 
standard for the production of melodrama 
in the United States. Up to his era, the pro- 
ducer depended upon thrill rather than upon 
accessories. Frohman lavished a fortune on 
each production. 


ANNIE RUSSELL 


Fully a year before Maude Adams made 
her stellar début, Charles Frohman put 
forth his first woman star in Annie Russell. 
This gifted Englishwoman, who had ap- 
peared on the stage at the age of seven in 
“H. M. S. Pinafore,’ had made a great 
success in “Esmeralda,” at the Madison 
Square Theatre. Charles Frohman, who 
was then beginning his managerial career, 
was immediately taken with her talent. 
She appeared in some of his earlier compa- 
nies. He now starred her (1896) in a play 
by Bret Harte, called “Sue.” He presented 
her both in New York and in London. 

Under Charles Frohman, Miss Russell 
had a long serieso{ starring successes. When 
she appeared in “Catherine,” at the Gar- 
rick Theatre, in her support was Ethel 
Barrymore, who was just beginning to come 
out of the obscurity of “bits.’’ In succes- 
sion, Miss Russell did “‘Miss Hobbs,” “A 
Royal Family,” ‘The Girl and the Judge,” 
“Jinny the Carrier,” and “ Mice and Men.” 


In connection with ‘‘ Mice and Men” isa 
characteristic Frohman story. Charles 
Frohman ordered this play from Madeleine 
Lucette Ryley for Maude Adams. When 
he read the manuscript, he sent it back to 
Miss Ryley with the laconic comment, 
“Worst yet.’’ The author showed it to 
Gertrude E:liott, who immediately bought 
it for England. When Charles Frohman 
heard of this, he immediately accepted it, 
and it proved to be a success. The 
moment a play was in demand it became 
valuable to him. 


“SECRET SERVICE” 

Spectacular success now seemed to have 
taken up its abode with Charles Frohman. 
It now found expression in the production 
of “Secret Service,” the most picturesque 
and profitable of all the Gillette enterprises. 
The way it came to be written is a most 
interesting story. 

Frohman was about to sail for Europe 
when Giilette sent him the first act of this 
stirring military play. Frohman read it 
at once, sent for the author, and said: 

“This is great, Gillette! Let me see the 
second act.” 

Gillette produced this act forthwith, and 
Frohman’s enthusiasm increased to such 
an extent that he postponed his sailing until 
he received the completed play. Froh- 
man’s interest in “Secret Service” was 
heightened by the fact that he had scored 
two tremendous triumphs with military 
plays, “‘ Held by The Enemy ” and “ Shenan- 
doah.” He felt that the talisman of the 
brass button was still his, and he “ plunged” 
heavily on “Secret Service.” 

It was first put on in Philadelphia. Even 
at that time there prevailed the superstition 
that what failed out of town must succeed 
in New York. Frohman, who shared this 
orinion, was really eager not to register 
successfully out of town. 

But “Secret Service” smashed this 
superstition, because it scored heavily 
in Philadelphia and then had an enor- 
mous run at the Garrick Theatre, in New 
York. In “Secret Service,” Maurice 
Barrymore had the leading part, and he 
played it with a distinction of bearing 
and a dash of manner that were almost 
irresistible. 

William Gillette always proved to be one 
of Charles Frohman’s mascots. Practically 
whatever he touched turned to gold. He 
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All right,”’ said Frohman; “your wishes shall 
be respected.” 

Frohman now engaged Gillette to make the 
adaptation, but he said absolutely nothing 
about the condition that Doyle had made, and 
Gillette wove a love-interest into the strenuous 

life of the famous detective. 

A year later, Gillette and Frohman again 
were in England, Gillette to read the manu- 
script of the play to. Doyle. Curiously 

enough, Doyle liked the play immensely 

and made no objection whatever to the 
sentimental element. 

‘Sherlock Holmes”’ proved to be another 
“Secret Service” in every way. 











































William Faversham, 
in “A Royal Rival” (1901) 


and Frohman had now 
become close friends, and 
the actor-author frequently 
accompanied the manager 
on his trips to London. 

During their visit in 
1899, ‘Sherlock Holmes”’ 
had become the literary 
rage. Everybody was 
talking about the master- 
ful detective of Baker 
Street. 

“We must get those 
Doyle stories,” said Froh- 
man to Gillette. 

‘All right,” said the 
playwright. 

Frohman personally 
went to see Conan 
Doyle and made a bid 
for the rights. 

“Certainly, 
Mr. Froh- 
ian,” 
replied 
Doyle; 
“but I shall 
make one stipu- 
lation. There must be no love-business Julie Opp, in 
in ‘Sherlock Holmes’.” - “A Royal Rival” 
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The Frohman star-factory was now work- 
ing full-time. Next in outpvt came William 
Faversham. This able young English- 
man had started with Daniel Frohman’s 
company at the Lycevm in a small part. 
At a rehearsal of ‘‘The Highest Bidder,” 
Charlies Frohman singled him out. 

“Where did you get your cockney dia- 
lect?” he asked. 

“Riding on the top of London ’buses,” 
was the reply. 

“Well,” answered Frohman, “I want to 
do that myself some day.” 

During his Lyceum engagement, Faver- 
sham wanted to widen his activities. He 
read in the papers, one day, that Charles 
Frohman was producing a number of plays; 
so he made up his mind he would try to get 
into one of them. He went to Frohman’s 
office every morning at half-past nine and 
asked to see him or Al Hayman. Some- 
times he would arrive before Frohman, and 
the manager had to pass him as he went 
into his office. He invariably looked up, 
smiled at the waiting actor, and passed on. 
Faversham kept this up for weeks. One 
day, Alf Hayman, Frohman’s manager, 
asked him what he wanted there. 

“T am tired of hanging round the Lyceum 
with nothing todo. I want a better engage- 
ment,” was the answer. 

THE LINK WITH FAVERSHAM 

Hayman evidently communicated this to 
Frohman and to his brother, Al Hayman, 
but they made no change in their attitude. 
Every day they passed the waiting Faver- 
sham as they arrived in the morning and 
went out to lunch, and always Frohman 
smiled at him. 

Finally, one morning, Charles Frohman 
came to the door, looked intently at Faver- 
sham, puffed out his cheeks, as was his 
fashion, and smiled. Turning to Al Hayman, 
who was with him, he said, 

“Al, we’ve got to give this fellow some- 
thing to do or we won’t be able to go in 
and out of here much longer.”’ 


In a few moments, Frohman emerged ° 


again, and asked Faversham how tall he 
was. When he was told, he asked him into 
his office and inquired if he could study a 
long part and play it in two days. Faver- 


sham said he could. The result was his 
engagement for Rider Haggard’s “She.” 
Faversham became leading man of the 
great Empire Stock Company, and his long 
and distinguished career was a matter of 
the greatest pride to Charles Frohman. He 
now was caught up in the Frohman star- 
machine and made his first appearance 
under the banner of “Charles Frohman 
Presents,” in “A Royal Rival,’ at the 
Criterion, New York, in August, rgor. 


FROHMAN A MATCHMAKER 


Charles Frohman not only made Faver- 
sham a star but provided him with a wife, 
and a very charming one, too. In the spring 
of 1901, an exquisite young girl, Julie Opp 
by name, was playing at the St. James’s 
Theatre in London. Frohman sent for her 
and asked her if she could go to the United 
States to act as leading woman for William 
Faversham. 

“T have acted in America,” she said, “‘and 
I want to go back as a star.” 

When Frohman let loose the avalanche 
of his persuasiveness, Miss Opp began to 
waver. 

“T don’t want to leave my nice London 
flat and my English maid,” she protested. 

“Take the maid with you,” said Froh- 
man. ‘We can’t box the flat and take that 
to New York, but we have flats in New York 
that you can hire.” 

‘“ Thate to leave all my friends,” said Miss 
Opp. 

‘Well, I can’t take over all your friends,” 
replied Frohman, “but you will have plenty 
of new admirers in New York.” 

Miss Opp asked what she thought pretty 
big terms. Frohman said nothing, but sent 
Charles Dillingham to see her next day. He 
said Frohman wanted to know if she was 
joking about her price. 

“Of course,” he said, “if you are not 
joking, he will pay it anyhow, because when 
he makes up his mind to have anybody, he 
is going to have him.” 

This shamed Miss Opp. She asked a 
reasonable fee, went to the United States, 
and not only became Faversham’s leading 
woman but his wife. Frohman always took 
infinite delight in reminding the Favershams 
that he had been their matchmaker. 


The next instalment of The Life of Charles Frohman continues the account of how 
the great manager developed actors and playwrights. We shall have the story of Paul 
Potter and “The Conquerors,” the beginning of the real kinship with Augustus Thomas, and 
how Julia Marlowe, Henry Miller, William H. Crane, and others fared under his direction. 
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A Pail of Blue Paint 


A New Adventure of Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford 


The real reason why Wallingford and Daw are so uniformly successful in their schemes is 
that they have worked out every detail most carefully before the project is launched. Their 
exploits form an entertaining but none the less valuable object-lesson in thoroughness. See 
how, in this story, they have overlooked nothing that will enable them to gain theirend. Great 
students of human nature they are, and their knowledge of mob psychology is truly astounding. 


By George Randolph Chester 


Author of “Get-Rich-Ouick Wallingford.” “The Cash Intrigue,” etc. 


Illustrated by Charles E. Chambers 


EVEN waiters listened with all their 
mouths to the fifteen banqueters at 
the big table, while, at a little table 
in a corner, the neglected J. Rufus 

Wallingford grew pinker and pinker of 
round countenance. 

“Tf I don’t get one of those Balkans in 
another second, I’ll break the sugar-bowl,”’ 
he growled, becoming more and more 
furious. He was used to calling waiters with 
a lift of an eyebrow; now, however, he 
snapped his fingers, and hissed, ‘‘ Psst!” 

‘‘Remember, Jimmy, anger’s blight im- 
pairs the healthful appetite,’ grinned 
Blackie Daw, twirling his pointed mustaches 
in complacent enjoyment. 

With no further conversation, Walling- 
ford determinedly reached for the sugar- 
bowl. Suddenly he stopped, his plump hand 
poised over the only thing on the table, 
and the impatience gradually left his 
features. His quick ear had caught three 
words from the banquet-board, and those 
three potent words were: ‘Hundred thou- 
sand dollars!” 

“Interesting story,” commented Blackie, 
immediately cocking his ear; but Walling- 
ford lifted a warning palm. 

‘Hundred thousand dollars—that’s all!”’ 
vehemently repeated a_ steel-gray man 
at the head of the festal board. ‘With 
that we can enlarge the Manton Electric 
Light and Power Company to a capacity 
which will let us bid on the lighting con- 
tracts of Winbiskit and other surrounding 
villages. Winbiskit alone would net our 


company ten-per-cent. profit. Ten per cent. 
and yet our fool stockholders——’’ 

“Stop right there, Higgs!” interrupted 
a bony man at the foot of the table. “I’m 
a stockholder of this company.”’ 

“You're a director also, Bradley,” re- 
torted Higgs; ‘‘remember that.”’ 

‘I’m a stockholder first!”’ Bradley rose, 
and leaned half his bony length over the 
table for emphasis. His one wisp of long 
hair flopped down in front of his eves, but he 
paid no attention. 

‘The Manton Electric has made money 
hand over fist but has never paid a divi- 
dend; and I represent five hundred stock- 
holders who want to know why. ”’ 

Fourteen prompt and decisive voices 
answered him with one word: ‘ Improve- 
ments!” 

‘“Whose profits pay for those improve- 
ments?”’ Bradley’s bony forefinger quiv- 
ered. ‘‘The stockholders! Who gets five- 
per-cent. interest on their investments? 
The bondholders! And who are the bond- 
holders? You fourteen directors!” 

Fourteen men grinned, and, over at the 
little corner table, J. Rufus Wallingford, now 
jovial of countenance and sparkling of eye, 
chuckled; while Blackie Daw, securing a 
waiter by accident, automatically indicated 
soup, fish, entrée, vegetables, salad, wine. 

‘“Why don’t you hold bonds instead of 
stock, Bradley?”’ snickered a director with 
elderly hair and a babyish face. ’ 

“Why don’t I hold bonds?” was the 
spluttered explosion. “You know why! I 
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came on this board too ‘ate to get any. 
You fellows 

“The new issue—” began President 
Higgs. 

‘* New issue be danged!”’ snapped Bradley. 
“The provision that previous bondholders 
shall have first choice of the new issue e 

“We forgot you,” boomed the deep bass 
of a wrinkled and shrunken member. “The 
provision was intended to favor the direc- 
tors, as it should, since we are the men who 
have built up the company.” 

“Into a fine bond-paying concern!” 
snorted Bradley. 

“We'll fix it,” urged the fattest director, 
in a pacific tone. ‘Of course, it wouldn’t 
be diplomatic to announce that only the 
directors shall have a chance to invest in the 
new issue, but we’ll each split off some of 
ours. Let’s see; fifteen into a hundred 
thousand ; 

“No you don’t!” And a bony fist 
thumped the table. “You can’t buy me off 
with sixty-six-odd hundred dollars’ worth of 
bonds, when you fellows have already split 
half a million among you! I’m with the 
stockholders, first, last, and all the time! 
And I’ve told them a few things. At the 
annual meeting, three weeks from to-day, 
this new bond issue will be voted down. 
Mark that! And here’s another thing to 
mark: That meeting will elect a new board 
of directors and new officers; and the stock- 
holders will begin to make a profit.” 

There were no more consecutive speeches 
after that, since the oratory was a jerky and 
spasmodic chorus. 

The only other guests in the dining-room, 
the big man chuckling and the lean one 
grinning, enjoyed that controversy to the 
vociferous finish; but when the banqueters 
filed out, still snarling and shouting, each 
man trying to make his important opinions 
heard above the others, President Higgs, 
who was last in line, found beside him, at 
the doorway, a large, broad-chested, smiling 
stranger with a round, pink countenance 
and a jovial eye. 

“Excuse me,” observed the stranger, 
adjusting the two-thousand-dollar diamond 
in his expensive cravat, “would you like me 
tosecure the passage of that new bond issue?”’ 











II 


THE four executives of the Manton 
Electric Light and Power Company sat in 


the office of President Higgs, and, with 
solemn visages, regarded the hugely impres- 
sive J. Rufus Wallingford. 

“Tt’s a fool proposition,’’ boomed Treas- 
urer Wead, running his thumb and fore- 
finger down the leathery wrinkles of his 
cheeks. ‘‘ You come to us a total stranger, 
offering to handle a difficult and delicate 
piece of business, and you refuse even to tell 
us how you propose to go about it.” 

“Certainly.” Mr. Wallingford, suavely 
smiling, lit a fat black cigar and thrust his 
thumbs in the armholes of his broad, white 
waistcoat. ‘You want your stockholders 
to vote a new bond issue, and you know in 
advance that they won’t do it. I can get 
them to do it. If I were to tell you my 
plan in detail, you could probably do it 
yourselves. So I won’t tell you.” He 
finished, smiling suavely, and turned his 
cigar round and round with delicate care, 
to get the light evenly distributed on its tip. 

Another solemn silence ensued, in which 
the four officers inspected the monumental 
nonchalance of the huge man at the window. 
The fattest director, Secretary Unscombe, 
was the first to break the silence. 

‘““Come on, Wallingford,” he urged, in his 
pacific tones; “‘you know you'll have to 
give us at least an inkling of your idea.” 

‘‘An inkling—yes, gentlemen.” J. Rufus 
removed a thumb from an armpit and a 
cigar from his mouth. ‘‘ My entire proposi- 
tion is to inspire the confidence of the 
stockholders in the Manton Electric Light 
and Power Company. Before I do this, I 
must inspire the confidence of the directors 
in myself. That is the mainspring of all 
my business operations, gentlemen’’—he 
puffed up another smoke ring—‘‘to inspire 
confidence.” 

There was a gurgle-throated noise from 
the fattest director. 

“Sort of a confidence man,” he laughed. 
The others joined him. 

“You might put it that way if you like,” 
assented Mr. Wallingford. ‘‘Of course, it 
all depends on how you mean it.” And 
he chuckled, his eyes half closing and his 
broad shoulders heaving. Suddenly his 
expression changed to one of serious in- 
tentness. ‘‘Gentlemen’’—his voice was low- 
ered to gravity, and he looked each officer 
earnestly in the eye—‘‘this whole proposi- 
tion is one of personal attitude; and that 
is where we must begin. I tell you posi- 
tively that I can secure the support of your 
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stockholders and the passage of your bond 
issue and your retention as directors and 
officers of this company—and by means 
which will leave you on agreeable and sat- 
isfactory terms with every investor in the 
Manton Electric. Now listen tome. Look 
at me. I am going to say it again.” His 
plump forefinger in his palm, he gazed each 
officer earnestly in the eye. “I tell you posi- 


tively that I can accomplish this. Do you 
believe me?’ He straightened in his 
chair. ‘“‘Have you confidence in me?”’ 


He thrust his thumbs in the armholes of 
his waistcoat. ‘‘ Mr. Unscombe’’—he turned 
sharply to the fattest director, who started, 
and batted his round eyes—“ have you con- 
fidence in me?”’ 

Mr. Unscombe drew a deep breath. He 
was as one in a trance. 

‘““Y—ves,”’ he said, his eyes still fixed on 
that glittering diamond in Wallingford’s 
cravat. 

“Thank you,” returned Wallingford, 
with a promptness which was almost hasty, 
and he beamed at the four officers in turn. 
“Gentlemen, I felt that you would have 
confidence in me. I felt that you must 
have, because, to begin with, my propo- 
sition involves no risk to yourselves. If 
I succeed in the thing I have undertaken, 
I am to get one per cent. on the sale of the 
bonds, or one thousand dollars, which you, 
as favored bond purchasers. will reimburse to 
the company. If I fail, nothing happens. 
No action of mine, then, has the sanction 
of authority.”” He spoke rapidly, and, as he 
talked, he had produced a gilt-edged and 
leather-embossed blank book from a port- 
folio. ‘Here is your part in the work, 
gentlemen. When we walk into the Board 
of Directors’ meeting, you will transact 
your usual routine business; under the head 
of ‘new business’ you will pass these reso- 
lutions”—he handed to the thoughtful 
President Higgs a typewritten paper 
“and will engross the whole in this 
handsome presentation souvenir.” He 
tossed the gilt-edged blank book on the 
desk with a slam. ; 

The three other officers gathered round 
President Higgs immediately, the question 
of their confidence in J. Rufus Walling- 
ford forgotten, passed ver, left to go 
as settled; for the document which 
President Higgs had unfolded was highly 
interesting. 

“This is for the benefit of the press?” 
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guessed President Higgs, his steel-gray 
eyes centering shrewdly on the ‘ confidence”’ 
man. 

“And the public,”’ chuckled Wallingford, 
bending over them to look at the paper, 
and placing broad hands on the shoulders 
of the fattest director and the shrunken 
one. “I don’t know that you quite gather 
the full intent of those resolutions, gentle- 
men. They are to be read at the annual 
meeting and ratified with the aid of a brass 
band as a course of action covering your 
bond issue.”” They turned to him, as he 
stood up and expanded his chest. *“*Gentle- 
men, this resolution marks a new era in the 
affairs of the Manton Electric Light and 
Power Company. It is the dawn of 
prosperity and the foundation of wealth 
for all.” 

“Bravo!” piped the director of the elderly 
hair and the babyish face, and they all 
laughed, and President Higgs looked at his 
watch. 

“Time for the board meeting,” he 
crisply stated; then he turned to Walling- 
ford. ‘I have confidence in your ability to 
inspire confidence.” 

The four officers and Mr. Wallingford 
were still smiling in jovial good-fellowship 
when they entered the board-room, where 
eleven of the directors were already gath- 
ered and waiting with troubled counte- 
nances. One of the directors glared at 
the belated officers and their guest, and 
with his bony hand pushed his wisp of 
long hair back from his brow—Bradley, 
the stockholders’ friend. 

“We've solved our difficulty, gentle- 
men,” declared President Higgs. ‘In spite 
of the fact that there has been no gra(ft in 
the Manton Electric, we have lost the con- 
fidence of our stockholders. We have done 
that by investing all our earnings in profit- 
producing expansion. We are building up 
a rich and valuable property. But, be- 
cause we have paid no dividends, and be- 
cause we, as directors, have profited by the 
interest on the money we loaned the com- 
pany —? 

‘You didn’ t need to loan it!” broke in 
Bradley. ‘‘You incorporated small, so you 
could issue bonds instead of stock.” 

“Order!” yelled President Higgs. 

“The meeting isn’t in session,’ retorted 
Bradley. “You can’t pull any rules of 
order on me.” 

“Shut up until I finish; then you can 
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talk!” shouted Higgs, pounding a dent in 
the board-table. ‘‘The reason I’m saying 
this before the meeting is in legal session is 
that everything must be over before we 
open, so that the minutes of the meeting 
can go smoothly into this book. Gentle- 
men, the Manton Electric Light and Power 
Company is about to enter on a new era 
of prosperity! Unscombe, as a preliminary 
to discussion, read these resolutions.” 

Smiles dawned on the faces of the board 
as the fattest director proceeded with the 
reading, and a gleeful laugh followed the 
last period. 

‘Let me see that paper!”’ 
voice of bony Bradley. 

A deep silence, broken only by the 
indignant breathing of the fattest director, 
settled on the board as Bradley, perching 
his horned spectacles astride his bony nose, 
went over that resolution, fragment by 
fragment. 

“T knew it!’ suddenly shouted the 
stockholders’ friend. ‘I knew Id find a 
joker in this! Your proposed manager 
pro tem., Wallingford, is empowered to sell 
those bonds if the issue is passed, and 
collect the money! Cute little trick of 
words which gives him that power! Listen!” 
And he read them. 

Fifteen solemn pairs of eves turned in- 
quiringly to the “confidence” man, and 
watched him while he thoughtfully turned 
his cigar in his lips to smooth the wrapper. 

“What I want to know is this,” went 
on Bradley, with bony triumph: “Who's 
going on the bond of this stranger to 
reimburse us if he steals the money?” 

Who, indeed? 


The crackling 


Il 


A HARD little man was F. B. Wollet, of 
the Manton Bonding and Surety Company, 
a hard little man with a hard, straight 
mouth, and a pair of hard, sharp eyes, and 
hard corners on his brow, and he sat quietly 
at his own desk while the head of the 
bonding department plied the ingratiating 
J. Rufus Wallingford with unfriendly 
questions as to his past. 

The suave visitor bore that catechism 
with entirely unruffled pleasantness. 

“T see what you’re driving at,” he 
observed, after the first directly insulting 
question. “So we'll just make it easy. 
I’ve had a highly successful and prosperous 


career as a promoter of transactions in 
which I’ve always got the best of it. I 
have been known in the cities where I 
have promoted as a confidence man and 
grafter.”’ 

The head of the bonding department 
passed his hand over his brow and started 
to say something, but let his jaw hang open. 
He was a pale, narrow-headed man, with 
whom suspicion was a habit and a choice. 

“Remarkable!” he finally gasped, while 
the hard little man at the other desk looked 
over with increasing interest. ‘‘ Remark- 
able! Never, in all my experience, has a 
man with such a confession on his lips 
requested this concern to vouch financially 
for his integrity!” 

“Probably not,” agreed Wallingford 
cheerfully. ‘‘What will be vour rate to go 
my security for a hundred thousand 
dollars?” 

The pale man glanced helplessly at 
Wollet, and, receiving no enlightenment, 
turned back to J. Rufus. 

“No rate at all, sir!” he blurted. ‘We 
would not secure you at any price, sir! 
It is not only absurd, but an insult to the 
intelligence of this office to propose it!” 

J. Rutus half closed his eves and chuckled. 

“Why?” he mildly inquired. “I’m only 
asking you to go security that I won't steal 
the hundred thousand dollars which will 
pass through my hands. If I did steal it, 
I'd have to spend the entire amount in 
hiding from this company. I don’t steal. 
I value my freedom and my professional 
reputation too highly for that. What I 
get is in the way of legitimate business. I 
can go back to any town in which I ever 
operated and the worst that can happen 
to me is a beating. Nobody can arrest me 
on a charge that can ke made to stick. And 
if youll go on my bond, you'll be ahead 
the usual fee.” 

‘“Fred’’— the hard voice of Mr. Wollet, 
and the pale man turned his suspicious eyes 
on the boss—‘‘ we'll take him.”” And Mr. 
Wollet, rising quietly, stalked out of the 
room without another glance either at Mr. 
Wallingford or the pained Fred. In his 
inner office, Mr. Wollet drew a glass of ice- 
water from a hard cooler, and, as he held 
it in his hand, a smile stretched his hard 
lips. He knew Higgs very well indeed, and 
Wead and Unscombe and Bradley and all 
the rest of them. He knew them well—oh, 
very well indeed! 
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IV 


Hap Binoy, who was a hearty person, 
even in the early morning, came down a side 
street of Manton, puffing a corn-cob pipe 
and swinging a rattan cane. He stopped 
abruptly as he turned into Main Street, for 
the arc-light on the corner was lowered, 
and a man, with a pail of blue paint and 

varicolored overalls, was holding the globe 
and cautiously painting a bright- blue band 
around its middle. Just behind the painter 
stood a lean, lank gentleman in a silk hat 
and with a black Prince Albert coat which 
hung below his blue working-blouse to 
the knees of his blue overalls. The lean, lank 
gentleman, twirling his black mustaches 
with one hand and holding a lighted 
cigarette with the other, was inspecting the 
painting job with earnest anxiety. Hap 
Bingy hustled down to that corner with 
eager interest. 

‘‘What’s the idea?” he inquired, as friend 
to friend. 

“Finzen light,” answered the _ black- 
mustached stranger. ‘Say, Bill’’—this 
to the painter—‘‘didn’t I tell you not to 
go over that line a hair’s breadth above or 
below? Do you wish to nullify the carefully 
calculated angle of refraction?” 

The painter scowled up over his shoulder 
and scowled down at his job, and, with a 
spongelike finger, smeared the lower edge 
of the blue band. 

“Oh!” observed Hap. ‘‘What’s a Finzen 
light?”’ 

‘“Give me that globe!’’ exclaimed the 
superintendent of the works, with sudden 
passion. “‘Didn’t I tell you that the effect 
of distributing any portion of the Finzen 
trituration upon a surface higher or lower 
than the medial band would be ineradica- 
ble? Give me that globe!” And he jerked 
it from the hand of the numb painter. 
He examined it sorrowfully for an instant, 
then smashed it against the curb. ‘“‘ Next 
lamp!” he told the painter, and turned 
to the cheerfully cheerful Hap. ‘The 
Finzen light?” he said politely. “It is one 
of the remarkable improvements the Man- 
ton Electric Light and Power Company is in- 
augurating under the reorganization manage- 
ment of the well-known and justly famous 
commercial expert, J. Rufus Wallingford.” 

Mr. Bingy looked at the broken globe 
and the retreating painter and the superin- 
tendent of the works; then he laughed. 


“Tt’s about time! Say, what’s a Finzen 
light for?” 

The superintendent of the works waved 
his lean right arm toward the sky, reached 
up with the other hand, and pushed back 
a cuff. 

“T might say, for instance, that the 
chemical constituents of the Finzen tritura- 
tion intercept and refract the deleterious 
rays which cause the eye-glare of the com- 
mon arc-light.’’ He gestured with his left 
arm, reached up with his right hand, and 
pushed back the cuff. “Or I might say 
that the Finzen girdle enhances the bril- 
liance of the arc, rendering a greater coeffi- 
cient of illumination with-a less coefficient 
of current,’—both arms up; an alternate 
tap of the cuffs—‘‘but were I to commit 
myself positively to any definite statement” 
—right arm—“I might jeopardize my own 
interests as inventor’—left arm—‘‘and 
those of the Manton Electric Light and 
Power Company”’—both arms. “Lend me 
a match.” 

“Certainly.” And Mr. Bingy hastily 
searched his pockets, gazing thoughtfully 
all the while at the inventor of the Finzen 
light. ‘Say, I’m half-owner of the Stag 
Cigar Store, Main and Wead. Drop in 
and I'll hand you a good smoke.” 

“*T’ll shake you for it,” offered the genius, 
with cordial good-fellowship, as he accepted 
a light. ‘I’m Daw.” 

Thirty minutes later, freckle-faced Joe 
Cunningam stepped briskly into the Stag 
Cigar Store and tossed his hat on its hook. 

“See the four Finzen lights, Hap?’ he 
immediately asked his partner. 


“Four done!” exclaimed Bingy. ‘Say, 
Joe, what’s it for? More light or less ey e- 
glare?” 


“Both, I say,” considered Joe, and lit 
the cigar-lighter. ‘‘But it’s a cinch that 
there’s a bigger kick in it than either of 
those. This guy Daw’s too smart to slip 
you a glimpse of his hole-ace.”’ 

Pop Allen, on his way to open his shoe 
store, dropped in for his daily half-dozen 
stogies. 

‘See the six Finzen lights?”’ he inquired. 

“Six?” said Hap. ‘‘What’s it for, 
Pop? Evye-glare or more light?”’ 

‘To give the effect of more light,” sagely 
concluded Pop Allen. ‘The way I figure 
is this: The Manton Electric wouldn’t spend 
a cent unless they could save money to pay 
interest on the directors’ bonds.” 
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So it went all day long. In every place 
of business, and on every street-corner, and 
wherever men met, there was no topic of 
conversation but the Finzen light. Manton 
awoke with a jerk to the wonders of science 
and the commercial possibilities thereof, 
and waited feverishly for the lights to be 


turned on. Eye-glare, or increased 
brilliance, or what? 
Hooray! There they were, the 


globes with the bright-blue 
bands, glowing with Finzen 

light! Ah! It was for oon 
eye-glare! See how es 
you can look 
right into the 
flaming arc 
without a 
particle of 
strain on the 
optic nerve! 
No; it was 
for increased 
lighting — effi. 
ciency! Look 
how brilliant 
the rays from 
under that blue 
band! No; it was 
for both! Yes; it 
was for both, and a 
deeper reason as yet 
undivulged! Besides, 
didn’t it doll up the 
town? 

President Higgs and 
the fattest director, Secre- 
tary Unscombe, walked into 
the Manton House and shook 
Manager pro tem.| Wallingford 
warmly by each hand. 

“Well, Dll have to hand 
it to you, Wallingford,” ad- 
mitted President Higgs. ‘‘ You 
certainly know people. We 
didn’t interest this town as 
much with a fifty-thousand- 
dollar dynamo as your man 
Daw did with twenty dollars’ 
worth of blue paint!” 

“Paint?” protested Man 
ager Wallingford,- with a 
dry smile. ‘Don’t let 
Mr. Daw hear you call 
the Finzen trituration 
‘paint!’ Blue paint!” 

And he chuckled. 


n* 


V 
Fracs flying everywhere! The Manton 
Zouave Band stepping it off down Main 
Street! Stores all closed! Solid masses of 
citizenry packing the sidewalks, all headed 
for Patriot Square! It was a great day— 
great! And what was the occa- 
sion of all this mad enthusiasm? 
The annual stockholders’ meet- 
ing of the Manton Electric 
Light and Power 

Company. An 
b outdoor meeting 
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open and aboveboard. Hooray! Hooray! 
Hooray! 

Here’s Patriot Square, packed to the 
edges and half-way up the monument! 
There’s the grand stand, filled with the five 
hundred buzzing and beaming stockholders! 
There’s the platform, containing fourteen 
happy directors and bony Bradley! There’s 
Manager Wallingford; that’s him—the big 
fellow with the pink face and the diamond 
scarf-pin! Some manager that Walling- 
ford! Look what he’s done for Manton! 

And there’s Daw! Howdy, Blackie! 
Three cheers for Blackie, old pal! Hip, hip, 
hooray! Hip, hip, hooray! Hip, hip, 
hooray! He bows and he smiles, does the 
most popular man in town, and he blows 
a kiss to the ladies and twirls his pointed 
mustaches and lights a cigarette. It’s 
inventor Daw who is actually the era of 
prosperity! He’s “Blackie” to the whole 
town by now. Blackie! Blackie! Blackie! 
Hip, hip, hooray! Hip, hip, hooray! 

Hush! Listen! President Higgs is 
making a speech. You can’t hear a word of 
it, but nobody cares. Hooray for Higgs! 

Bony Bradley, leader of the forlorn hope, 
jumps to his feet to repudiate in tolo every 
word of Higgs’ remarks on the era of 
prosperity; but Blackie Daw puts his 
hands to his mouth megaphone-like, and 
says “Boo!” and everybody boos with 
vast enthusiasm, and the band plays, and 
bony Bradley, sawing the air with his bony 
arms, sits down, purple in the face. 

Now Manager Wallingford, suave and 
smooth, and a fine orator, I guess, if any- 
body could hear him above all that joyous 
pandemonium! Oh—era of prosperity! 
Well, don’t everybody know it? But three 
cheers for Wallingford, anyhow! 

Who’s this on his feet? What? Bony 
Bradley again? Boo! Boo! Boo! Say, 
do you know old Bradley wanted to be 
president of the Manton Electric? The 
nerve! 

Now Blackie Daw! Go it, vou Blackie! 
Yell your head off, Blackie—we’re for you! 
Whoop-ee! Oh—he isn’t going to make a 
speech. He’s going to make a test. Now 
we'll find out what those red and green 
incandescents are for on the top of every 
electric-light pole. Blackie has touched a 
button, and the green lights flash up on 
every pole around the square. And here 
come the police lickety-split, some fat and 
some thin, and all bored and embarrassed. 


But they’re here, and that’s the main point! 
Catch the idea? If a thug bats you at 
night, you rush for the nearest electric pole, 
press a green button, the green light flashes 
up, and a cop comes! Listen! Shut up, 
can't you? Don’t explain it tome! I saw 
it myself! Oh, yes—Daw’s alarm-system! 
Some Daw, eh! 

Now the red lights! Easy guess. Clang, 
clang, clang! Here they come, all the fire- 
engines! And the brave fire-lads are down 
from their swaying perches, and stretching 
hose in double-quick, and shooting water 
across the vacant end of the square, and the 
wind carries the spray on the stockholders, 
and everybody’s plum-crazy with enthusi- 
asm! Get it? Ifa fire breaks out, you 
don’t have to run for blocks to hunt a 
fire-box; you push the red button on the 
nearest fire-pole, and— Sure, he’s the 
smartest man that ever came to Manton! 
And a live member, if ever there was one! 
Three cheers for Blackie Daw! Hip, hip, 
hooray! Say, had you heard that Winbiskit 
was all in a fever about the Finzen lights? 
Oh, Manton will get that Winbiskit lighting 
contract sure! Can’t somebody muzzle 
Bradley, or feed him a raw persimmon or 
something? 

Now Bobby Unscombe! What’s he doing 
with that gold-bound book? Oh—he’s 
reading the minutes of the last meeting of 
the Board of Directors. All right; let him 
read it! Bobby’s all right, if he is fat. I 
can’t hear a word; can you? What are 
Wead and Dannely doing over among the 
stockholders? A_ stockholder sitting by 
Wead gets up and shouts something, and a 
stockholder sitting by Dannely jumps up 
and seconds the motion. What’s the 
motion? Oh—that the stockholders en 
dorse the minutes in the gold book, and 
adopt its resolutions as their own action. 
But they couldn’t hear Bobby Unscombe’s 
reading. What’s the difference? It’s the 
era-of prosperity resolutions! Everybody 
knows about it. From now on, the stock- 
holders get fifty per cent. of the profits, 
improvements or no improvements. And 
the directors aren’t so bad, after all. They’re 
making the stockholders a present of all 
this reorganization—paying for it out of 
their own pockets. And look at the Finzen 
lights and the Daw alarm-system! Three 
cheers for Blackie! Bradley again? Soak 
him witha brick! “My country ’tis of thee; 
sweet land of liberty’—I guess that’s 
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about the best Zouave band in the United 
States! 

What are they doing now? Voting on the 
motion! Carried! Unanimously! Oh—look 






at the crowd! What’s doing 
under the grand stand? A 
scrap? Ascrap! Who is it? 
Who? Oh— Bradley 
and Wead. And 
skinny old Wead’s 
putting it all over him! 
Three cheers for Wead! 
Hip, hip, hooray! 

Oh, it was a great day for 
Manton—a great day! 

After the adjournment, four- 
teen of the directors, one by 
one, or two by two, filed over 
to the offices of the Manton 
Electric to congratulate Manager 
pro tem. Wallingford on his 
brilliant success, and to rush 
through the issuance of 
that hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of new 
bonds, just voted, but 
already printed, filled 
out, and awaiting seal 
and signature. 

“Naughty, naughty!” 
objected the confidence 
expert. “The banks are 
closed, gentlemen, and 
there will be no bonds 
issued except on certified 
checks, payable to the 
account of J. Rufus Walling- 
ford, manager.” 

“Payable to what?” inquired Vice- 
President Wead, still panting from his 


demolishment of bony Bradley, but hale. 


in his triumph. 

“Payable to the account of J. Rufus 
Wallingford, manager,” insisted that suave 
gentleman, tempering his severity with his 
jovial smile. “Else why did you put me 
under bond? I’m responsible for this new 
issue, morally, legally, and financially, and 
I must protect both myself and the Manton 
Bond and Surety Company.”’ 


Vi 


Wo tet looked up quietly, and with no 
trace of expression in his hard eyes, as on 
Monday morning the fifteen directors of 
the Manton Electric Light and Power Com- 
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You're stung, Wollet!” shrilled Bradley. 
* Stung for a hundred thousand!” 


pany, led by bony Bradley, burst into the 
office of the Manton Bond and Surety 
Company. 

“You're stung, Wollet!” shrilled Bradley. 
“Stung for a hundred thousand!” 

Mr. Wollet methodically folded up his 
morning paper and poked it in a clean 
pigeonhole. 

‘Just down from a meeting, boys?’” he 
asked. ‘‘What’s the matter?” 

“Wallingford!” An assorted chorus 
answered that. 

“Daw!” added Bradley. 

““They’ve skipped with our hundred 
thousand—in cash!” stated fat Unscombe, 
breathing heavily. 

He was still unable to understand how it 
could be possible. 

“Stole it!” Bradley was savagely tri- 
umphant. ‘I told ’emso; and now I guess 
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you smart Alecks will give me credit for 
having this grafter put under bond!” 

“Sorry to have you lose, Wollet,” said 
President Higgs, with a crisp sympathy. 
“But I want to call your attention to the 
fact that we didn’t influence your judgment 
in any way. You did it yourself.” 

Wollet reached in pigeonhole seven for an 
orange and began to peel it. 

“IT don’t see how this affects me,” he 
analytically observed. ‘Mr. Wallingford 
and Mr. Daw stole nothing. They were 
kind enough, just before they left on the 
twelve-forty train on Saturday, to mail 
me duplicates of their vouchers, con- 
tract with you, and the resolutions in the 
golden book. They informed me _ that 
the originals of the vouchers would be 
in the cash-drawer of the safe in Mr. 
Wallingford’s private office. Did you find 
them?” 

“Not till ten minutes ago!” blurted 
Bradley, glaring at his fourteen colleagues. 
“The time-lock was set for eleven 
o'clock this morning, and the Lord knows 
where those scoundrels are with our 
money!” 

“Here are the vouchers.” The crisp 
voice of President Higgs. ‘‘They’re a bit of 
insolence, which you can use in your 
criminal prosecution.” 

Wollet glanced at the three slips and went 
on peeling his orange. 

“Perfectly regular,” he said. ‘A thou- 
sand dollars to Mr. Wallingford, commission 
on the sale of the bonds; fifty thousand 
dollars to Mr. Daw for all his rights, 
including his patent-applied-for in the 
Finzen lights; forty-nine thousand dollars 
to Mr. Daw for all his rights, including 
patent-applied-for, in the Daw alarm-sys- 
tem. Quite correct, gentlemen.” And 
Wollet laid his orange peelings in a neat 
little pile. ‘“‘Duly signed by J. Rufus 
Wallingford, manager. And, according to 
contract, validated, as are all his other acts 
while temporary manager, by the comple- 
tion of the sale of your bonds.” 

One by one they began to think; and, 
as they thought, one by one they sat down— 
on window-ledges, benches, chairs, desks, 
boxes. 

A single director remained standing— 
Bradley—and his hand was in the breast 
of his waistcoat. 

‘‘ And the stockholders lose!”’ he howled. 


“T call you all to witness, gentlemen, that, 
first, last, and all the time, I have fought 
for the stockholders! I shall make this 
plain to the public! I shall - 

‘“‘Wait a minute, Bradley.” Wollet care- 
fully separated his orange into juicy sec- 
tions. “‘The stockholders don’t lose. I’ve 
had my lawyer go over the resolutions 
which you brass-banded the stockholders 
into passing; and the directors agreed to pay 
all the expenses of selling the bonds, and 
such improvements as were deemed neces 
sary and advisable before their sale. These 
improvements, I suppose, referred to Fin- 
zenizing the arc-globes, and putting those 
red and green incandescents on top of 
the electric poles. Consequently, gentle- 
men, though it is none of my affair, my 
lawyer is quite positive that the directors 
will be compelled to replace this hundred 
thousand dollars.”’ 

The silence which ensued was distinctly 
ciammy. 

“Why — why — dammit!” exploded 
shrunken and wrinkled Wead, “that means 
that we pay again for the bonds that we 
already paid for!” 

There suddenly sat down the only director 
who had remained standing—Bradley. 

““My God!” he husked. ‘My share of 
the reimbursement will be six thousand, 
six hundred and sixty-six dollars and 
sixty-six and two-thirds cents!”’ He mois- 
tened his lips. ‘And I never even got a 
bond!” 

Just then Bradley’s nose itched, and he 
rubbed it violently. 

Somebody must have been talking about 
Bradley. 

Somebody was. 

In a gaudy café, in a distant city, sat 
ex-manager Wallingford and ex-inventor 
Daw, each with a glass of hissing cham- 
pagne in his hand; and they grinned 
across at each other, and they lifted their 
glasses. 

‘“‘Here’s to Old Bones, the stockholders’ 
friend!” proposed Blackie, his eye on the 
portfolio which held the hundred thousand 
dollars cash. 

“Bony Bradley,’ chuckled Wallingford, 
clinking glasses. ‘‘He’s the hick that found 
the raw joker we planted for them to find; 
and they looked so hard at big casino that 
little casino slipped through. Here’s to 
Bony Bradley!” 





The next Wallingford story will be The Uncertain Fox- Chase. 
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New Fables in Slang 
By George Ade 


Illustrated by John T. McCutcheon 


The Fable of Prince Fortunatus Who Moved Away from 
Easy Street and Silas the Saver Who Moved In 


NCE there was a Boy named 
Claude, born with a Plated- 
Ware Spoon in his Mouth. 


When he was 21, he came into 
a very salubrious Chunk of Property. _ . 

Before the Family Plunder was pushed 
over to him by Order of Court, he lived 
on Expectations. 

While the less favored Lads of the Vil- 
lage were learning Trades or clerking at 
the Bee Hive, Claude was reading the Ads 
and picking out what he would get for 
Himself when he was Of Age. 

He could not see himself doing Time at 
the Foot of the Ladder. 

Why arise at chilly Dawn and hot-foot 
to a Slave Pen when it is so pleasant under 
the Covers? 

Why strain the Ligaments for a wretched 
Dole of Ten Bucks Per when both Tens 
and Twenties are waiting in the Bank to 
be wadded up and thrown at the Robins? 


It is said that Parents who have Gone 
Before sometimes rest from their Harp 
Exercises and walk to the edge of the 
Golden Parapet to look down and Keep 
Cases on the Loved Ones still detained on 


- Earth. 


If the Ex-Plumber and Gas Fitter was 
acting as Lookout for Claude, he did not 
have much Gossip to report. 

About all he got was a Bird’s Eye View 
of a pale young Squire engaged in rolling 
those little Firecracker Cigarettes and 
watching the Fellows play Kelly. 

Just about the Happy Day when Claude 
was getting all set to snip the Twine on his 
Bundle, there came to Town a plain prod- 
uct of the Suburbs answering to the name 
of Silas. . 

The Stars had not been cooperating on 
the fateful night when the Old Ladies 
weighed him and issued their Bulletin. 

As he advanced toward the Public Schools, 
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he failed to discover that Life held any 
large Percentage of Plush or Lavender for 
the Son of a Teamster. 

When he was 20 and going on 21, he did 
not have to worry about the Date of his 
Birthday, because no one had left any 
Baled Kale for him at the First National. 

Silas was simply a Rear Private in the 
large Army that beat it down-town every 
Morning, with the Wolf trotting along 
behind. 

When his Laundry failed to get back on 
time, he was in a Bad Way. 

He wasn’t a Good-Looker or a Swell 
Dresser or quick with the Organs of Ar- 
ticulation. 

He was a Flumpie, which is a Cross be- 
tween a Gugg and a Yap. 

On the day which brought him the right 
to Vote against the Party in Power, his 
only Assets were the contents of a frail 
Steamer Trunk, an eager Willingness to 
serve his Chief, and a permeating Wish to 
be a Depositor and carry his own Pass- 
Pook with an Elastic around it. 

Just two Blocks away, Claude was 
counting the Leaves in his new Check- 
Book and trying to grapple with and 
encompass the Stupendous Fact that he 
had One Hundred Thousand gleaming 
Simoleons. 

This Sum is either Large or Small, ac- 
cording to its Habitat. 

In New York City at the present Writ- 
ing, it represents what a good Head Waiter 
is expected to spend on a Christmas Present 
for his Wife. 

In some of the interior Counties of Arkan- 
saw, it would look like the National 
Debt. 

Thirty years ago, many an Inland Town 
looked up to the local Croesus who had 
corralled One Hundred Thousand. He 
was supposed to be Fixed. 

To Claude the Amount seemed Sufficient, 
and to Silas it was simply Himalayan. 

Such was the Get-Away for the Long- 
Distance Championship—Silas without a 
Bean, and Claude smothered with Green- 
backs. 

It was to be a hard and wearing Race 
toward the setting Sun. 

Only a real Dopester would have given 
the Tip that Claude cdrried all the Weight 
and that Silas was an Odds-On Favorite. 

Silas believed that he had been cruelly 
handicapped, and Claude was so busy being 


measured for Silk Underwear that he never 
suspected that there was going to be any 
Contest. 

He thought Life was a Parade. 

They were of the same Age. Each had 
enjoyed the Disadvantages of High School 
Training, wore a Number Seven Hat, and 
carried a very Moderate Voltage above the 
Neck-Band. 

The main Difference seemed to be that 
Silas was a Putter-In and Claude was a 
Taker-Out. 

Each Nightfall the humble Climber was 
slightly Plus, while the merry Tobogganer 
was more or less Minus, thereby supplying 
us with the whole Plot of the Drama. 

It does not signify one Iota or Scintilla 
where you may be pegged on the Chart at 
4 o'clock of a certain Afternoon. But the 
Direction in which you are headed makes it 
a moral Pipe to bet on your Terminus. 

It is not of Record that anyone ever 
coasted to the top of Pike’s Peak. 

One day, while Silas was still working on 
Page 1 of the Red Book given to him by the 
Bank, he passed the mid-Victorian Morgue 
in which Claude was signing most of his 
Checks. 

The shabby Servitor stood at a Safe 
Distance and watched the high-flown Aris- 
tocrat climb into an English Vehicle and 
gather up the Ribbons. 

At that date, the pampered Worldling 
did not ride in something shaped like a K 5 
Submarine while seated on his Floating 
Ribs and peering out through a Wheel. 

He was perched some 14 feet above Terra 
Firma and favored the Brown Derby and 
Pearl Buttons. 

Silas gazed at the Proud Pup and became 
coagulated with Bitterness. 

For about 15 Seconds he was a Bomb- 
Thrower. 

“Tt is no Fair Shake,” he told himself. 
‘“‘Why should he spend more for Florida 
Water every week than I pull down in 
Stipend?” 

As for Claude, he experienced no emo- 
tional Disturbance whatever as he glanced 
at the Person in Hand-me-Downs. 

To him, the mere Wage-Earner was an 
unconsidered Item, the same as a Tree 
or a Policeman. 

So the One Hundred Thousand Dollars 
went spinning up the Boulevard and the 

» Pauper proceeded homeward, grimly de- 
termined to get some of the Coin in which 
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so many undeserving Folk seemed to be 
wallowing. 

Claude could have lived within his In- 
come if he had worked at anything other 
than Ordering Things sent up to the House. 

A yearly Windfall of Five Thousand 
would be Nuts for one too busy to go 
Shopping. It is not such a much for a 
Busy Buyer. 

Especially if the jolly little Spender gets 
led to the Altar by a Damsel who wants all 
of her Dreams to come true. 

The Boy who makes two Check-Books 
grow where one flourished before is cer- 
tainly a Santa Claus for the Tradespeople. 

Each year the Rentals and Coupons 
went up in graceful Spirals of Smoke, and 
the Young People, not wishing to Starve 
or be deprived of their Stick Pins and 
Brooches, began to hack large, irregular 
Blobs out of the Principal. 

Every January 1st they had less Money 
working for them. With the Income 
dwindling and the Spending Habit assert- 
ing itself in new and startiing Ramifica- 
tions, there was no let-up to the Melting 
Process. 

When Claude and Silas were 30 years of 
Age, the Latter was only Five Thousand 
to the Good, but he had Spikes in his 





Shoes and Resin all over his Dukes and 
knew the Ropes. 

Claude still had Seventy-five Thousand, 
and had learned that when one needs im- 
mediate Rhino, all he has to do is open the 
Tin Box and sell Something. It was 
Simple. 

The Receiving Teller and Silas were just 
like Pals. 

The Paying Teller began sorting out the 
Yellow Boys when he saw Claude approach- 
ing the Window. 

Silas was an Oatmeal Fan, and Claude 
was getting so that he could tell one Vin- 
tage from another with his Eyes shut. 

Claude knew his Europe, but Silas knew 
two Live Wires in the World of Finance 
and was getting ready to use them. 

And now, grabbing the License afforded 
every writer for the Movies, flash Subtitle, 
“Five Years Latér,’’ and dissolve into 
Close-Up of Claude seated in a Booth at 
the Safety Deposit Vault anxiously shuf- 
fling his Securities. 

Let the Picture reveal the Fact that he 
is alarmed over the High Cost of Living 
High. 

He has Fifty Thousand of the Original 
Stake. His Income has been sliced in two, 
the same as a Cantaloup. 
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The Receiving Teller and Silas were just like Pals. The Paying Teller began 
sorting out the Yellow Boys when he saw Claude approaching the Window 














~— MCCUTCHEON - 


It may be announeed, without fear of Contradiction, that Claude's Operations 
on the Exchange did not lead up to any extensive Killing 


His Expenditures have doubled. He is 
thinking that probably he had better do a 
quick Sashay into the Street, fill a couple of 
Suitcases, and then get out again, just like 
that. 

It was a very pretty Inspiration, of the 
kind that enables the Stock Broker to play 
Golf every Summer for a Box of Balls a 
Hole. 

Just as Claude started out to place an 
Order for a Thousand Shares of anything 
that was sure to go up, he met Silas coming 
in to plant the Deed for a Desirable Corner. 

Claude did not speak to Silas. He could 
not be expected to know a Grubber of the 
Middle Class, who controlled only about 
Twenty Thousand and never had Dined 
Out. 

Silas did not pause to envy the Social 
Leader. 

He was too busy with his Mental Arith- 
metic, figuring what his Real Estate would 
fetch ten years hence, after everything had 
moved farther Up-Town. 

Without going into. all the Details of 
eating the Tape as it came out of the 
Ticker, the occasional call for Bromo 
Seltzer, and inside Tips’ from prominent 
Barkeeps, it may be announced, without 
fear of Contradiction, that Claude’s Oper- 


ations on the Exchange did not lead up to 
any extensive Killing. 

It was not generally known at the corner 
of Broad and Wall that he had been sitting 
in. 

Claude knew it, however, because he had 
so much more Room in his Tin Box. 

When Silas was 38 years old, he met 
Claude at a Dinner given by Prominent 
Citizens to a Statesman from Washington 
who had Hopes. 

They were brought together because 
each was a trembling Conservative. 

Claude had Twenty Five Thousand 
Bucks of the evaporating variety, which he 
wished to retain as long as possible. 

Silas had Forty Thousand Iron Men, 
trained to work 24 Hours every Day, which 
he proposed to pyramid into a Million, if 
Congress did not get Fidgety and Spill 
the Beans. 

Silas no longer hated Claude. He did 
not so much as recall the Day when he 
gnashed his Teeth at the Young Swell in the 
Driving Togs. 

At this Stage of the Game, Silas reserved 
his Envy for some one who could show more 
than Forty Thousand. 

It was Claude’s turn to be set back into 
the Two-Hole. 
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He found himself deferring to the 
Money-Maker; it being fairly well under- 
stood between them that one was a Comer 
and the other was a Goer. 

In fact, they closed a little Deal involving 
two encumbered Lots right there at the 
Table. 

The Reader will be given Three Guesses 
as to which of the Traders had an Ace in 
Reserve. 

The Shift from Crackers and Milk to 
Guinea Hen can be managed nicely, as we 
learn by glancing into any First-Class 
Hotel. 

But a Jump from Guinea Hen to Dairy 
Products by one never having gone against 
the Lacteal Stuff is what Sherman said 
about People shooting at One Another. 

Shortly after Claude went limping past 
the 4oth Mile Stone, he had to blow the 
Whistle on Friend Wife, who was getting 
ready to send Daughter to Europe and put 
Son in Yale. 

The Family threw three individual Fits 
when the Producer showed them his Stack 
and warned them to get braced for a 
rattling good Bump. 

He had a few scattering Assets, but he 
could not remember the names of all the 
Mortgage Holders or when the Paper fell 
due. 

All he knew for Sure was that the pro- 
posed Income Tax would not gouge him 
very deep. 

The Loved Ones felt that they had been 
double-crossed and flimmed. 

For 20 years they had been permitted 
to nurse a Delusion that Papa had Nothing 
But. 

His Private Fortune had seemed to 
them a pleasant and permanent Source 
of Supply, something like the Croton 
Reservoir. 

Mother sat there with her Fingers spread 
apart by the Rings and wanted to know 
what he had done with it. She seemed to 
wonder if he had been slathering it on 
Another Woman. 

It was agreed that Claude had to get 
busy and Do Something. 

The Idea of chopping Expenses just when 
the Children were making Headway in the 
Younger Set was almost too painful for 
Discussion. 

So Claude decided to put his Pride in 
his Pocket and accept a Position as Head of 
some Respectable and Hefty Corporation, 


starting in at Ten Thousand a year and 
working up. 

He had a Proud Chance. 

All of those Show-Me Sharks who pull 
the Strings probably toss about on their 
Pillows every Night, wondering where they 
can find a high-salaried Gazimbo who looks 
well in Evening Clothes and knows how to 
carve a Duck. 

Silas had elbowed his way into a gigantic 
Merger Proposition and was just getting 
his Full Stride when Claude blew. 

So it was to Silas that Claude hied him- 
self and said he was willing to accept a 
Position as one of the Executive Heads of 
the blossoming Combine. 

He knew how to walk into an Office and 
sit at a Mahogany Desk, because he had 
been managing the Estate. 

In fact, he had managed it so much that 
he had worn it out, and now he wanted to 
start in on Something Fresh. 

Silas should have pulled something like 
the Following: 

‘““Well, Claude Dexter, the Tables have 
been turned. Yuhs ago, when I was a 
struggling Stripling, your Eyesight did 
not carry 10 Feet in my Direction. Now 
that I am Rich—Aye, and Powerful 
withal, you come to Cringe and Fawn. 
Take That and That!” 

On the Contrary, he merely Stalled. 

He felt sorry tor the poor Fluffie and 
respected him moderately becaase of the 
superior Cut of his Clothes. 

He had the Application put on File and 
promised to speak to the other Directors. 

In fact, he showed that he was willing to 
do almost anything for Claude except hire 
him. 

Claude had a fretful Time trying to dis- 
cover a good Business Opening for one whose 
Training had consisted of telling the Waiter 
to keep the Change. 

Sometimes -he felt that he should have 
clapped on the Brakes before smashing 
into the large Boulder at the Foot of the 
Grade. 

At other times he almost chided his 
Father for not providing a Legacy that 
would last through a Lifetime and not 
leave a Person flat right in the middle of 
a Gay Season, with trains starting to 
Palm Beach every day. 

While he was thus Brooding, the Credi- 
tors divided up the Residue, and the Jewels 
went into Hock. 
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— MCCu TCHEON — 
When Silas was 38 years old. he met Claude at a Dinner given by Prominent Citizens 
to a Statesman from Washington who had Hopes. They were brought 
together because each was a trembling Conservative 
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Sometimes, when he is on his way to the Corner to order the Lamb Chops 
and the Celery and a few boxes of snappy Crackers, he hears a low, pur- 
ring Sound, which continues to crescendo until a huge Motor Car of 
next-year's Design goes zipping by. Within the Car sits Silas, 
one of the most hateful specimens of the Nouveaux Riches 


In the period of Blue Gloom following any 
Domestic Catastrophe, it is usually the 
Wife who takes off her Long Gloves and 
proceeds to save the Pieces. 

When it came to reorganizing, Claude 
was just as useful as a One-Legged Man ata 
Fire. 

He sat back with his Head in a Sling 
and watched the Society Matron get ready 
to conduct a Boarding House for Refined 
People of Moderate Means. 

Claude is now 50 years of Age and a 
great help to his Wife, because he does 
nearly all of the Marketing. 

He would play a fairly good game of 
Cards if he could remember what is Out. 

At that, he has the Manner of one who 
has enjoyed Advantages. 

Otherwise he is Broke. 

Sometimes, when he is on his way to the 
Corner to order the Lamb Chops and 
Celery and a few boxes of snappy Crack- 
ers, he hears a low, purring Sound, which 


continues to crescendo until a huge 
Motor Car of next-year’s Design goes 
zipping by. 

Within the Car sits Silas, one of the most 
hateful specimens of the Nouveaux Riches. 

Silas does not care how Nouveau they 
call him, as long as they will admit the 
Riche part. 

He knows that about September he 
will be taken up by the Old Families 
who have been prominent since the Panic 
of ’ 

Ali of the Phenomena herewith related 
have been observed time and again in every 
town on the Map. 

The only surprising Climax to.the Tale 
is provided by Silas, who now has four 
Children. 

He is planning to make them happy and 
useful Citizens by leaving each‘one of them 
about a Hundred Thousand Dollars. 

Moral: The only safe Income is the one 
that is Self-Hatched. 


The next New Fable in Slang will be The Fable of the Twelve- 


Cylinder Speed of the Leisure Class. 
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